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f  MY   MOTIVES   FOR   WRITING. 

tion  is  become  almost  useless.  Few 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
feriority even  to  themselves;  —  im- 
provement of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
head  and  heart  can,  therefore/ only  be 
effected  by  the  force  of  example ;  and 
as  an  individual  is  seldom  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  any  great  portion  of 
the  realities^  he  must  be  contented  with 
the  resemblances,  as  they  are  occasion- 
ally pourtrayed  to  the  life,  in  the  works 
of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
analyze  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
themselves,  or  of  other  people. 

''  Histories,"  says  some  writer  or  other, 
for  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  with  the 
names  of  authors,  or  with  the  dates  of 
events,—'^  histories  are  romances  which 
we  do  believe,  and  romances  are  his- 
tories which  we  do  not  believe/*  It  is, 
therefore,  no  very  extraordinary  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  apply  them  equal- 
ly to  the  purposes  of  example.  Men  in 
all  ages  have  been  men,  and  whether 
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they  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  C*on- 
queror,  or  in  that  of  George  the  Third, 
the  same  passions  have  pervaded  the 
human  race;  die  same  good  and  evil 
have  been  observable.— -The  Clodias  of 
Rome  exists  in  ,  and  the  Messa- 

lina  in ■     . 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  with  dates  or  names ; 
they  are  in  reality  of  little  importance : 
the  v^ant  of  date,  although  it  may  im* 
peach  the  veracity  of  an  occurrence  in 
the  confined  view  of  a  technical  genea- 
logist, does  not  destroy  it  vrith  those 
who  seek  for  information  in  the  book  of 
nature.    Nor  does  the   withholding  a 
name  prove  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
a  writer  to  convert  to  his  own  use  the 
property  of  another.     In  the  following 
pages,  where  my  memory,  on  which 
alone  I  depend,  enables  me  to  illustrate 
my  thoughts,  by  passages  from  other 
writers,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  avail  my- 
self of  such  assistance ;  but  at  the  same 
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tiinej  I  shall,  a^  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
teU  the  reader  whenever  I  resort  to  the 
u^aof  itv  But  it  will  unavoidably  hap- 
Jpe^  ^t  jtiaieai^that  ideas  which  I  may  ima- 
giaetobe  my  own,  may  have  emanated 
froiQ  other  brains ;  in  that  case  [  have 
only  to  observe  with  Bayes  in  the  Re- 
hfc^'8al  that  '^  Shakespeare  and  myself 
have  hit  upon  the  same  thought." 

.  It  w^as  complained  of  the  author  I 
hav|&  last  mentioned,  that  his  kings 
w«ere  not  sufficiently  royal,  nor  his  Ro- 
mans sufficiently  Roman.  One  of  his 
comnsepitatprsi  and  perhaps  the  best, 
(but^  I  .make  no  claim  to  critical  sa- 
gacity,) observes  in  hij^  defence^  that 
he.neithier  thought  of  Romans  nor  kings, 
but  only  of  wi^»— "  He  added  drunken- 
n(^^s  to  file  vices  of  the  Ds^nisljii  Usurper, 
iotorder  to  make  him  appear  mpreodious^ 
aord  waiiMjing  a  buffi)on,  he  went  to  the 
senate  house,  for  that  which  the  senate 
wpuld  certainly  have  afforded  him.*'— • 
luk.the  course  of  the  following  pages^ 
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the  reader  will  pertiaps  metft  witfi  par- 
sonages whose  actions  as  little  atccArd 
with  their  situation  in  life,  as  drunken, 
ness  with  royalty,  or  buffoonery  With 
senatorial  dignity.  He  may  Tie  intro- 
duoed  to  a  peer  of  the  fancy:,  or  per- 
chance to  a  political  drorer,  and  fiikd 
**  some  made  critics  natrire  ineant  but 
fools/'  They  are  still  men,and  it  id  with 
mankifid,  (womattkibd  in  all  cases  un- 
derstood), that  my  life  has  been  passed 
— «i  burde^  to.  fihjpsdf,— f-to  none  a  blcs- 
sing,  and  to  matiy  a  curse. 

In  presenting  to  the  World  the  mfe- 
moirs  of  a  man  distinguished  by  no 
brilliant  actions,  nor  remarkable  for 
any  acquiremetits  that  can  separate 
him  from  the  herd  of  bipeds,  who  fill 
up  the  blanks  of  society,  and  who  oc- 
cupy the  intermediate  space  between 
the  positive  and  th6  negative ;' it  is  tie. 
cessary^  in  order  to  excite  even  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  interest,  that  this  defi- 
ciency in  striking  events  shonld  have  a 
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counterpoise  of  some  description  or 
other.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  tbos6 
who  are  satisfied  with  taking  the  world 
as  they  find  it,  may  in  some  measure 
be  supplied  from  the  occurrences  which 
I  have  to  relate  of  myself  and  of 
others,  with  whom  chance  or  destiny, 
which  ever  the  reader  pleases,  has  con- 

.  nected  me.  These  occurrences  have 
happened  within  the  sphere  of  those 
forming,  in  my  apprehension,  the  great 

.  bulk  of  society ;  namely,  the  gay  and  * 
thoughtless  in  youth,  the  pedantic  and 

.  empty  in  maturity,  and  the  peevish  and 
fretful  in  the  decline  of  life.  I  have 
long  pasfi(Sd  my  grand  climacteric ; — in 
the  course  of  nature  my  days  must  soon 
close ;— -reading  fatigues  me ;— *  friends  I 
have  none; — I  have  unwillingly,  and 
without  an  intention  to  do  wrong,  been 
the  cause  of  misery  to  many  ;~the  bit- 
terness of  my  reflections  are  not  alle- 
viated by  the  recollection  of  a  single 
good  action; — 1  have  deserted  the  world, 
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and  am  deservedly  deserted  by  it ; — 
time  hangs  heavy  upon  my  hands ;— the 
demon  of  listlessness  is  hovering  round 
my  easy  chair,  if  easy  it  can  be  called, 
when  its  occupier  is  at  variance  with 
himself,  and  with  every  body  about 
him.  To  employ  my  vacant  hours  and 
to  relieve  myself  from  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  watching  the  clocks  or  the 
weather,  I  have  resorted  to  the  pen, 
certain  of  present  amusement,  but 
doubtful  whether  that  instability  which 
has  accompanied  me  through  life,  will 
permit  me  to  persevere  in  an  occupa- 
tion to  which  I  have  been  wholly  un* 
accustomed,  until  I  have  completed  my 
task  of  laying  before  the  rising  genera- 
tion such  an  account  of  my  feelings 
and  conduct,  as  may  prove  a  beacon 
to  headstrong  youth,  and  to  obstinate 
age. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  no  infringement  upon  the  cri- 
minal code.     In  the  eyes  of  humanity 
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my  sins  are  manifold,  and  gainst  con- 
science my  transgressions  are  inmumer- 
abie.  A 9  far  as  I  am  enabled,  the  pic- 
ture I  shall  draw  of  what  I  am,  ^nd 
nrhat  I  have  been,  shall  be  a  correct 
likeness ;  but  it  is  possible  that  I  ma^ 
deceive  myself,  and  that  my  pen  may, 
unknown  to  me,  gloss  over  follies 
which  I  am  now  iabove'  concealing. 
My  object  is  to  delineate  the  character 
and  actions  of  a  man,  whose  heart  and 
person  nature  had  cast  in  her  kindest 
inould, '  but  whose  ha|)piness9  comfortis 
arid  prospects  have  been  invfartably 
blasted^ .  by  a  xash  dependence  .  upon 
&s(;  impressioiis,  aiid  who.  imbibed  in 
early  lifi^. an  ii>tolerable  pride,  which 
preveuted  him  from  seeking  or  giving 
explanations,  even  on  the  most  teader 
jpoiots.  Who,  profusely  gifted  by  for- 
tune, passed  through  the  vale  of  life 
4vitbdut  one  cheering  ray  of  friendship. 
Who  ikiight  have  ranked  among  the 
happiest  of  the  happy,  but  whose  follies 
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and  early  prejudices  have  classed  liittt 
dinong  those  to  whom  existence  is  in^ 
tolerable. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  betweete 
toy  determination'  to  write,  and  tlrt 
comniencement  of  tny  trork,  b«fc^«  I 
conld  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  hM 
liietiioddftiompiling my  memoirs.  Every 
species  of  writing  appeared  to  me  to 
possess  its  peculiar  advantages.  The 
epistolary  above  every  other  kind  seem- 
ed calculated  to  enable  the  reader  to 
enter,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  son!  of 
the  vnriter;  but  I  had  no  friend  to 
whoni  I  could  address  myself,  even  in 
imagination,  and  I  felt  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  supposing  that  the  party  to 
wiiom  the  letters  are  ostensibly  ad- 
dressed should  actually  feel  an  interest 
in  what  concerns  the  writer.  Besides 
it  had  often  struck  me  that  the  long 
winded  letters  which  we  are  to  believe 
have  passed  between  the  characters  in 
our  best  epistolary  novels,  give  to  the 
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personages  an  air  of  trifling.  Minutiae 
may  interest  in  conyersation,  and  even 
in  narrative  writing;  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  sensible  beings  would 
permit  the  most  trivial  incidents  to 
occupy  the  mind,  first  in  the  action, 
and  then  in  the  relation  to  the  Fides 
Achates.  There  is  also,  another  defect : 
the  inter^t  excited  by  the  combination 
is  often  weakened,  if  not  destroyed  by 
the  separate  relation  which  the  parties 
have  to  make  of  their  respective  shares 
in  the  transactions. 

The  advantages  of  the  narrative  style 
in  describing  passing  events  are  un- 
doubted. The  writer,  who  adopts  the 
use  of  the  third  person,  assumes  the 
privilege  of  ubiquity.  He  can  speak  for 
every  person,  and  can  account  for 
every  action ;  but  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble to  separate  the  author  from  the 
speaker;  the  same  impressions,  and 
the  same  turn  of  thought,  will  pervade 
the  mind  of  both.    Hence  the  histo 
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rian  and  the  writer  of  another's  life^ 
identify  themselves  and  their  opinions 
with  their  subjects.  The  puritanical 
memorialists  of  Cromwell  have  handed 
down  to  posterity  an  account  of  bis 
*^  seeking  the  Lord/'  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  his  intimate  companions 
well  knew,  that  he  was  only  seeking 
the  corkscrew. 

Much  awkwardness  attends  biogra- 
phy where  an  uninterested  person 
stands  forth  as  the  writer,  particularly 
if  the  subject  of  his  work  be  not  con- 
temporaneous with  himself.  If  he  in- 
dulge in  a  comprehensive  view,  he 
must  neglect  the  fore  ground  to  give 
effect  to  the  distant  landscape.  He  is 
apt  to  consider  himself  as  called  upon, 
in  some  measure,  to  lay  open  the  secret 
springs  of  his  hero's  actions,  and  to 
unveil  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart. 
This,  even  with  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  person,  can  rarely  be 
tecoraplished :  dependence  on  the  wri- 
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ter^  then,  must  necessarily  be. reduced 
to  the  dry  detail  of  facts,  and  the  most 
ingenious  surmises  must  be  levelled  to 
the  order  of  distant  probabilities.  To 
account  for  his  motives,  the  hero  is 
often  endowed  vrith  virtues  he  never 
contemplated,  and  vices  he  never  pos- 
sessed. The  effects  of  accident  ^re 
frequently  attributed  to  abstruse  de- 
sign, and  the  result  of  elaborate  in- 
tention degraded  to  an  union  with 
chance. 

Here  the  recorder  of  his  own  thoughts 
and  actions,  has  the  manifest  advantage 
of  drawing  his  knowledge  from  the 
fountain  head.  He  may,  it  is  true,  de- 
ceive himself  in  small  particulars,  such 
as  mistaking  profusion  for  generosity, 
pride  for  conscious  dignity,  and  avarice 
for  GBConomy.  He  may  fancy  that  he  is 
charitable  when  he  is  only  oistentati- 
ous,  and  that  he  is  foUowiqg  the  dic- 
tates of  sense  when  he  is  drjvea  by  the 
iinpill^e  of  folly.     But  thea?  are  hje- 
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mishes  of  the  slighter  order;  be  cata 
never  disguise  from  himself  the  consci- 
ousaess  of  a  good  or  of  a  bad  actioo^ 
nor  can  he  conceal  from  his  own  mind 
the  putity  or  the  impurity  of  the  feel- 
ings bj  which  he  was   actuated*    He 
may,    perhaps,    at    times  succeed   in 
iuUing  his  conscience,  but  the  secret 
monitor  will  not  be  long  silenced.   It  ly 
impossible  to  prevent  his  becoming  an 
egotist,  for  it  is  his  business  to  be  one* 
He  has  to  deliver  a  plain  unvarnishe4 
tale  of  the  scenes  and  occurrences  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  and  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  has  been  con-f 
nected.    In  his  delineatiousof  mankind, 
he  may,  perhaps,  occasionally  stumble 
upon   **  humours^''   which   are   neither 
more  nor  less,  than  the  same  passions 
under  different  disguises.     TbeBobadil 
of  the  present  day  does  not  pride  bim^ 
self  on  exposing  a  remnant  of  tobacco, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  all  that  remains 
of  a  '^  pound,  since  yesterday  was  a 
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week,   as   I  am  a  gentleman   and    a 
soldier;"   but  he  may  be  daily   seen 
stalking  the  streets,  with  whiskers  eqa-- 
ally    tremendous,  and   looks    equally 
terrific ;  and  if  a  cane  were  laid  across 
his    shoulders    he   would   be  equally 
**  planet  struck."    At  all  events  the  self 
biographer  cannot  well  avoid  explaining 
the  reasons  for  his  conduct  as  he  pro- 
ceeds :  thus  answering  the  noblest  aim 
of  biography,  the  furnishing  an  insight 
into  the  human  heart. 

I  have  seriously  reflected  whether  I 
possessed  sufficient  command  OTer  my- 
self,  to  search  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  my  own  breast;  whether  1  could 
bear  the  recalling  of  painfuljrecollections 
without  dismay,  and  chearful  ones  with- 
out regret ;  and  whether  my  mind  could 
endure  the  recital,  with  my  own  hand, 
of  follies  which  distress  me,  and  vices 
which  appal  me.  But  my  breast  is 
steeled ;  and  my  frame  has  long  ceased 
to  vibrate  either  with  lively  pleasure,  or 
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with  acute  pain.  Launched  into  the 
iHTorld  with  every  prospect  of  comfort 
and  happiness,  and  with  the  means  of 
procuringeveryindulgence  which  fancy 
or  caprice  could  desire,  the  pant  has 
been  miserable,  the  present  is  intoler- 
able, and  the  future  on  this  side  the 
grave,  is  hopeless. 

Previous,  however,  to  commencing 
the  **  account  of  myself,"  I  shall  look 
back  at  what  I  have  already  written, 
and  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  recoU 
lect  myself. 
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AS  few,  if  any,  are  allowed  the 
privilege  of  choosing  their  own  parents, 
I  was  obliged  to  take  up  with. my  lot 
as  I  found  it.  My  father  had  derived 
a  very  considerable  property  from  his 
ancestors,  with  the  name  of  Charles 
Somers  Moukton,  and  the  titles  of  Earl 
of  Erpiugham,  Viscount  Winterbourne, 
and  Baron  Cressy  of  Wickworth.  My 
mother  was  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Eldridge  Bingwood,  Esq.  of 
Bingwood  Abbey,  in  the  County  of 
Derby;  she  was  also  the  divorced  wife 
of  the  fourth  Dukeof  Thetford.  It  is 
foreign  to  my  purpose  16  speak  of 
things  which  do  not  relate  personally 
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to  myself;  I  shall  therefore  only  re- 
mark that  my  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  gallantry,  notwithstanding 
he  had  debauched  the  wife  of  his  fi^und; 
paid  the  Duke  the  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  a  jury  considered 
to  be  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
alleged  breach  upon  his  Grace's  peace 
of  mind.  My  iather,  who  was  fortu- 
nately a  bachelor,  made  the  Duchess 
every  reparation,  and  healed  the  wounds 
which  he  had  been  the  means  of  inflict- 
ing on  her  reputation,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power. 

My  mother,  as  I  have  been  led  to 
believe,  was  of  that  silent  and  reserved 
disposition^  which  people  in  general 
convey  to  the  comprehension  of  others 
under  the  appellation  of  sullenness. 
Those  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
her  in  her  early  years,  and  before  her 
uuion  with  his  Grace,  have  often  as- 
sured me  that  she  was  then  the  very 
reverse  of  what  I   have   now   stated. 
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Her  marriage  with  the  Duke  was 
entirely  against  her  consent,  and  per- 
haps occasioned  that  change  in  her 
temperament.  Her  affections  had  been 
previously  engaged,  and  she  was  led  to 
the  altar,  an  unwilling  sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  grandeur.  Indeed,  from  the 
little  I  have  heard  or  seen  of  his  Grace, 
it  was,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  impossi- 
ble, that  a  sensible  woman  which  my 
mother  certainly  was,  should  have  felt 
towards  him  either  esteem  or  r^ard* 
My  father,  gay  and  insinuating,  appear- 
ed to  her,  I  suppose,  a  pleasanter 
companion  than  a  brutish  tyrannical 
husband.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Duke,  and  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
my  father,  led  to  a  result  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  high  life,  to  the  no 
small  gratification  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe. 

In  my  father's  case,  matters,  were 
more  favourable  than  generally  hap- 
pens, for  a  large  fortune  was  settled  on 
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my  mother  for  her  sole  use.  Honour 
and  the  dread  that  the  finger  of  scorn 
should  be  held  up  against  him,  relucr 
tantly  compellecl  the  Duke  to  part 
from  his  wife.  My  father  took  her  and 
the  money  together  and,  adding,  ac- 
cording to  her  father's  will,  her  maiden 
name  to  his  title,  adopted  the  signature 
of  Bingwood  Erpingham. 

To  make  some  amends  for  my  mo- 
ther's taciturnity  and  sullenness,  my 
&ther  was  one  of  the  most  passionate 
men  in  existence ;  but  his  passion  was 
most  commonly  of  a  transient  nature, 
and  Tented  itself  in  clamorous  verbiage. 
He  was  hasty  and  thoughtless  in  com- 
mitting an  injury,  and  generally  uneasy 
until  he  had  afforded  redress.  He  was, 
howerer,  quick  in  resentment,  and  uu- 
foi^iving  when  thoroughly  offended. 
The  bad  points  in  his  character  were 
partially  counterbalanced  by  some  ex- 
cellent qualities ;  his  temper  was  natu- 
rally open  and  generous,   and  with  a 
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companion  who  would  have  considered 
it  a  duty  to  study  his  disposition  aod 
to  humour  his  failings,  he  might  have 
made  an  exemplary  husband,'  and 
might  probably  have  been  an  ornament 
to  society.  Of  his  talents,  1  can  say  but 
little,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
if  any  thing,  they  were  rather  on  the 
uppermost  sidfe  of  mediocrity. 
^  But  whether  it  was  the  losing  heirself 
in  her  own  estimation,  or  whether  the 
uncomfortable  life  she  led  with  the 
Duke,  had  reiadered  her  silent  disposi- 
tion habitual  to  her,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  decide;  at  all  events,  I  believe,  st 
would  have  been  difficult  to  havefoniid 
a  couple  in  the  world  more  con^pteteiy 
burdensome  to  each  other.  ;  Their  te^^ 
pers  were  thoroughly. discordant;  in 
their  pursuits  they  had  no  inclination 
in  common  between  them ;  and  I  ima- 
gine that  the  only  interchange  of  speech 
consisted  in  mutual  reproaches.  My 
mother,  with  good  reason,  chose  to  live 
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in  retirement  My  father,  although  his  . 
thoughts  were  directed  to  the '  gay 
world^  voluntarily  acquiesced  in  order 
to  preserve  appearances.  Tbiogs  cou'^ 
tinned  some  years  in  this  states  when 
the  same  hour  which  brought  me  into 
the  world,  took  my  mother  out  of  it. 

For  this  information  respecting  my  . 
family,  I  am  indebted,  to  the  Reverend 
Edward  Perceval,  who  was  my  mother'ft 
resident  chaplain  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  my  father,  and  who  was 
subsequently  appointed  my  tutor.  The 
truth  of  it  I  cannot  in  the  least  doubt; 
for  I  unfortunately  inherited  with  the 
Bing wood  estates  the  reserved  disposi* 
tion  of  my  mother,  and  with  the  title  and 
estates  of  Erpingbam,  the  hasty  tempe- 
rament of  ray  father.  It  was  the  iinioa 
of  these  two  opposite  qualities  which  I 
imagine  produced  a  third',^ — an  invinci- 
ble objection  to  acknowledge  myself  in 
error,  joined  with  a  fixed  determina* 
tion,   as   I  have  befoue  observed,  of 
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aToidiDg  explanation  whenever  I  had 
taken  offence. 

With  a  mind  thns  constituted^  and 
with  an  education  conducted  upon  the 
principle  of  unlimited  indulgence,  it 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
I  should  pass  through  life  without  de- 
riving any  rational  enjoyment  from  the 
profuse  gifts  of  fortune ;  and  that  after 
running  a  career  of  folly  and  dissipa* 
tion,  [  should  be  be  left,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  a  plague  to  myself  and 
to  every  one  about  me. 

The  ample  fortune  of  my  maternal 
grandfather,  which  had  been  laboriously 
accumulated  in  trade,  devolved  imme- 
diately upon  myself,  but  with  a  strict 
entail  upon  the  male  line  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  female  branches.  The 
reasons  for  this,  as  my  grandfather  had 
left  an  only  daughter,  I  could  never 
exactly  comprehend.  Probably,  like 
many  other  fathers,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, he  had  found  no  small  difficul- 
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ty  in  the  disposal  of  an  heiress  to  his 
satisfaction.  In  the  event  of  my  de» 
cease  withoat  a  son,  the  property  was 
consigned  to  some  distant  relations, 
who,  either  ont  of  affection  for  me  or 
my  fortune^  were  constantly  making  the 
most  tender  enquiries  into  the  state  of 
my  health.  I  remember,  in  my  child- 
hood, when  they  have  called  to  visit  me, 
overfaearii^  their  calculations  upon  the 
probabilities  of  the  hooping-cough,  the 
measles,  the  small-pox,  as  well  as  other 
little  incidental  mishaps,  removing  the 
fetal  obstacle  which  stood  between  them 
and  their  hopes.  A  putrid  fever  once 
diffused  a  universal  joy  amongst  them : 
«the  poor  child  was  at  his  last  gasp,  he 
should  not  be  tortured  with  swallowing 
trash  that  could  be  of  no  service  to  him.'' 
They  were,  perhaps,  my  best  friends 
after  all,  for  1  recovered ;  which  might 
not  have  been  the  case  if  1  had  been 
left  to  the  persecution  of  the  medical 
attendants.    Like  a  cat,  1  might  pror 
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bably  hare  been  gifted  \vith  nine  lives. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  defiance 
of  all  prognostics,  my  health  and 
strength  increased  with  my  yearf9,  -add 
upon  my  discovering  no  inclination  tbt 
fox-hunting,  and  seeming  to  be  som^ 
what  careful  of  my  neck,  my  kidd 
hearted  friends  considered  me  as  Bh 
in(  orri^^ible  blockhead,  who  had  not 
spirit  enough  to  run  into  danger! 

My  father  looked  upon  me  nOt  Only 
as  provided  for,  but  as  one  who  ha[d  rob- 
bed him  of  no  small  portion  of  his  in- 
come, for  my  mother  had  permitted 
him  to  consider  her  fortune  as  his  own. 
Biit  at  her  death,  the  trusteeis  appointed 
under  the  will  of  my  grandfather,  took' 
the  management  of  the  estates  into  their 
own  hands.  My  father  generously 
threw  nie  into  the  bargain,  for  as  there' 
was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  return- 
ing to  his  former  pursuits,  he  absolved 
himself  from  all  further  trouble  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned.     He  took  his  leave 
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of  iBe  and  rushed  into  the  pleasures  of 
ibe  »e&ropalis,  where  dissipatioa  be- 
came  Ae  order  of  ^bit  day. 
^  Mf  tdvLQBikm  was  entirely  commit- 
ted to  ^Ibe  superiDteodanoe  of  my  tutor 
Jtfr.  PerceTal,  who,  io  addition  to  kis 
office  of  "  bear  leader/'  was  raised  to 
the  sank  of  deputy  guardian.  He  had 
«arly  du^gusted  me,  and  could  never 
afterwards  regain  my  confidence ;  but 
as  she  obsequiously  acted  in  any  way 
I  idirecsted,  anticipated  my  wishes  as 
j&tr  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  left  me  to 
•pursue  «iy  own  inclination  in  erery  re- 
•  spect^  I  did  not  murmur  at  his  attend- 
ance upon  me,  although  he  never  e\r 
perianced  any  other  treatment  be- 
sides cold  n^lect  With  no  one  to  re- 
i^ect,  and  no  one  to  feel  an  interest  in 
pleasing,  it  is  not  surprising  that  1  did 
not  mako  any  extraordinary  prepress 
tn  my  stndies:  in  fact,  study  only  took 
its  turn  when  my  mind  was  weary  of 
every  thing  else.     If  I  thought  at  all 
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it  was  to  look  forward  to  the  full  en* 
joyment  of  my  fortune  ;  nothing  but  the 
complete  possession  could  satisfy  me  ; 
and  as  I  had  been  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  temptation,  my  present  wants 
were  few  in  number  and  small  in 
amount. 

My  mother,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  herself,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  my  father,  had  thought  proper  to 
fix  her  residence  at  Biugwood  in  pre- 
ference to  Erpingham.  As  I  chanced  to 
be  born  there,  there  1  was  suffered  to 
remain ;  and  although  the  heir  to  such 
immense  wealth,  previous  to  my  six- 
teenth year,  I  had  scarcely  wandered 
from  my  own  domain.  With  the  neigh- 
bouring families  my  mother  had  refused 
to  hold  the  slightest  intercourse;  her 
son  therefore  was  suffered  to  remain  un- 
knowing and  unknown.  By  my  «fa- 
ther,  except  by  the  half  yearly  letters 
of  Perceval,  I  was  entirely- forgotten, 
until  his  necessities  reminded  him  that 
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1  was  still  in  existence.  About  the 
time  that  I  had  attained  my  sixteenth 
year,  my  father,  for  the  first  time  ex- 
pressed a  ^ish  to  see  me,  not  from  any 
motive  of  affection^  but  from  necessity. 
His  extravagant  expenditure  had  so 
embarrassed  his  circumstances,  as  to 
make  him  desirous  to  ascertain  the 
probability  of  his  obtaining  my  assist* 
ance  in  releasing  him  from  his  difficult 
tieSj  on  my  completing  my  twenty-first 
year,  by  docking  the  entail  of  part  of 
the  family  estates. 

My  father  then  visited  Bingwood 
Abbey,  after  au  absence  of  nearly  six- 
teen years,  bringing  with  him  two  of  his 
principal  creditors,  with  a  view  of 
sounding  my  inclinations.  I  was  easily 
persuaded  into  the  propriety  of  meet- 
ing my  father's  wishes  by  promoting  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  As  nothing  more 
could  then  be  done  I  was  soon  left  to  my 
former  pursuits;  butlhad  stipulated  for 
being  sent  to  college  immediately.    The 
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expences  of  a  college  resideuce  being 
to  be  defrayed  from  my  own  fortune, 
without  in  the  slighted  d^ree  touch- 
ing upon  my  father's,  he  readily  ac- 
quiesced, and,  still  under  the  care  of 
Perceval,  who  was  little  more  than  a 
useful  tool,  1  was  entered  at  ■  >'  ■ 
college  in  Oxford. 

The  exploits  of  boys,  vrko  fancy 
themselves  to  be  men,  afford  little  or 
nothing  worth  recording.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  was  as  empty  and  con- 
ceited as  the  rest,  but  as  it  was  my 
whole  fortune  that  occupied  my  mind, 
I  took  no  pains  whatever  to  forestall 
it ;  and  that  it  might  burst  upon  me  at 
once,  I  tooK  care  not  to  exceed  my  regu* 
lar  allowance,  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not 
so  liberal  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  But 
one  of  my  trustees  was  a  banker  and  the 
other  a  lawyer.  The  banker  connived 
at  the  multiplication  of  law  proceed^ 
ipgs  in  returYi  for  an  enormous  balance 
which  was    always   deposited  in  his 
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hands,  and  ivhich  he* retained  with 
the  utmost  pertinacity,  to  the  exclu-* 
sion  of  the  comforts  and  appearance 
corresponding  to  my  rank. 

I  left  the  Uniirersity  about  four 
months  before  1  came  of  age.  My  fa- 
ther then  summoned  roe  to  London  to 
forward  his  own  views.  But  as  I  am 
now  launching  into  what  is  generally 
denominated  Ufe^  I  shall  make  my  en- 
trwce  into  London  in  a  fresh  chapter. 


c  S 
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ON  my  arrival  io  the  metropolis^  I 
found  myself  transported  into  a  new 
world.  To  a  youthful  and  ardent  mind, 
brought  up  in  the  shades  of  retirement, 
and  whose  excursions  had  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  verge  of  a  college^ 
the  bustle  of  a  capital  roust  necessarily 
impart  the  most  delightful  sensations. 
That  vacancy  which  is  occasioned  by 
quitting  familiar  scenes,  is  speedily  fill- 
ed by  continued  novelty,  before  the  eye 
has  long  viewed  the  passing  crowds 
engaged  in  the  active  employments  of 
life.  The  interval  which  elapses  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  enjoyment 
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and  the  approach  of  satiety,  is  perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  which  the  mind  can 
experience. 

The  prospect  of  a  speedy  payment 
served  to  exhilarate  those  to  whom  my 
father  was  indebted,  and  induced  them 
to  advance  a  further  supply,  which  en- 
abled him  to  receive  his  son  in  a  style 
becoming  his  expectations.     The  town 
mansion  once  more  assumed  a  splen- 
did appearance ;    the  rooms,  which  by 
successive  executions  bad  been  reliev- 
ed from  their  gaudy  trappings,  were 
again    decorated   with    flimsy    finery, 
chosen  more  for  its  dazzling  quality 
than  its  substantiality.      Every  thing 
that  could  gratify  and  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  youth   was  placed  before  my 
eyes  and  within  my  reach ;  every  en- 
deavour was  made  to  banish  thought 
from  my  breast,  and  to  keep  me  in  a 
state  of  continued  pleasure.     For  a  time 
1  was  in  an  imaginary    paradise,  and 
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was  tempted  to  believe  that  my  joy^ 
were  of  a  lasting  nature  I  heard  of 
little  else  but  the  supreme  felicity  attend* 
ing  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune, 
together  with  the  gratification  to  be 
derived  from  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  spending  it  as  fancy  should  dictate. 
No  one  conld  have  a  right  to  blame 
my  profusion  if  I  wasted  it,  and  no  on^ 
could  accuse  me  of  parsimony  if  I 
chose  to  preserve  it.  Happy !  happy 
independence.  But  in  all  this  there 
was  nothing  new:  every  heir,  froKf 
Noah  downwards  has,  I  apprehend, 
met  with  a  similar  reception,  whenever 
l»s  signature  has  been  essential  in  the 
docking  of  an  entail.  The  necessities 
of  the  Earl  of  Erpingham  called  fbr 
the  assistance  of  hi»  son  the  Lord  Yis- 
dount  Winterbourne,  and  the  touch  of 
Lord  Viscount  Winterboorne  was  al- 
lowed to  be  naagical.  His  hand  to  the 
l^rchmetit,  Uke  the  blow  upon  the  rock, 
could  make  that  which  was  most  want- 


ed  flow  in  abundance,  and  Lord  Yis- 
connt  Winterbonrne,  like  the  Jewish 
lawgiver  was  only  estimated  by  his 
power  of  complying  with  the  demands 
of  others. 

Hitherto  my  days  had  glided  on  in 
an  unvaried  current,  differhig  only  as 
to  the  situation  in  which  I  drank  the 
cnp  of  pleasure,  but  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  not  only  have 
been  born,  but  actually  trained  to  man- 
hood, before  I  could  take  possession 
of  my  property,  it  was  as  necessary  that 
I  should  so  inform  the  reader,  particu- 
larly if  he  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
who  are  sparing  in  the  eraployraent  of 
their  powers  of  ratiocination  ;  he  might 
otherwise  have  supposed,  that  Minerva- 
like, I  started  full  grown  from  my  fa- 
ther's  brain.  God  knows,  although 
my  father  might  pass  muster  in  the 
common  herd  of  mortals,  he  had  few 
qualiifications  that  would  entitle  him  to 
a  seat  in  Olympus. 

c  5 
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It  was  determined  by  those  whose 
reign  was  about  to  be  at  an  end,  that 
my  attaining  the  age  of  maturity  and 
independence  should  be  celebrated  at 
Bingwood  Abbey,  with  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  ceremonials  prescribed  by 
the  admirers  of  true  old  English  hos- 
pitality. To  this  plan  I  had  no  other 
objection  than  leaving  the  metropolis, 
for  the  amusements  and  allurements 
of  which  1  had  began  to*  acquire  a  con- 
siderable relish,  that  was  rather  in- 
creasing than  diminishing.  Reflecting 
however  within  myself,  that  it  would 
be  the  last  time  that  I  should  have  to 
submit  to  the  control  of  either  my  fa- 
ther or  my  trustees,  I  consented  with 
the  best  grace  I  could  assume.  I  was 
induced  to  do  so  the  more  readily  as  I 
plainly  perceived  that  m  J  lawyer  trustee, 
who  was  an  attorney  of  very  extensive 
practice  and  high  reputation,  and  of 
brutality  of  manners  and  snarling  ill- 
nature  equal  to  his  practice,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  mode  of  proceeding. 


Mr.  Bearblock,  the  lawyer  in  qaesHoD, 
bad  obtained  a  bigb^  character  for  ho^ 
nesty  by  an  assumed  bluntness,  whic^h 
iotimidated  those  for  whom  be  wiatg 
concerned  from  inspecting  their  own 
affairs;  be  therefore  cheated  with  ioK- 
pnnity  and  without  "sospicioi.  He  bad 
coutrived  to  keep  within  himself  the  ma* 
Dagement  of  my  affairs,  the  banker's  ba- 
lance excepted;  it  was  in  his  power,  there- 
fore, to  have  thwarted  and  vexed  me  with 
endless  litigation  had  I  ventured  in 
this  instance  to  have  disobliged  him  ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  bad  I  roused 
the  spirit  of  discontent  within  him, 
he  would  have  annoyed  me  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power. 

Another  thing  that  reconciled  me 
to  a  temporary  banishment  from  the 
gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  was  the  pro- 
mise of  being  accompanied  by  a  young 
man  who  had  suddenly  become  an  ex- 
traordinary favourite  with  my  father. 
He  had  insensibly  wound  himself  into 
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my  coBfidence,  aud  I  tbot>g!bt  nathiiig 
right  i^hich  was  not  sanctioned  by  the 
exquisite  taste  and  correct  j  moment 
of  Charles  YiUiers. 

My  new  friend  and  factotum  Charles 
Villiers,  was  one  e(  those  characters 
frequently  to  be  nwt  with  in  the  hfgber 
circles,  to  which  tliey  are  necessary 
afj^ebdages.  Sprung  from  the  lorA 
knows  who^  come  from  the  lord  knows 
irhere^  and  received  into  society  the 
kH'd  knows  why,  he  had  made  bis  way 
en  a  familiar  footing  into  the  houses 
of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry. 
Without  possessing  any  visible  means 
of  existence,,  he  supported  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  in  all 
companies  treated  as  socb.  He  nei- 
ther possessed  brilliant  talents,  nor  any 
of  the  fashionable  accomptisbments,. 
and  I  can  describe  him  in  no  other  way 
than  by  saying  that  he  had  a  person 
by  no  means  disagreeable,  which  was 
set  off  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  aid 
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of  dresB;  that  be  was  a  «9efnt  ''  walk-^ 
in  gentleman"  ia  illing  an  ameoililTv 
aad  setting  off  tfie  *aK>re  prominent 
cbiaacters;  that  he  had  a  bow  and  a 
erngc  for  erery  one  propoitioned  is 
its  profaandness  to  the  rank  of  the 
party;  that  he  was  an  ai^eeable  and 
indefiitigable  Ustener  to  the  haraognea 
and  dissertations  of  others,  however 
tedious,  monotouons,  or  noneaaing; 
and  that  the  few  words  he  uttered  were 
jodicioiisly  selected  to  the  adyance* 
meat  of  his  own  interest,  tor  they  chiefly 
consisted  of  cmnpliments  to  the  under- 
standing and  abilities  of  both  the  pre- 
sent and  the  absent. 

I  speak  of  him  as  I  found  him  in  the 
sequel.  At  the  first  acquaintance  I 
considered  him  as  a  man  of  solid  un- 
derstanding, from  whom  I  might  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  in  my  outset  in 
life.  I  felt  conscious  of  my  want  of 
experience^  which  I  thought  it  was  in 
his  power  to  remedy.     By  his  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world,  1  intended  to  frame 
my  conduct  and  behaviour ;  he  would, 
I  conceived,  be  able  tix  guard  me  againat 
those  snares  which,  in  my  moments  of 
wisdom,  I  imagined'  would  be:  spread 
out  in  every  direction  to  ea trap  me; 
and:  he  would  put  me  in  the  way  of 
enjoying  pleasure  with  the  least  pos*' 
sible  portion  of  alloy. 

.My   partiality   for  him   I   have  uo^ 
doubt  was  in  great  measure  occasion- 
ed, perhaps  entirely  so,  by   overhear- 
ing him  observe  to   Lady  Selina  Der- 
vent,i  to  whom  he  was  addressing  his- 
discourse,  while  her  ladyship  :waa«  re- 
covering  her  breath,    which  she   had- 
just  exhausted  in  talking,  that  ^'  Lord 
Winterbourne  was,  without  exception,- 
one  of  the  most  sensible  and  agre^tble) 
young* men  be  had  ever  had  the  honour 
of  conversing  with,  and  that  he  plainly 
"foresaw    that    his   lordship     Would 
prove  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments' 
to  his  iage  aod  couDtry.''     Every  per-i- 
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son  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life 
has  felt  that  kiud  of  inward  joy  which 
is  diffused  by  the  countenance  which 
disinterested  observers  afford  to  self- 
complacency  in  cases  like  the  present 
The  back  of  Yiiliers  was  turned  to- 
wards me,  and  I  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  be  aware  of  my  be- 
ing within  the  sound  of  his  voicf^  Lady 
Selina  had  recovered  her  wind  ,^i,the 
time  Yiiliers  had  made  an  end  of  diis 
eulogy,  and  immediately  gave  a  new 
turn  to  the  conversation.  I  could  never, 
therefore,  exactly  find  out  whether  her 
ladyship  coincided  with  him  in  the 
high  sense  which  he  seemed  to  enter- 
tain of  my  extraordinary  merits. 

Some  poet  or  other  observes  that 
"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but 
themselves  ;"  in  like  manner  there  are 
few  among  my  readers  who  have  not 
the  highest  opinion  of  their  own 
abilities,  and  who  do  not  feel  the 
highest     gratification    at    a    compli- 
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ment  being  paid  to  their  understand- 
kig.  It  isxin  thin  way  that  a  fain  man 
is  easily  led  to  deceive  himself,  a)* 
though  he  may  easily  detect  an  inn 
position  which  any  one  may  attempt 
to  practise  upon  him.  With  bis 
own  personal  charms  ev^y  one  is  sa- 
tisfied, even  those  to  whom  nature  has 
been  most  niggardly  in  the  distri- 
botitAi  of  beauty.  The  glass  affords 
th^  power  of  drawing  a  comparison 
between  seif,  the  standard  of  perfcc* 
tion  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  "  I 
would  not  be  so  tall  as  that  fellow  for 
the  universe/'  said  a  LiHiputian,  who 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  lift  his 
umbrella  over  the  head  of  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Brobdingnag.  **  What  a  miser- 
able thing  to  be  no  higher  than  a  curb 
stone,'*  retorted  he  of  Brobdingnag  with 
a  took  of  contempt,  as  the  edge  of  the 
umbrella  touched  his  nose.  **  1  know," 
said  an  hero  of  ugliness,  '*  that  my 
features  are  not  what  may  be  termed 
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strictly  regidar^  bat  there  is  a^  certain 
something, —  an  air  of  expressioD,  a 
je  nt  sfoi  quoi^  Mrbich  renders  me  alto» 
gether  irrestible/' 

These  candidates  for  the  ugly  club 
are  daily  to  be  met  with  :  I  remember 
a  dowager  on  the  wrong  side  of  sixty* 
who  migh  t  hare  passed,  for  the  daughter 
of  GoHatb,  and  the  sister  of  the  Irish 
giant,  and  who  with  a  coarse  brown 
face,  seamed  with  the  small  pox,  which 
had  demolished  the  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lasheSy^with  only  one  tooth  which  start* 
ed  horizcHitally  from  the  upper  gum,  as 
wdl  as  some  other  appearances  and 
peculiarities  that  altogether  proclaimed 
her  being  more  nearly  allied  to  Mars 
than  to  Venus,  or  to  Erynnis  than 
either, — this  fair  damsel  had  attracted 
the  observation  of  one  of  her  grand- 
daughters, by  the  profusion  of  party 
coloured  ribbons  and  gauzes,  with 
which  she  had  decorated  her  loTely 
person;  the  young  lady  modestly  ob- 
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served  that  for  her  part  she  admired 
her  grand  mamnia  most  in  her  morn- 
ing dress.  ^'  Jealousy,  child !"  retorted 
the  antiquated  dame,  ^'  besides  when 
one  s  naturally  showy  a  little  sets 
one  off." 

By  a  general  invitation  to  my  father's 
house,  I  gave  to  Villers  every  opportu- 
nity that  he  could  desire  of  acquiring 
an  influence  over  my  mind,  and  ac- 
tions. In  a  few  weeks  that  influence 
became  unbounded  in  ita-extent,  and  I 
was  merely  a  puppet  of  which  he  moved 
the  wires.  "  Such  a  proceeding  is  bfe- 
neath  a  man  of  your  sense ;" — *^  a  man 
of  your  highly  cultivated  understanding 
should  accustom  himself  to  view  every 
thing  in  its  true  light,  stripped  of  the 
covering  which  deceives  the  silly  part 
of  mankind.^' — **  It  is  not  every  one 
who  is  capable  of  separating  the  dross 
from  the  metal :  it  is  therefore  proper 
for  those  who  like  yourself  are  eminent- 
ly gifted   with  the  powers  of  percep- 
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tioD,  to  hold  out  an  example  of  pra- 
dence  and  consistency."  These  and 
other  observations  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency, were  so  often  reiterated  in  my 
ears,  that  I  was  at  last  thoroughly  sa- 
tisfied with  my  own  mental  qualifica- 
tions, and  of  course  tamely  submitted 
to  he  made  a  fool  in  every  thing. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  Ihe  town 
and  its  ways,  could  not  fail  of  render* 
ing  Yilliers  a  pleasant  acquisition  to 
one  desirous  of  experiencing  its  plea- 
sures, and  enjoying  its  luxuries.  A  per- 
fect master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
and  an  adept  in  the  science  of  persua- 
sion, Villiers  well  knew  how  to  keep 
my  passions  constantly  upon  the  alert. 
They  were  apparently  gratified  by  his 
means,  and  by  them  only.  He  hung 
about  me  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
a  young  man  of  fortune's  prime  minister, 
his  Valet  de  chambre.  It  was  in  vain 
my  gentlemmn  urged  the  dignity  of  his 
post,  and  that   he  alone  should  be  en- 
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trusted  with  commissions  of  a  delicate 
nature ;  J  w  s'  inflexible,  for  "  it  was 
improper  to  repose  confidence  in  do- 
mestics, who  oiJy  seek  vheir  master's 
secrets  to  betray  them,  or  to  get  them  in 
their  po»er.- 

Villiers  kindly  undertook  to  direct 
my  pleasures,  and  also  told  me  when 
I  ought  to  be  pleased,  and  when  a  pur- 
suit was^  **  beneath  my  dignity."  He 
procured  me  the  means  of  enjoying 
such  gratifications  as  correspoodecl 
**  with  my  rank,"  and  what  was  stilt 
kinder,  when  it  met  his  approbation  be 
partoek  of  the  enjoyment. 

Who  could  do  too  much  for  such 
a  valued  and  valuable  friend?  and 
what  recompence  could  be  deemed 
adequate  for  such  important  services? 
Indeed,  he  was  become  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary  to  my  existence,  for  in  bis  al>- 
sence,  which  was  hot  seldom  the  case, 
1  frequently  doubted   whether  I   had 
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any  sense  or  not,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  I  suspected  myself 
to  be  a  fool,  long  before  the  usual  time 
fixed  for  our  enterti^ing  such  suspicion 
by  a  celebrated  poet  in  his  account  of 
"  procrastination." 
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CONFIDENCE. 

THE  happy  period  of  emancipation 
was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  our  depar- 
ture to  Bingwood.  My  father,  to  pre- 
vent, I  suppose,  future  trouble,  had 
wished  the  entail  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
whole  of  the  Erpiugham  property ;  some 
parts,  he  urge4,^ould  be  sold  to  great 
advantage,  and  other  estates  more  con- 
venient might  be  purchased,  thus  bidd- 
ing materially  to  the  compactness, 
beauty,  and  value,  of  the  chief  domain. 
He  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  made 
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a  friend  of  Villiers,  who  cordially  eater* 
ed  into    his   plans  for    improyement. 
Villiers  soon  led  me  to  be  of  opinion 
that  entails  of  property  were  national 
eyiis,    and   that  every    sensible    mind 
would  discard  such  a  wretched  rem- 
nant  of   ancient  barbarism :    "  it  was 
the  greatest  drawback  to  the  adyance- 
ment  of  a  state."    I  had  got  by  heart 
numerous  instances  of  rapid  ameliora- 
tion, where  facility  was  giyen  to  the 
free  interchange  of  property  of  all  des. 
criptions,    I  could  compare  the  situa- 
tion of  England  before  and  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  I  could  trace 
the  degraded  situation  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal,   and  some   other  parts    of   the 
Continent  of  Europe,    to  the  narrow 
policy  of  their   rulers  in  strictly  ad- 
hering to   the  allodial  tenure,  which 
made  the  impoverished  land-owner  the 
oppressor  of  his  teni^Qtry,  by  wringing 
large  supplies  from  their  slender  means, 
in  lieu  of  disposing  of  a  par(  to  benefit 
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afid  present  the  renaakider  from  ram 
and  d^vasCatioD. 

With  the  prospect  of  again  eej^ying 
the  delights  of  profusion,  «y4ather^a 
spirits  were  elevated  to  the  fiigliest 
pitch,  and  in  their  exuberance  he  in- 
cautiously told  me  in  1^  presence  of 
Yilliers;  that  he  should  hare  to  lliank 
me  for  hi&  future  means  of  existence, 
for  that  every  part  of  his  property  was 
mortgaged  for  his  life,  and  that  his 
dcibts  were  besides  of  very  considendbile 
amount. 

I  had  accidentaUy  cast  my  eyes  to- 
wards Villiers  at  the  conclusion  of  4he 
£art's  speech,  when  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived a  tirm  in  bis  countenance,  wbidi 
rather  surprized  me ;  bis  looks  in  ge- 
neral wci^e  placid  in  the  extreme,  but 
he  now  appeared  transfixed  by  a  sudden 
Khought.  Nothing  further  occured  at 
Hre  ^ime  ;  Ae  lawyers  were  directed  to 
prepare  the  necessary  deeds,  to  be  in 
readiness  on  our  return  to  town.    The 
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priucipal  creditors,  ^ith  a  view  no 
doubt  to  the  general  interest,  had  inge- 
oiously  carved  out  some  of  the  most 
capital  estates  among  themselves.*— 
Nothing  but  my  signature  was  wanting 
to  render  every  thing  complete,  by 
stripping  the  noble  and  ancient  house 
of  Erpingham  of  the  means  by  which 
its  dignity  could  be  maintained. 

The  journey  to  Bingwood  was  as 
rapid  as  the  unbending  particularity  of 
iny  lawyer  trustee  would  admit;  he 
accompanied  my  father  and  myself  in 
the  coach,  the  fourth  seat  of  which  was 
occupied  by  my  confidential  adviser. 
My  banker  trustee  engaged  to  meet  us 
on  the  spot.  In  the  course  of  our 
progress  Mr.  Bearblock  entertained  my 
father  with  a  lecture  on  imprudence, 
and  myself  with  exhortations  to  avoid 
embarrassment  in  money  matters,  refer- 
ring me  to  my  father  as  an  illustration 
of  his  elaborate  arguments  in  favour  of 
economy.     The  Earl  grew  peevish  and 
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testy :  the  lawyer  answered  him  by 
preaching  patience,  and  by  urging  the 
necessity  of  probing  a  wound  to  effect  a 
cure«  I  felt  for  my  father,  and  would 
haTe  silenced  the  lawyer,  but  I  was  only 
reminded,  ^'  that  youthful  folly  should 
never  set  itself  in  opposition  to  grey 
hairs."  My  father  was  more  than  once 
inclined  to  send  the  lawyer  to  the  — — 
before  his  time,  by  chucking  him  out 
of  the  coach  window,  but  the  latter 
wisely  suffered  the  storm  to  blow  over 
him,  and  waited  in  quietness  until  there 
was  ia  fresh  opportunity  for  carrying  on 
hostilities.  The  fact,  I  believe,  was, 
that  the  Earl  and  Mr.  Bearblock  had 
never  cordially  agreed,  and  the  latter 
seeing  the  sceptre  about  to  fall  from 
his  hand,  was  unwilling  to  quit  the 
government  without  some  exertion  of 
his  power.  Villiers  acted  as  the  me- 
diator, and  in  the  absence  of  the  lawyer 
b^ged  my  father  to  keep  his  temper 
and  bear  with  the  brute,  who  unfortu- 
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ftately  was  posscftaed  of  the  means  of 
roDderiog  ^every  person  uDComfortaUe 
at  a  time  of  genersd  festivity ;  a  few 
iHHirs,  and  the  lawyer  might  be  treated 
fls  he  ^deserved.  My  father  followed 
the  advice,  and  towards  the  latter  part 
bf  the  way,  Mr.  Bearlock,  finding  that 
hts  remarks  tn^ased  to  give  a  visible 
annoyance,  but  that  the  Earl  treated 
him  with  silent  contempt,  sought  for 
t^fnge  tvithin  himself  and  went  to 
Kleep. 

The  demonstrations  of  joy  were  such 
as  are  usnal  on  similar  events.     The 
hells ^    two    of   which   were  cracked, 
tung  incessantly  a    discordant  peal; 
the  tenantry  and  labourers  proclaimed 
a  general  holiday,  and  stunned  ouf  ears 
with   endless   congratulations  and  re- 
peated huzzas.  During  the  whole  morn- 
ing,   "  the  many   rent  the  skies  with 
loud  applause/'  and  with  ceaseless  voci- 
ferations cleared  their  throats  for  de- 
vouring the  oxen  which  were  roasting 
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whole,  and  for  swallowing  the  strong 
beer  which  had  been  brewed  of  an 
extraordinary  strength  for  the  occasion ; 
every  drop  of  which  was  drank — or 
wasted.  The  whole  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  regularity  of  disorder,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  usual  portion  of 
aching  and  broken  heads ;  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  noise  and  bustle,  I  can 
recollect  nothing  at  this  distance  of 
time  which  is  worthy  of  recital,  except 
that  on  the  morning  following  that  of 
my  arrival  at  years  of  discretion^  my 
trustees  delivered  to  me  the  fall  posses- 
sion of  the  Bingwood  estates,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand 
per  annum,  together  with  the  savings 
of  a  long  minority  which,  at  the  price 
of  the  funded  property  at  that  period, 
they  stated  to  exceed  two  hundred  and 
iGifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  includ- 
ing the  balance  in  the  hands  of  my 
banker  trustee. 

I  was  pressed  to  an  early  examina- 
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tion  of  the  accounts,  in  order  that  gene- 
ral releases  might  be  given.  On  our 
way  down  Villiers  had  pointed  out  the 
Decessity  of  a  strict  investigation,  but 
he  now  reminded  me  that  I  had  property 
enough,  and  that  it  would  be  an  action 
becomiBg  my  situation  to  give  the 
releases  at  the  moment  of  general  joy. 
The  great  amount  of  the  savings  was  a 
proof  in  itself  of  the  correctne5S  of  the 
accounts,  and  of  the  unimpeachable 
honesty  of  the  trustees.  "  Besides,^' 
he  added,  ''  suspicion  is  always  a  proof 
of  a  weak  mind."  Villiers  seemed  to 
havfe  a  heart  formed  for  friendship,  for 
he  was  the  dear  friend  of  the  lawyer, 
and  the  particular  friend  of  the  ban- 
ker. 

I  must  do  myself  the  justice,  to  say 
that  I  suspected  all  was  not  right,  but 
as  weakness  of  mind,  was  a  thing  of 
all  others  of  which  I  most  dreaded  the 
imputation,  I  signed  the  necessary 
discharges  without  hesitation.    I  had 
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afteiewards  good  roascm  ta  repeMt  of 
my  hasrtiness,  but  it  wa»  toe  ktte. 

The  lawyer  and  the  banker  hayieg 
iiCKw  nothing  to  detain  them,  prepared 
to  leare  U8,  and  my  father  full  of  his 
owB  affairs  pressed  me  to  accompany 
him  to  London  without  loss  of  time. 
But  Villiers  was  of  opinion  that  a  far- 
ther stay  was  necessary  for  ray  own 
consequence.  With  a  view  to  separate 
me  from  my  father,  and  to  delay  my 
journey  to  town,  Villiers  proposed  to 
me  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the 
different  estates  of  which  1  was  naw 
the  absolute  master.  *'  It  was  incum- 
bent upon  every  man  of  sense/'  I  was 
told,  ^'  to  look  into  his  own  affairs."  I 
therefore  examined  my  terra firma^  but 
through  the  eyes  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  my  companion:  This  operation 
consumed  more  time  than  the  Earl 
liked.  As  I  felt  that  I  was  acting  like 
a  man  of  sense,  I  gave  a  decided  nega- 
tive to  Wkj  father's  proposition  of  in- 
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staDtly  leaving  Bingwood.  He  left 
me  ID  aDger,  but  I  promised  to  follow 
bim  in  a  few  days. 

The  old  steward  had  contrived  to 
get  the  principal  farms  into  the  hands 
of  himself  and  family.  It  was  not 
Ukely,  therefore,  that  I  should  dissent 
from  the  opinion  of  Villiers,  *^  that  he 
was  unfit  to  be  further  trusted."  His 
discharge  immediately  followed,  but 
not  without  a  long  lecture  from  Villiers 
upon  honesty  and  integrity.  My/riend 
proposed  to  save  the  salary  of  a  stew- 
ard and  to  collect  the  rents  himself: 
"  twice  a  year  such  an  excursion 
would  be  pleasant;  besides/'  added 
he,  *'  I  shall  then  be  able  to  discover 
and  counteract  any  underhand  and 
unfair  dealings." 

Such  a  steward  was  an  invaluable 
treasure.  Underhand  and  unfair  deal- 
ings had  been  discovered,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  prevent  their 
recurrence.     Having  arranged  for  my 
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own  landed  property  by  publicly  insti- 
tuting my  friend  in  his  new  office,  and 
desiring  that  his  commands  and  direc- 
tions should  in  every  instance  be 
implicitly  obeyed,  I  intended  return- 
ing to  town  to  settle  the  affairs  with 
my  father.  Being  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, and  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  Erpingham,  it  would  have  been  a 
^^  great  proof  of  folly  ^'^  not  to  examine 
a  little  into  a  property  I  had  been 
destined  to  inherit,  particularly  as  I 
was  about  to  renounce  my  exclusive 
claim  to  it ;  ^*  no  man  of  sense,"  said 
the  .same  individual,  who  had  recom- 
mended my  giving  the  discharge  to  my 
trustees,  ''  would  pmt  his  hand  to  what 
he  did  not  thoroughly  understand." 
This  was  indisputable,and  we  proceeded 
to  Erpingham,  to  which  place  I  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger. 

The  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
by  the  first  view  of  the  mansion  inhe- 
rited from  my  paternal  ancestors,  is  not 
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in  my  power  to  describe.  From  an 
emlDeDce  which  overlooked  t^he  park 
and  extensive  domain,  the  whole  burst 
upon  me  in  an  instant,  and  I  cannot 
help  acknowledging  the  inward  pride 
with  which  I  contemplated  my  patri. 
mony.  Every  thing  before  me  was 
gigantic  but  proportioned.  The  house, 
the  lawns,  the  lakes,  the  woods,  and 
the  deer  parks,  were  formed  on  the 
same  magnificent  scale*  .  Nature  had 
been  profuse  in  affording  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  art,  and  art  had  been 
judiciously  applied  to  the  embetlishr 
ment  of  nature.  The  genius  of  Brown 
had  here  soared  to  its  nearest  approach 
to  perfection  and  had  converted  discord 
into  sweetest  harmony. 

Villiers  perceived  how  much  I  was 
affected  by  the  scene  before  me? 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  indeed  a  noble 
prospect !  Here  imagination  has  room 
to  revel!  Here  is^  indeed  an  excuse 
for  pride !" 
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The  thought  of  what  I  had  promised 
embarrassed  me^  for  I  had  yet  to  team 
the  value  of  professions.  I .  would 
willingly  have  recalled  my  word  to  my 
father,  and  to  have  preserved  untouch- 
ed the  property  before  me  1  verity 
believe  that  at  the  moment  I  cetrM 
have  sacrificed  my  existence. 

Villiers,  since  our  departure  from 
Bingwoody  had  ceased  to  be  the  ei>co- 
miast  of  my  father.  He  had  occasion- 
ally made  remal^ks  upon  the  EarFs 
extravagance,  and  blaming  his  profuse 
expenditure,  had  expressed  doubts 
whether  the  whole  estates^  turned  into 
money  would  be  sufficient  to  cleaf  him 
from  his  debts.  My  pride  caught  the 
alarm,  and  I  began  to  be  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  my  own  interest.  I  balanced 
in  my  mind,  the  consequences  of  what 
I  had  agreed  to  perform,  and  I  contem- 
plated my  future  prospects,  when  at 
the  decease  of  my  father  I  should 
succeed  to  his  titles,  without  the  means 
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Qf  maintaiDiBg  grandeur.  My  ideas 
bad  taken  such  a  lofty  flight,  that  I 
considered  my  Biugwood  property  only 
as  a  good  bachelor's  provision,  but 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
nobility*  Had  I  been  tol4  that  the 
fortune  of  many  noblemen  was  consi- 
derably less  than  what  I  at  present 
possessed^  I  should  in  all  probability 
have  shrugged  up  my  shoulders  and 
pitied  them. 

Another  view  of  the  superb  domain, 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
from  a  different  situation,  and  which  if 
possible,  ejiihibited  it  to  more  advantage, 
fixed  my  wavering  determination.  I 
resolved  on  no  account  to  part  uith  a 
single  acre,  and  at  last  worked  myself 
to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  1 
fancied  myself  in  the  actual  possession, 
and  already  commenced  some  imagi- 
nary improvements.  I  felt  that  I  could 
partially  relieve  my  father  with  my 
personal    property,    without    iii    the 
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slightest   degree  inconveniencing  my- 
self.    His  debts  I  knew  must  die  with 
himself,  and  I  was  not  so  ignorant  of 
the  ways  of  the  world  as  to  be  unaware 
that  the  tradesman  who  trusts  nobility, 
does  it  upon  the  calculation  that  the 
living   will   pay   for    the   dead.      His 
creditors  had  trusted  him  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  they  had  no  right  to 
reckon  upon   my  discharging  embar- 
rassments which   I  had    no  share   in 
creating.     I  did  not  apprehend  that  my 
father  was  overwhelmed  with  any  ex- 
traordinary nicety  of  feeling;    he  would 
otherwise  have  avoided  placing  himself 
in  so  painful  a  situation.     If  I  retained 
the  property,    the   latter  part   of  my 
fathers   life  would   still   be   rendered 
comfortable,  and  at  his  death  the  family 
estates  would  be  delivered  to  nie  clear 
and  unincumbered. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  wrote  to 
my  father,  desiring  him  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  the  business,  but  that  on  my 
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return  to  London,  I  \ironld  do  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  render  him  com- 
fortable in  bis  circumstances. 

The  time  thus  consumed  in  travers- 
ing the  Erpingham  estates,  were  per- 
haps the  only  days  I  6ver  experienced 
after  my  arrival  at  maturity  in  which 
pleasure  was  free  from  alloy,  for  the 
arrangements  with  my  father  gave  me 
no  pain,  as  I  conceived  myself  to  be 
acting  in  strict  conformity  to  my  duty. 
As  yet  I  had  tasted  only  the  blessings 
of  wealth ;  but  its  curses  had  already 
visited  me,  although  it  was  Avithout  my 
being  aware  of  it,  for  J  had  placed  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  a  most  consum- 
mate scoundrel. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  open, 
and  notwithstanding  my  eagerness  again 
to  plunge  into  metropolitan  luxuries,  I 
insensibly  lingered  round  the  *'  hall  of  my 
ancestors."  I  did  not  inform  my  father 
of  my  intention  of  remaining  here,  nor 
did  I  fix  a  specific  time  for  being  in 
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London.  I  suppose  he  took  Uie 
chances  of  a  letter  reaching  me,  for  in 
the  course  of  post  I  received  ou^  to^the 
following  purport : 

"  Come  intttaatly  to  town.  *Yoii 
are  the  dupe  of  a  designing  viUain.  !Po 
not  delay  a  moment. 

*•  £RPINO^AM.'' 

My  confidence  was  not  easily  to  b^ 
shaken.  The  same  blind  obstinacy  i^ 
which  I  persevered  when  resentment 
was  once  kindled,  was  equally  strong 
in  the  pertinacious  adherence  ia  a 
former  opinion  until  a  change  had  been 
ejffected  in  my  sentiments. 

The  alteration  visible  in  'the  count?- 
nance  of  Viiliers  on  my  handing  him 
the  letter,  I  attributed  to  honest  man- 
ly rage,  at  an  unjust  insinuation.  I 
considered  my  father  as  plotting 
against  me,  and  looked  upon  Yil tiers 
^s  my  guardian  angel.  It  was  through 
his  advice  that  I  had  been  induced  to 
preserve  my  property  from  being  scat- 
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tered  like  chaff  before  the  ^rind.  My 
father  I  thought  would  readily  belieye 
that  on  such  an  occasion,  friendship 
could  only  lead  to  one  side,  and  the 
disinterested  friend  of  his  son  must  of 
consequence  be  his  oytrn  enemy.  Be- 
sides, m}'  father's  views  had  been 
thwarted,  and  that  in  itself  was  suffici- 
ent  to  infuriate  him. 

•*  Do  you  suppose  me,'*  said  Villiers 
after  he  had  cast  his  eyes  over  the  con- 
cise epistle, — **  do  you  suppose  me  to 
hie  the  wretch  your  father  would  wish 
you  to  believe  ?" 

"  What  reason  have  I  for  the  sup- 
position? Your  conduct  hitherto  has 
certainly  not  justified  it." 

"  However,"  he  continued,  **  go  to 
your  father ; — it  is  your  duty.  Throw 
away  your  inheritance; — It  is  his  wish. 
Run  yourself  headlong  to  ruin  ;—  you 
will  please  him.  But  the  villain  before 
you  shall  never  be  a  witness  to  your 
folly.      Adieu!    be  careful  how  you 
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again  associate  with  such  villains  as 
myself." 

Villiers  abruptly  left  the  room,  and 
I  had  lost  my  presence  of  mind  too  far 
to  prevent  him.  His  absence  was  not 
long,  for  he  returned  within  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  part,  as  he  said,  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  only  person  whose  good 
opinion  he  had  ever  valued,  and  for 
whom  he  had  ever  felt  a  disinterested 
regard . 

"  I  do  not  blame  your  father/'  he 
observed,  "  nor  do  I  arraign  his  mo- 
tives. It  shall  never  be  said  thai  I 
have  estranged  the  child  from  the  pa- 
rent. I  wish  to  respect  your  father. 
I  respect  his  son.  I  know  the  good- 
ness of  his  son's  heart.  I  would  have 
deserved  their  mutual  esteem— —but 
farewell !" 

**  Stay  my  friend,"  I  exclaimed, 
"  blame  not  the  son  for  the  father  s 
fault.  Besides,  my  father  is  acting 
from  a    mistaken  impulse.      Nothing 
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more  remains  to  be  done  here  ;  let  us 
go  to  London,  every  thing  can  then  be 
ejKplained." 

"  What !  to  appear  before  the  father 
of  my  friend  with  the  imputation  of  a 
villain?  Never,  my  Lord  Winter- 
bourne!  It  is  your  duty  to  follow  your 
father's  directions :  it  is  my  duty  to 
behave  with  becoming  dignity  in  what 
concerns  myself/' 

"  My  father  has  been  deceived;  he 
will  gladly  acknowledge  his  error." 

**  Granted !  but  if  your  father  was 
weak  enough  to  be  deceived,  and  mean 
enough  to  apologize  where  no  apology 
ought  to  be  due,  think  you  that  I  can 
countenance  the  deception  and  tacitly 
admit  the  truth  of  the  charge,  by  again 
holding  intercourse  with  a  man  who 
has  so  cruelly  traduced  me." 

"  An  explanation  is  due  to  your 
character,  and  my  father  cannot  re- 
fuse it." 

**  No,  my  Lord  !  a  blow  inflicted  on 
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$o  tender  a  part  cannot  be  healed  b 
explanation.  My  hands  are  tied.  1 
is  the  father  of  my  valued  friend  wh 
has  wounded  me !  you  are  his  security 

But  by  the  living  God but  no  ma 

ter.  Again,  my  Lord,  farewell ! 
see  you  would  persuade  me,  but  T  ai 
fixed  and  determined.  You  may  on 
day  be  able  to  estimate  the  characti 
of  a  villain.  Here,  my  Lord,  is  m 
book  of  accounts,  and  in  this  pure 
you  will  find  the  balance  rem^immg  i 
my  hands;  there  is  no  occasion  fc 
any  discharge  in  this  instance.  If  an 
incorrectness  appears  which  I  aiQ  xfin 
aware  of,  it  sball  be  rectified." 

I  would  have  detained  him,  hi 
there  appeared  an  air  of  determinatio 
in  his  manner,  which  convinced  w 
that  all  my  persuasion  would  ^be  ic 
effectual.  Holding,  out  my  hand, 
received  his,  and  then  suffered  him  i 
depart  in  silence.  Villiers  had  pn 
viously  made  a  discovery  of  his  abs< 
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late  power  over  ipy  mind,  which  only 
fendered  him  more  anxious  to  rivet  the 
fetters  by  a  temporary  absence. 

The  languor  and  ennui  I  felt  on  be* 
ing  thus  deserted  are  indescribable. 
Left  to  myself  my  time  hung  upon 
my  hands  with  a  dreadful  weight 
The  rides  and  walks  in  which  I  had 
so  lately  delighted,  suddenly  lost  all 
their  charms.  A  continuance  at  £r- 
pingham  was  insupportable;  and  yet 
I  dreaded  to  return  to  London,  fear- 
ful of  becoming  the  tool  of  my  father. 
I  bad  been  taught  to  suspect  my  ser- 
vants, and  cautioned  against  the 
"weakness,"  of  trusting  hired  domes- 
tics. They  were  estranged  from  rae, 
and  there  was  not  a  soul  with  whom 
I  could  hold  intercourse.  At  last,  feel- 
ing that  any  alteration  must  be  for  the 
better,  I  resolved  to  change  the  scene, 
and  if  possible  to  regain  my  former 
companion  and  bosom  friend. 

With  this  view,  attended  only  by  a 
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groom,  who  was  my  foster  brother, 
and  who  had  shown  numerous  marks 
of  an  ardent  attachment  for  my  person, 
I  set  off*  for  London,  intending  to  keep 
my  arrival  a  secret  from  every  one^ 
and  particularly  from  my  father.  On 
Giles  I  thought  I  could  place  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  Never  having 
been  in  London,  his  person  was  un- 
known to  my  father's  household;  I 
could  therefore  employ  him  in  the 
double  capacity  of  servant  and  spy. 
Giles  had  been  bred  up  with  me  from 
his  infancy,  and  when  he  ceased  to  be 
my  playfellow  he  became  my  atteiid- 
ant,  until  his  propensity  to  the  stable 
led  him  to  seek  the  situation  of  groom. 
He  had  refused  all  offers  of  advance- 
ment, and  appeared  to  have  no  ambi- 
tion beyond  his  present  station.  In 
addition  to  a  good  heart,  Giles  had  an 
open  disposition,  was  of  an  athletip 
make,  and  prided  himself  upon  being 
what  is  termed  a  lover  of  fun. 
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.  I  must  acknowledge  that  i^  greatly 
deceived  myself  in  my  supposed  mo- 
tives  for  this  private  journey.  I  wish- 
ed to  believe  that  it  was  an  act  of  pru- 
dence which  would  enable  me  to  dis- 
cover the  real  state  of  my  father's  af- 
fairs. But  it  was  Villiers  alone  I  want- 
ed. My  father,  his  affairs,  ray  magni- 
ficent prospects,  all  vanished  from  be. 
fore  me,  leaving  a  dreary  waste,  which 
Villiers  alone  could  convert  into  a 
fruitful  region. 

I  took  great  credit  to  myself,  for  my 
wise  precaution  in  misleading  my  at- 
tendants, by  informing  them  that  I  was 
merely  going  to  Bingwood  to  visit  my 
former  tutor,  commanding  them  to 
wait  at  Erpingham  for  my  further 
directions. 

To  my  astonishment,  previous  to  my 
departure,  a  young  man  named  William 
Peters,  whom  Villiers  had  placed 
about  my  person,  and  to  whom  I  had 
insensibly  become  attached  for  his  con- 
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•taat  and  itnreiQitting  attention,  i 
quested  bis  immediate  discharge,  i 
less  he  were  permitted  to  abcompa 
me.  His  attaehmenl,  he  said,  wtfi 
render  a  separation  intolerable,  a 
if  he  were  not  allowed  to  attend  i 
he  should  think  that  I  considered  h 
no  longer  worthy  of  his  situatioii. 

My  natural  disposition  here  hn 
forth .  Thinking  that  what  he  said  i 
peared  as  if  he  was  dictating  to  t 
I  gave  him  no  answer,  but  directed  h 
to  name  the  amount  of  his  wag 
which  I  paid  him  without  a  single 
mark,  deterraiuiBg  in  my  own  mi 
that  his  character  should  pay  the  pr 
^f  what  I  considered  his  insolence. 
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SUFFICIENTLY  wary  to  prevent 
a  spy  upoQ  my  actions,  although  I  did 
not  conceive  there  was  any  thing  re- 
markable in  my  conduct,  I  set  off  from 
Erpingham  on  my  way  to  Bingwood, 
but  at  the  first  intersection  I  struck 
into  the  London  road.  Giles  and 
myself  were  mounted  on  horseback. 
We  had  rather  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  travel,  which  we  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  in  three  days, 
calculating  that  the  horses  would  have 
ample  time  to  recover  from  their  exer- 
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tion  at  thier  journey's  end.    I  had  now 
an  object  in  view  which  was  capable 
of  occupying  my  mind.     The  journey 
was  delightful ;  it  was  true,  I  was  in 
a    great    measure    left    to    my    own 
thoughts,  but  the  fatigue  of  riding  ran- 
dered  my  sleep  sound  at  nighty   and 
the  continued  change  of  scene  amused 
me  in  the  day  time.     Besides,  I  now 
reflected  on  my  actual  situation.  I  had 
a  large  sum  in  ready  money,  with  an 
unincumbered  estate  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand a  year  in  possession,  an  estate  of 
three  times  that  amount  in  reversion. 
I  was  wholly  free  from  controul,  and 
nothing    was    apparently  wanting   to 
make  me  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  nay 
mind  should  have  dwelt  upon    these 
pleasing  prospects,  and  that  I  should 
have  felt  more  and  more  exhilarated* as 
I  approached  towards  the  focus  of  all 
that  is    congenial  to  the  mind  of  the 
young,  sanguine,  and  thoughtless. 
We  travelled  onwards  with  no  other 
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interruption  than  was  requisite  to  af- 
ford the  necessary  repose  to  man  and 
beast,  until  we  arrived  at  the  first  yH- 
lag-e  on  the   London  side  of  Barnet, 
where,  one  of  my  horse's  shoes  having 
become  loose,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  stopping  at  a  blacksmith's  to 
bare  it  fastened  on.     While  this  ope- 
ration was  performing,  I  strolled  across 
the  way  to  a  little  inn,  thinking  to  be- 
guile the  time  with  a  newspaper.     I 
had  scarcely  seated  myself  at  the  par- 
lour window,   when  I  perceived  Wil- 
liam Peters,  my   discharged  servant, 
pass  rapidly  by,   well  mounted  on  a 
blood  horse.     Unperceived  by  him,  I 
put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  him  speaking  to  the  man  belong- 
ing to  the  turnpike  gate,  which  was 
situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
blacksmith's  shed.     The  gate-keeper's 
hand  was  pointed  to  the  shed,  seeming- 
ly directing   the   attention   of  Peters 
towards  it.     The  latter  turned  his  head 
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to  the  blackmith's,  but  in  an  instant,  a« 
if  he  had  recollected  himself,  he 
spurred  his  horse  into  a  hand  gall  )p 
and  speedily  got  out  of  sight. 

The  appearance  of  Peters  on  hone- 
back  did  not  at  the  time  strike  me  xis 
particularly  remarkable ;  although  I 
might  perhaps  have  M^ondered  a  little 
at  seeing  him  well  mounted,  and  at  his 
travelling  with  such  expedition.  1  ha<l 
left  him  behind  me  at  Erpingham,  ami 
I  had  not  loitered  upon  the  road.  1 
caught  sight  of  him  again  as  I  got  off 
ray  horse  at  the  ■  hotel  in  m 

Street. 

The  few  changes'  of  linen  which 
Giles  had  brought  in  his  saddle  bags 
were  nearly  exhausted  on  the  road. 
But  in  London,  I  well  knew  that 
every  thing  could  be  procured  in  an 
instant:  the  want  of  a  clean  shirt  there- 
fore would  soon  be  remedied.  How- 
ever, I  now  discovered  a  striking  in- 
stance of  my  want  of  foresight,   or 
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rather  of  my  want  of  thought.    Giles 
had  fortunately  money  enough  of  his 
own  to  bear  our  expences  on  the  road ; 
lie  had,  of  course  no  occasion  to  ap* 
ply  to  me.     But  his  little  stock  was 
nearly  exhausted  as  he  paid  the  last 
turnpike,   aud  he    then    ventured    to 
mention  to  me  the  state  of  his  finances. 
They  were  completely  disordered,  and 
I  was  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to 
famish  him  with  the  ways  and  means. 
In  losing  my  confidential  companion, 
I  lost  my  treasurer  and  purse  bearer, 
and  was  literally  without  a  single  far- 
thing in'my  pocket.     Villiers  had,  in- 
deed, professed  to   lay  on  the   table, 
previous  to  his  departure,  the  money 
which  be  said  belonged  to  me,  but  I 
had  deposited  the  purse  in  my  travel- 
ling  case.     I   now  felt  myself  in  an 
awkward  predicament,  as  neither  Giles 
nor  his  master  possessed  within  them- 
selves the  art  of  living  upon  air,  or  the 
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science   of  creating  something  out  of 
nothing. 

My  personal  property  had  chiefly 
been  placed  in  the  funds,  and  my 
trustees  had  informed  me  that  it  was 
transferred  to  my  own  name ;  but  1  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  means 
of  disposing  of  any  part.  Indepen^ 
dent  of  my  ignorance  of  the  mode  of 
raising  money  in  this  way,  I  was  wise 
enough  to  be  aware  that  it  would  be 
requisite  to  identify  my  person,  which 
did  not  suit  with  my  present  views  of 
privacy. 

The  balance  in  the  hand  of  my 
banker  trustee  was  likewise  placed  to 
my  own  account,  but  I  had  completely 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  be- 
sides they  must  be  unacquainted  with 
my  hand  writing.  The  sale  of  the 
horses  seemed  the  only  feasible  way, 
under  present  circumstances,  of  satis- 
fying present  wants  and  providing  a 
small  supply  for  the  future.   But  Giles 
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was  a  total  stranger  in  London,  and 
a  complete  novice  in  the  ways  of  the 
world.  To  live  without  money  was 
next  to  impossible.  To  procure  it,  I 
sent  for  the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  and 
told  him  that  I  wished  to  sell  the 
horses  immediately,  but  that  my  ser- 
vant had  never  been  in  London  before, 
and  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  at 
all  in  the  business.  Mine  host  viewed 
me  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  and  left 
the  room  with  the  look  of  a  person  who 
felt  that  he  had  discovered  a  secret, 
telling  me  that  he  would  send  for  a 
horse  dealer. 

I  sat  down  to  ruminate  on  my  future 
plans^  satisfied  that  the  sale  of  my 
horses  would  furnish  me  with  the 
means  of  preserving  me  incognito,  'for 
at  least  some  time  to  come,  and  was 
debating  within  myself  whether  my 
first  endeavours  should  be  directed 
towards  Villiers  or  towards  my  father. 
But  before  I  could  arrive  at  any  satis- 
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fttctory  coBclusioD,  Giles  made  his  ap- 
pearance, seemingly  braised  fromf  head 
to  foot.  He  informed  me  that  the 
people  of  the  house  had  been  question- 
mg  him  closely ;  "  bnt,"  said  Giles, 
••  they  got  nothing  out  of  me ;  Tte 
told'em  lies  by  the  score.  One  man 
lansghed  and  said  my  master's  time  was 
pretty  well  come ;  another  said,  that  I 
trere  too  pretty  a  lad  to  be  hanged 
fet.  I  told  him  that  might  be  a 
Lnnnun  compliment,  but  it  was  a  sort 
6f  Si  thing  in  our  country  we  should 
answer  in  this  way,  said  I,  laying 
him  as  flat  as  a  pancake  upon  the 
floor.  Another  then  laid  hold  of  me 
by  the  collar,  but  I  sent  he  after  'tother. 
Then  all  hell  broke  loose,  so  I  fought 
lily  way  through  them,  to  tell  ye  all 
about  it,  for  I  heard  some  of  'em  talk* 
ingof  a  constable  and  a  warrant." 

Ddring  the  recital  of  Giles's  tale, 
kny  indignation  at  this  treatment  of  my 
a^tv^hl  advanced  to  the  highest  pitch. 
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and  I  tamed  in  my  mind  the  most  e^ 
fe<  tomi  mode  of  revenging  the  insult 
I  rjonld  not  altogether  acquit  Giles  of 
bJame,  in  probably  giving  vent  to  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense,  in  answer  to 
ef.quires  proceeding  from  mere  curio* 
sity;  bat  my  charge  to  him  not  to  let 
me  be  known  on  any  considerattoOj 
was  an  excuse,  if  not  sufficient  to  free 
hba  from  censure,  at  least  enough  to 
palliate  the  offence.  Giles  had  hardly 
( oncluded  his  narrative,  when  an  ill* 
looking  man  entered  the  room,  and 
without  the  ceremony  of  an  introduce 
tion,  or  announcing  his  business,  ad* 
vanced  towards  me.  He  yiewed  me 
from  head  to  foot,  scrutinizing  my  fea* 
tares  with  the  eyes  of  a  lynx*  He 
looked  from  time  to  time  at  a  printed 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  mut- 
tering to  himself  as  he  alternately  pe- 
rused me  and  the  hand  bill. 

''  He  answers  the  description,"  said 
my  new  visitor,  calling  to  some  person 
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without,  "  but  you  had  better  see  him 
yourself.  You  may  be  able  to  swear 
to  him." 

i'  Giles  and  myself  sought  for  in- 
formation in  the  looks  of  each  other, 
but  there  was  nothing  which  could 
afford  it.  Farther  light  was,  however, 
thrown  upon  the  affair  by  the  entrance 
of  a  little  herring  gutted  animal,  ac-^ 
conapanied  among  others  by  a  jolly 
buxom  dame  of  forty  or  thereabouts, 
dressed  in  flaming  yellow  from  top  to 
toe.  A  pair  of  light  grey  eyes  twink- 
led under  a  low  forehead,  and  that 
forehead  was  surmounted  by  an  im- 
mence  toup6e.  The  reader  l^ill  bear 
in  mind  that  I  was  then  forty  years 
younger  than  I  am  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  that  i  speak  of  the  delec- 

m 

table  dresses  of  the  day,  when  every 
head  supported  a  living  colony  of  free- 
booters,—-when  every  contact  of  heads 
afforded  opportunity  for  emigration,-- 
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and  when  a  mouse  could  wanton  with- 
out discovery  in  a  lady's  curl. 

"Pray,  dear  Mr.  Constable,*'  said 
the  iady,  *'  hold  the  u^illain  fast;  I 
would  not  be  frit  so  again,  no  not  for 
never  so  much.  Oh !  its  him,  I'll  take 
my  bible  oath  on't.  Mr.  Ninethman, 
vy  doDt  you  swear  to  him  ?" 

"  Vy  lovee,  an  oath  is  a  matter  of 
conscience,  and  the  pious  Mr.  Bare- 
bones,  says,  swear  not  at  all.  Besides 
I  trimbled  so." 

*^  A  fiddlestick  for  Mr.  Barebones," 
cried  the  lady  swelling  like  a  turkey 
cock,  and  almost  bursting  with  rage ; 
"  he  has  picked  your  pocket  enough 
already,  you  snivelling  puppy !  You 
a  man,  quotha !  You  can  look  at  a  thief 
that  vill  vheedle  you  out  of  your 
money,  vhile  ■." 

^*  When  this  farce  is  ended,"  said  I 
haughtily,,  and  with  as  much  dignity 
as  I  could  possibly  assume,  **  I  sup- 
pose you  will  all  have  the  goodness  to 
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quit  the  room.  If  this  is  your  public 
room,  landlord,  I  desire  a  priyfeite 
one  ?^' 

**  Oh  !*'  said  a  coxcomb,  who  h^d 
made  his  entry  with  the  rest,  "  ptitty 
let  the  gentleman  be  private,  eoti* 
stable !  Gad  he  is  the  first  I  ever  hettrd 
of  that  was  in  a  hurry  for  a  condemned 
cell." 

My  countenance,  I  imagine  beg^n  to 
make  a  terrific  appearance,  IS[>r  the 
puppy  to  avoid  probably  a  d^an^e- 
nient  of  his  sweet  person  made  a  hasty 
retreat  towards  the  doon 

^"^  If  so  be  as  how  the  gemman$  is  a 
gemman,''  said  another  blackguard 
looking  fellow,  "  he  need  vant  for  no- 
thing, and  if  he  chuses  to  pay  ft>r  a 
co'^ch  ^o  tilt  office,  ve  shan^t  press  for  bis 
valking.  Nobody  knows  more  befr- 
terer  than  ve  vat's  due  to  a  gem  man. 
But  mayhap  the  gemman  may  like  a 
gtoss  of  vine,  or  a  flash  of  lightening, 
before  he  goes.'' 
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"  Ves !  yesP  said  the  lady  in  yelWw. 
''  Heis  a  pretty  gentleman,  iBdeecl,  bis 
very  looks  would  hang  ym!" 

GiJes  had  discovered  by  this  time 
tiiat  this  estraordinavy  discourse  was 
levelled  at  myself.  Indigmutt  at  snek 
language  being  directed  to  hia  master, 
and  being  to  much  of  a  Britoo  to  strike 
a  woman,  ke  coolly  vented  his  rage 
upon  her  unoffending  spouse,  whom 
be  civilly  and  without  noise  or  cete- 
mof  y  extended  at  his  length  upon  the 
groand.  This,  to  be  sare>  wa0  not  a 
wc  rk  of  much  difficulty,  considering 
the  disproportion  in  the  muscular 
powers  of  the  parties  ;  but  Giles  had 
only  intended  it  as  conveying  his  in- 
iention  of  becoming  the  champion  of 
his  master's  cause.  He  had  now  be- 
i^un  the  affray,  and  he  was  ready  to 
maintain  his  share  in  the  conflict  which 
he  bad  roused. 

The  constable,  for  such  was  ray 
first  .visitor,   to  prevent  fuitluer   mis^ 
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chief,  and  to  secure  one  of  his  prison- 
ers  at  least,  from  the  possibility  of 
escape,  as  well  as  to  avenge  the  caase* 
of  the  recumbent  tailor,  prepared  him- 
self, by  collecting  his  strength,  to  place 
Giles  in  a  similar  situation.  A  mighty 
blow  was  projected  from  a  pair  of 
Herculean  shoulders,  which,  had  it 
lighted  where  it  was  intended,  would 
have  placed  ray  co-ad jutor  completely 
hors  de  combat.  But  as  no  one  could 
be  more  an^are  than  Giles,  although  no 
coward,  that  the  *'  better  part  of  va- 
lour is  discretion,"  he  wisely  stooped 
his  head,  and  suffered  the  compliment 
intended  for  him  to  pass  with  diminish- 
ed force  to  the  puppy  before-mention- 
ed. The  blow  was  doubly  effective: 
it  not  only  levelled  the  object  who  re- 
ceived it,  but,  extended  its  force  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  rules  of  peroussion,  to 
my  friend  in  yellow  the  amiable  Mrs. 
IVinethman.  The  lady  falling  by  the 
natural  laws  of  gravity,  furnished^  un- 
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willingly,  an  enviable  resting  place  to 
the  reclining  beau.  The  constable, 
who  by  over  reaching  himself  in  miss- 
ing GileSf  had  almost  lost  his  balance, 
was  easily  precipitated  on  the  recum- 
bent pair,  by  a  slight  motion  from 
Giles's  fist. 

These  events  passed  in  such  rapid 
succession,  tliat  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve the  scene  to  be  real,  particularly 
when  looking  to  the  opposite  side  to 
that  which  had  hitherto  been  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  battle,  I  perceived  that 
the  landlord  and  the  constable's  com- 
panion, had  been  equally  the  victims  of 
Giles's  prowess ;  the  latter  having  seiz- 
ed at  the  same  moment  the  leg  on 
which  each  was  then  placing  the  most 
dependence,  and  thus  accomplished 
their  overthrow. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  said  Giles,  forget- 
ting himself  for  the  first  time,  "  the 
coast  is  clear.'' 

"  At  the  sound  of  '^  my  lord,"  my 
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prostrate  enemies  were  aghast.  I  coold 
perceive  the  lower  jaws  gradaaUy  4^ 
scend.  Every  eye  was  directed  towards 
me  in  a  vacant  unmeaning  stare,  but 
not  one  of  the  party  seemed  capable 
of  resaming  the  perpendicular  posfwre. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  time  the 
reclining  parties  would  have  remained 
in  their  present  position.  The  om- 
formity  of  the  scene  was^  however, 
interrupted  hy  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected entrance  of  Villiers. 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  astonish- 
ment as  he  viewed  the  field  of  battle. 
"  Heyday !  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  this 
is  taking  London  by  storm  ;  the  whole 
world,  at  this  rate,  would  be  unable 
to  withstand  you  and  yonr  lieutenant- 
general." 

By  this  time  the  landlord  had  re- 
gained his  footing,  and  being  acquainted 
with  Villiers,  asked  '*  if  the  gentleman 
was  known  to  him,  for  he  had  appeared 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances." 


^. 
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"  Know  fciiii^*'  replied  Villiers,  "  aye 
old  Bomfice,  and  so  will  all  of  yoa 
kaow  bim  to  your  cost  Bnt  to  ta^e 
ttomble  and  circumlocotioo,  he  is  Vis- 
coast  Winter  bourne,  the  possessor  of 
twenty  tbonsand  a  year  in  his  own 
right,  and  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of 
£rpHighani.'* 

Dismay  seized  erery  coanteaance. 
By  degrees  the  leading  personages 
were  on  their  legs.  The  constable's 
assistant  was  the  first  to  retreat,  lear- 
ing  his  principal  to  make  peace  for 
both.  The  constable  hoped  my  honour 
would  consider  that  he  was  only  acting 
according  to  his  duty,  which  he  always 
took  as  the  guide  of  his  conduct ;  then 
witfaoot  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  followed 
the  example  rf  his  comrade.  The  lady 
and  her  husband  had  regained  their 
footing,  by  the  assistance  of  the  land- 
lord. The  husband  would  have  made 
good  his  retreat,  without  the  ceremony 
of  taking  leave,  but  his  wife  caught 
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him  by  the  arm,  and  taking  some  cards 
from  his  pocket  ^'  purtested  that  she 
vas  vastly  sorry  for  vhat  had  happened^ 
and  vondered  how  the  constable  could 
be  so  .  blind,  seeing  as  how  nobility 
vas  written  upon  my  forehead."  She 
further  said,  that  although  her  hus- 
band looked  so  like  a  fool,  he  was  one 
of  the  best  tailors  in  London  for  strong 
vork  ;  and  assured  me,  that  I  should 
find  the  very  best  of  treatment  in  Round 
Court. 

^  The  landlord  retreated  in  his  turn, 
leaving  only  the  gentleman  who  would 
have  sent  me  to  the  condemned  hole. 
He  was  setting  his  face  for  a  long  train 
of  apologies,  but  seeing  Giles  in  the 
act  of  opening  the  window,  he  pru-^ 
dently  made  to  the  door,  as  by  far  the 
pleasantest  way  of  ejectment 
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CHAP.  VI. 


DETERMINA  TION. 


THUS  freed  from  my  iDtruders,  I 
immediately  held  out  my  hand  to  wel- 
come Yilliers,  and  in  the  joy  of  my 
heart  thanked  him  for  his  timely  in« 
terference,  which  had  saved  me  from 
an  awkward  exposure.  I  did  not  give 
him  time  to  reply,  but  told  him  that 
he  must  forget  our  former  difference^ 
which  was  solely  occasioned  by  his 
own  hastiness,  and  that  he  must  re- 
place himself  upon  his  former  footing. 

Villiers  assured  me  that  my  interest 
had  been  the  sole  object  of  his  inces- 
saut  attention.  If  I  suspected  him, 
I  injured  him.  There  were,  however, 
in  consequence  of  my  father's  letter, 
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some  particular  points,  the  discussion 
of  which  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion.  Our  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment upon  them,  would,  he  said,  de- 
termine the  continuance  or  final  close 
of  our  friendship  and  intimacy.  It  was 
true  he  was  not  rich,  but  he  ^as  inde- 
pendent in  principle,  and  his  honour 
and  self*approbation  were  dearer  to 
him  than  life.  The  latter  he  would  wil- 
lingly lose  for  me,  but  the  two  former 
he  would  forfeit  for  no  man,  nor  would 
he  for  an  instant  continue  an  acquaint- 
ance, where  the  purity  of  bis  intentions 
were  doubted. 

When  victory  had  declared  herself 
on  our  side,  and  when  the  field  of  battle 
was  left  in  our  possession,  without  a 
chance  of  its  being  again  disputed, 
Giles  made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  his 
early  exploits,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  conquest,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
exult  over  the  vanquished.  From  him 
J  could  not  expect  to  encr^ase  my  stock 
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tt  infornrntioD,  but  as  I  was  desirous 
Of  leamiDg  the  cause  of  the  strange 
occurrences  to  which  I  had  just  been 
vituess,  I  requested  Villiers  to  make 
the  necessary  inquiries.  During  his 
absence,  the  foil  j  and  thoughtlessness 
of  my  conduct  rushed  forcibly  upon 
my  mind.  I  had  set  out  with  the  in- 
tmtion  of  inyestigating  the  circum- 
stances of  others,  and  from  want  of 
experience  had  thrown  myself  into  a 
most  unpleasant  situation,  from  which, 
but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Vil- 
liers, I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
extricate  myself,  without  a  consider- 
able degree  of  difficulty,  and  without 
a  total  foilnre  of  my  plans.  Since  I 
have  seen  more  of  the  world,  and  of 
its  ways,  I  have  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  state  of  surveillance  which  the  line 
of  proceeding  I  had  adopted  bad  in  a 
great  measure  warranted*  I  was  now 
thoroughly  convinced,  notwithstand- 
ing all  my  ^ense  and  abilities,  which 
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were  to  render  rae  an  ornament  to  my 
age  and  country,  how  totally  unfit  1 
was,  in  every  respect,  to  be  my  own 
guide,  and  how  necessary  to  my  future 
comfort  and  happiness  was  the  society 
of  a  disinterested  friend,  well  versed  in 
^^  men  and  manners,"  and  on  whose 
judgment  I  could  safely  rely.  What 
a  proof  had  Villiers  given  me  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  ^his  friendship,  by 
quitting  me,  at  the  first  moment  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  my 
mind  against  him. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  Vil- 
liers did  not  occur  to  me  as  at  all 
extraordinary,  I  only  thought  of  the 
happy  effects  of  his  interposition  ;  and 
it  was  a  considerable  time  afterwards 
that  I  learnt  the  cause  of  my  then  see- 
ing him.  Peters,  it  appeared,  had  been 
left  a  spy  upon  my  actions,  with  direc- 
tions on  no  account  to  lose  sight  of  me 
for  an  instant.  Villiers,  instead  of  going 
to  London  as  he  proposed  to  do  when 
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we  parted,  concealed  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Erpingham,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Peters^  whom  he  had 
mounted  for  the  occasion,  and  who 
left  directions  for  his  employer  at  eyery 
place  on  the  road,  had  arrived  in 
London,  and  was  at  the  hotel  a  few 
minutes  after  us.  I  have  had  my  suspi- 
cions whether  my  being  considered  as 
a  highwayman  was  not  the  effect  of 
his  instigation.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  event  answered  his  purpose,  and 
the  business  altogether  made  me  more 
than  ever  his  dupe. 

Viiliers,  on  his  return,  informed  me 
that  the  uproar  had  been  principally 
occasioned  by  the  prevaricating  non- 
sense which  Giles  had  uttered  in  the 
place  allotted  to  the  servants.  The 
neighbour  and  particular  friend  of  the 
landlord,  Mr.  Ninethman,  the  tailor, 
who  was  in  the  practice  of  driving  his 
loving  wife  in  a  one-horse  chaise  to 
their    villa   at    Finchley,    had    been 
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stopped  and  robbed  upon  the  oommi 
two  ereniogti  before,  by  a  couple 
highwaymen.  My  offering  to  sell  i 
horses  from  which  Giles  and  my« 
had  just  alighted  at  (iie  door  of  i 
hotel,  and  wishing  that  neitlier  myi 
nor  servant  should  be  seen  in  1 
business,  gave  rise  to  the  suspiM 
The  tailor  and  bis  wife,  with  a  o 
stable  and  his  attendant,  were  » 
for  to  identify  and  secure  the  si 
posed  highwaymen. 

Thus  ended  my  first  outset  in  ', 
under  my  own  guidance.  From  i 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  said  n  oi 
great  man,  is  but  a  step;  and  ' 
distance  did  not  appear  muck  grea 
between  a  peer  and  a  highwajmit 
Had  1  been  tried  under  the  code  ! 
poleon,  which  presumes  every  man 
be  guilty  until  he  can  prove  his  in 
cence,  the  distance  would  have  b< 
still  less.  But  thanks  to  our  ble«! 
constitution,  every  man  is  considei 
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ionocent  until  the  laws  of  his  country 
declare  him  to  be  guilty. 

The  decided  approbation  of  Villiers 
was  bestowed  upon  my  intention  of 
getting  at  the  knowledge  of  my  fa- 
ther's circurastaaces,  and  he  kindly 
undertook  to  save  me  the  trouble  of 
making  the  necessary  inquiries,  by  at- 
tending to  the  business  himself;  but  on 
<Mie condition,-^ that  I  should  keep  my 
arrival  in  town  a  profound  secret  from 
my  fatber  and  his  connections,  and 
that  I  should  be  entirely  guided  by  his 
instructions.  On  these  simple  condi- 
tions, to  which  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  refuse  my  assent,  be  consented 
again  to  watch  over  my  interest  and 
take  the  management  of  my  concerns. 
The  unjust  suspicions  of  my  father  be 
could  never  forgive,  but  his  regard  for 
me  had  induced  him  to  wave  all  petty 
considerations.  But  he  could  never  as- 
sociate with  me,  if  by  holding  inter- 
course with  my  father,  I  tacitly  counte- 
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Danced   such  an  abominable  imputa- 
tion. 

He  would  use  his  utmost  exertions 
in  the  development  of  the  Earl's  diffi- 
culties.    My  duty  would  then  perhaps 
lead  me  to  my  father :   in  that  case  he 
should  have  served  me  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  consistently  with  what 
he  considered  due  to  his  own  charac* 
ter  and  consequence.     He  would  there 
take  his  leave.    The  Earl  was  a  man 
equally  well  acquainted  with  mankind 
as  himself,    and  equally   capable   of 
guiding  me  in  my  career.     Besides  he 
(Villiers)  had  only  friendship  to  recom- 
mend him,  whereas  the  Earl  would 
view  me  with  the  affection  of  a  parent. 
As  I  could  now   make  use  of  my 
friend,  there  was  no  occasion  to  sacri- 
fice two  valuable  horses  for  the  pit- 
tance  which  necessity  might  previous- 
ly have  compelled  me  to  accept     The 
cash  business  then   came  under  con- 
sideration.     Villiers  could   apply   to 
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my  late  trustees  in  my  name,  \vithout 
my  being  supposed  to  be  in  London, 
and  could  settle  every  thing;-  as  well  as 
if  I  had  been  present  in  propria  persona. 
They  were  both  acquainted  with  his 
person,  and  with  the  confidence  I  re- 
posed in  hini;  many  obstacles  to  my 
obtaining  an  immediate  supply  were 
thus  removed.  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Bearblock,  desiring  the  lawyer  to 
farnish  my  friend  with  all  the  informa- 
tion in  his  power  respecting  my  cash 
and  funded  property.  The  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  answer  every  purpose,  and  as 
my  signature  was  easily  authenticat- 
ed our  wants  were  readily  supplied. 

My  confinement  in  the  day  time  be- 
came extremely  irksome  to  me ;  but  this 
was  in  some  measure  counterbalanced 
bythedebauchery  and  dissipation  of  the 
night.  With  a  view  of  affording  me 
amusement,  and  of  preventing  the  hours 
hanging  too  heavily  upon  my  hands, 
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Yilliers  led  me  into  every  excess  oCtbe 
tavera  and  bagaio,  until  I  was  thorough^ 
ly  Qatiated.  In  a  house  of  the  lattar 
descpiptioni  I  waa  an  inmate  upward* 
of  a  week,  having  been  made  a^rei> 
hoBflsve  06  a  discoyery  at  the  faoteL 
At  the  tan^ern  I  constantly  met  witbi 
what  Villiers  denominated  ehaieei  com^ 
paniansv  but  in  what  their  ehoieeBM^ 
consisted  I  could  never  properly  uiv* 
defistand.  It  was  neither  in  their  eating: 
npsin  thieir  dtinkiog^  for  tliey  swallowedi 
Hidiscrimiaately  whatever  was  fmi 
befoiie  them^  and  it  certainliy  was  not 
VBL  tbeii!  language,  for  that  consisted  o£ 
stale  jeste,  grossness  without  wit,  and 
ribaddry  without  sense.  One  thing 
however  I  remarked ;  they  acted  to- 
w^ldsVilliers  with  the  most,  complete 
aiabser v^ienoy;  they  were  at  his  beck  and 
call,,  and  came  and  went  at  his  com* 
mandk  This  made  me  entertain  a  high, 
opinion'  of  my  own  consequence,  see* 
ing  m^^elf  so  differently  treatedt  fipom^ 


thme  wba  in  cfress  and  appearance 
w«re86emiBgffiny  eqtrals,  an(f,\rho,  for 
ofigftf  I  knew  at  the  time,  might  have 
reMdns,  liSre  myself,  for  dropping  their 
tStfes;  1  observed  ttrat  Yitfiers  always 
dischai^ged  the  reckoning,  but  t  thought 
tlrat  uiigfat  have  arisen  fVom  a  desire 
Off  biff  part  to  save  hfs  friends  aR  the 
trmbte  possible. 

The  accountiff  which  Tilliers  laid 
before  me  from  trine  to  time  were  ab- 
Mlntefy  terrfffing.  My  father's  dif- 
ScuKies  appeared  to  e:s:ceed,  as  Viltiertf 
had  predicted,  the  whole  value  of  the 
Frpingham  esta4:e8.  To  cot  oft  the 
entKil  would  be  madness  ;  it  would  be 
only  to  ruin  myself,  for  my  father 
woufd  still  have  nothing  left.  His  per- 
69n  was*  sacred,  and  I  could  supply 
him  with  every  comfort  except  that  of 
enabling  him  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  himself  clear  from  debt. 

My  mind  was  fully  made  up  on  the 
business ;  but  unwilling  to  make  to  my 
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father  a  communication  which  I  knew 
would  vex  and  irritate  him,  I  wished 
to  devolve  the  task  upon  Villiers. 
From  this  proposition  Villiers  started 
with  horror.  "  Do  you  imagine  for 
an  instant,  my  Lord  Winterbourne,*' 
said  he,  ^'  that  f  can  submit  to  such 
a  degradation..  I  am  your  friend,  but 
only  to  a  certain  extent.  Press  me  fur* 
ther,  and  we  are  strangers." 

•*  Besides,"  added  he,  "  on  so  deJi- 
oate  a  point  the  intervention  of  a  third 
person  would  render  the  refusal  doubly 
galling.  It  would  be  a  tacit  acknow- 
ledgement of  your  dependence  on  the 
opinion  of  others.  Your  father  might 
well  blame  you  if  he  supposed  for  an 
instant  that  you  were  acting  under  the 
influence  and  advice  of  another,  instead 
of  from  your  own  conviction.  After 
what  has  alread  passed  with  your  fa- 
ther, I  ought  perhaps  to  be  the  last 
person  to  urge  you  to  an  interview, 
which  is  perhaps  unavoidable.     While 
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I  allow  of  my  anxiety  to  preserve  your 
friendship  and  regard,  my  fears  na- 
turally suggest  to  me  the  next  to  cer- 
tainty that  I  shall  be  made  the  subjeet 
of  fresh  abuse.  The  villain  Mrill  pro- 
bably become  a  demon^  although  had 
he  suffered  the  son  to  plunge  headlong 
into  ruin,  with  the  father  he  might  have 
been  an  angel  of  purity." 

I  solemnly  assured  Yilliersthat  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
shake  the  unbounded  confidence  I  re* 
posed  in  him.  It  was  founded,  I  said, 
upon  the  basii(  of  gratitude  and  opi- 
nion, and  was  not  likely  to  be  disturb- 
ed by  every  trifling  breeze  of  falsehood 
and  scandal. 

After  revolving  in  our  minds 
the  several  plans  which  presented 
themselves,  in  order  to  select  that 
which  on  mature  consideration  appear- 
ed the  most  desirable,  we  decided  that, 
the  communication  'would  be  best 
made  in  a  letter  from  myself,  and  that 
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it  should  be  confined  to  as  few  irai«dii 
as  possible.  The  Earl  would  Jw3r»  tun^ 
to  make  the  best  ofhh  di8appoiati9€i3t» 
and  if  he  gave  way  tppassdon  be/OKMiM 
vent  it  upou  whoevier  happei^ed  ka  come 
within  bis  reach.  1  wrote  w  ioll^wm^ 

"  My  Lord, 

''  It  is  after  tbe  wo6t 
serious  reflection  upon  our  pespaetiw 
<arx^Qf)stwce9«  iirnl  I  mn  ttn4w  (the 
paib£ul  necessity  of  kiii^nmg  yon, 
bo we:i^i^  iwpl^MAt  it  Wfty  be  to  fgm- 
wH,  that  I  ^HHicei^  it  a»  Mt  of  4miif 
to  myself  sod  j&wily  to  witbfaoU  mf 
.eomseut  to  nrrangf  meuts  wbieb  Quuit 
wfwltibJy  l^ad  to  itbe  nMn  of  fn  ancieet 
and  honourable  house.  My  ilfieriiii- 
uation^  my  I^ord^  i$  fixed,  mid  no 
icouaideratiou  whatter^r  is^aU  tempt 
me  to  depart  from  it  by  severing  tbe 
noble  inheritance  of  my  finreHXhtrB* 

"  Aa  1  before  informed  your  Loord- 
ibip,  my  personal  property  shall  be 
at  your  entire  disposal,  to  promote 
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y^ur  happiness  in  any  way  yon  think 
proper,  but  beyond  that  I  sbottM  loae 
8)ght  of  ray  own  dignity  and  ymir  teal 
interast* 

^  In  e^ery  sentiment  of  gratitude  2m4 
&Ual  affection  no  one  can  more  abound 

**  Your  devoted, 

"  Winterbourne/ 
I  dispatched  my  lett^,  by  the  hand 
of  G^les^  with  direcCioBB  to  take  it  in 
tfaeefvening,  and  simply  to  leave  it  with 
the  porter,  without  a  single  peraark. 
As  it  contained  neither  place  nor  ^te 
it  was  not  very  likely  that  I  should 
have  any  reply  to  it.  I  had  been  in 
London  upwards  of  three  weeks  and 
during  the  whole  time  I  had  never  once 
thought  of  the  surprise  which  my  un- 
accountable absence  must  have  occa- 
sioned. But  as  I  did  not  make  my 
appearance  before  my  father  at  the  time 
he  had  every  reason  to  expect  me  in 
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London,  he  probably  anticipated  the 
subject  of  my  letter. 

After  waiting  a  few  days,  to  allow 
ray  father  time  to  cool,  1  resolved  to 
go  to  Erpingham  House  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  more  fully  my  rea- 
sons. Of  my  father  I  was  independent 
in  every  respect,  and  I  had  never  ex- 
perienced from  him  the  slightest  pater* 
nal  solicitude;  but  there  was  an  indis- 
cribable  something  of  which  I  stood  in 
awe.  I  inwardly  dreaded  the  meeting, 
for  I  doubted  whether  on  an  interview 
I  should  be  able  to  maintain  my  de- 
termination,  however  wisely  it  had  been 
formed. 

My  seeking  an  interview  with  my 
father,  however,  was  rather  against  the 
opinion  of  my  adviser,  but  as  some 
trivial  occurrences  had  given  him  a  fur- 
ther insight  into  my  character,  and  had 
proved  to  him  that  there  was  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  obstinacy  lurking 
at  the  bottom,  which,  when  called  into 
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action  might  be  difficult  to  smother, 
he  did  not  use  much  exertion  in  dis- 
suading me,  leading  things  to  operate 
io  bis  favour  of  their  own  accord,  from 
the  known  violence  of  my  father's  cha- 
racter, and  from  my  techiness;  of  both 
of  which  he  had  met  with  ample  proofs. 
My  visit  was  short.  My  father  charg- 
ed me  with  completing  his  ruin.  He 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  abject 
wretch  who  could  so  willingly  become 
the  tool  of  a  swindling  adventurer.  My 
punishment,  he  said,  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. It  would  be  the  natural 
result'of  my  blind  credulity.  **  The 
scoundrel"  added  he  "under  whose  in 
fluenceyou  are  acting,  would  have  sold 
you  before,  and  will  still  sell  you,  to 
the  highest  bidder." 

He  was  proceeding  to  say  something 
of  Villiers  having  required  five  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  consent  to  the  ar- 
rangements, but  before  he  could  make 
the  stary  intelligible,  his  rage  had  be- 
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come  80  ungoyernable  that  it  was  use- 
less for  me  to  attempt  to  reason  with 
him.  I  had  remained  silent  daring  the 
whole  of  his  harangue,  which  closed 
with  his  ordering  me  to  quit  his  pre- 
sence for  ever. 

My  pride  was  roused.  It  had  been 
my  intention  to  have  administered  to 
his  wants,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling 
myself  unfairly  treated.  I  left  the 
house  with  a  firm  resolution  of  attend- 
ing to  the  latter  part  of  his  request,  to 
which  I  ever  after  adhered. 


I.  .„ 
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ALTHOUGH  I  had  neverkaowna 
father's  care  nor  a  father's  foodoeM,  I 
could  not  help  feeling  much  disturbed 
at  thus  parting  in  anger  with  the  au- 
thor of  my  being,  whom  I  thought  my^ 
self  destined  never  to  see  again.  How- 
ever much  all  ties  of  blood  may  be  ri- 
diculed by  thoKC  who  maintain  the 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter,  or 
who  regard  the  social  affections  as 
the  offspring  of  habit  and  education, 
there  is  a  certain  feeling  grateful  to  the 
heart  in  occasional  intercourse  with 
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near  relations.  The  ties  of  blood  may 
be  disregarded,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
consolatory  to  an  individual  to  fancy 
that  he  is  not  **  himself  alone''  in  the 
world,  but  that  there  are  others,  let 
the  motive  be  what  it  will,  whether 
pride  or  something  else,  who  take  an 
interest  in  his  welfare.  Certain  qualms 
of  conscience  occasionally  told  me, 
that  I  might  have  acted  otherwise  to- 
wards my  father,  and  still  preserved 
my  reputation  for  "  good  sense  and 
discernment."  But  J  partook  too 
largely  of  his  disposition  for  obstinacy 
to  make  any  advances  towards  a  re- 
conciliation. From  him  none  could 
be  expected.  My  intentions  towards 
him,  I  was  satisfied  were  good;  and  I 
reasoned  with  myself  that  I  had  done 
my  duty  as  far  as  I  was  permitted; 
.  The  advice  of  Vil  Hers  might  have  been 
abstractly  good  in  itself,  but  I  could 
not  in  my  heart  acquit  him  of  being  the 
cause  of  this  estrangement.     My  sus« 
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picions  of  bim  were  somewhat  roused, 
contrary  to  the  declaration  I  had  made 
to  him  that  my  confidence  was,  and 
would  continue  unshaken.  There  was 
a  strong  shade  of  probability  in  the 
charge  my  father  had  made  against 
him,  but  as  nothing  further  arose  a,t 
that  time  to  confirm  my  suspicions, 
and,  as  I  was,  in  a  manner,  driven  upon 
Yilliers  as  the  only  person  who  could 
advice  and  direct  me,  they  soon  died 
away.  Idetermined  however  to  be  upon 
my  guard,  and  to  be  guided  by  my 
own  impulse  alone.  How  far  I  was 
enabled  to  adhere  to  my  resolution 
will  hereafter  appear. 

On  ray  return  to  the  hotel  I  found 
ViJIiers  in  waiting.  He  was  by  no 
means  suprised  at  the  result  of  the 
conference.  It  was  what  he  said  he 
anticipated,  and  I  ought  doubly  to  re- 
joice at  my  escape.  My  father's  in- 
temperate haste,  he  considered,  had 
been  my  greatest  friend  in  fixing  my 
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waTering  resolution.  Wav<eriBg,  lie 
called  it,  because  my  character  wait 
dejficieiit  in  nothing  but  stability^  The 
spirit  was  willing,  but  the  fleah  wms 
weak«  '*  You  now/'  he  contumed, 
**  know  the  Earl's  dispositaoa,  and 
you  mast  now  be  well  awam  of  At 
weakness  o/the  foundation  upoa  wkicb 
his  conclusions  are  built.  In  his  pM- 
sion  he  is  regardless  of  consequences^ 
and  woe  be  to  him  who  thwarts  his  views 
or  opposes  his  designs,  or  whom  he 
chooses  to  consider  as  having  been  in- 
strumental in  the  frustration  of  either. 
But  you  are  now  your  own  master  in 
every  sense  of  ^the  word.  Your  father 
has  released  you  from  all  further 
claims,  and  has  spurned  your  proffered 
services.  It  is  fit  that  you  now  assume 
your  rank  in  society,  and  that  your 
establishment  in  life  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  your  fortune.  Your  fa. 
ther  must  have  resources  of  which  we 
are  not  aware,  and  although  he  does 
not  permit  you  to  think  for  Am,  he 
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cannot  deprive  you  of  the  liberty  of 
both  tfamkii^  and  aeti«g  for  yonraelC" 
I  had  aa  great  an  inclination  to  use 
way  fertene  as  my  Jrimd  bad  to  abnse 
it  The  idea  of  ja  corresponding  estab- 
Hshment  was  therefore  embraced  with- 
ont  hesitation,  and  means  were  im- 
mediately tal^en  to  convert  idea  into 
reality.  We  removed  from  my  quar- 
ters of  concealment  to  an  hotel  of  the 
first  importance,  and  employed  our 
mornings  in  search  of  a  house  in  which 
my  grandeur  could  be  displayed  to  ad- 
vantage. After  much  labour  in  vain, 
the  house  of  Lord  Sniperhead,  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  was  offered  to  me 
as  a  tremendous  bargain.  His  lord- 
ship had  been  just  dishedy  and  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  ruralizing ;  the 
air  of  London  having  a  bad  effect  upon 
his  nerves.  I  took  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  upholsterer,  w^ho  had  furnish- 
ed the  house  and  who  was  of  course  the 
most  competent  judge  of  its  value. 
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His  Lordship  was  considerably  in  the 
upholsterer's  debt,  but  that  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  he  took  care  to  in- 
form me,  could  not  bias  the  opinion  of 
a  strictly  honest  man.    Taking  his  ad- 
vice, I  subsequently  received  his  con- 
gratulations on  being  the  purchaser  at 
the  price  of  ten  thousand  guineas.  My 
bargain,  he  told  me,  was  worth  acouple 
of  thousand  any  day  of  the  week,  if  I 
thought  proper  to  part  with  it.    Poor 
Lord  Shiperhead  was  obliged   to  sell 
in  a  hurry.    Could  he  have  waited  the 
regular  market,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  price  could  not  have  been 
obtained.  I  was  satisBed  with  my  pur- 
chase, and  as  the  upholsterer  had  been 
the  means  of  my  procuring  it,  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  avail  myself  of 
his  taste  and   assistance,  in  rendering 
theliouse  fit  for  ray  reception. 

While  the  upholsterer  was  carrying 
on  his  operations,  and  actually  fur- 
nishing my   house   with   new  goods. 
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which  he  managed  to  obtain  by  the 
simple  process  of  an  execution  on  the 
goods  and  chatties  of  Ihe  former  owner, 
we  fixed  our  abode  in  a  suite  of  elegant 
apartments  in  Albemarle  Street.  My 
servants  were  summoned  to  town,  and 
I  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  rank  and  fashion.  But  in 
lodgings,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
indulge  in  that  luxury  and  splendour 
i^hich  I  bad  contemplated  ;  I  therefore 
ipressed  forward  the  labours  of  the  up- 
holsterer,  thinking  every  day  an  age 
which  intervened  between  the  prospect 
and  the  possession.  I  remember  ob- 
serving once  or  twice  to  Mr.  Drapery, 
the  upholsterer,  that  some  of  the  ma- 
hogany furniture  did  not  look  to  be 
new,  but  he  assured  me  he  had  taken 
the  most  particular  pains  in  manu- 
facturing my  goods  with  wood  that  had 
been  thoroughly  seasoned  by  age.  The 
fact  was,  that  it  had  not  only  been 
seasoned    by  age   but  by  wear.     But 
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Villiers  told  me  that  such  petty  coa- 
^ideratious  were  below  the  notice  ^of 
a  nobleman. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  to  the  favoured 
sons  of  fortune,  than  an  introdnction 
into  the  first  circles.  Wealth  is  a  pass- 
port to  every  mixed  assemblage,  where 
its  possessor  is  eagerly  courted  to  en- 
laige  the  sphere  of  his  acquaintance. 
To  a  single  man,  whether  he  be  old  or 
yo«Bg,  every  facility  is  afforded.     He 
me^s  with  aUarements  in  all  dipec^ 
tions,  and  may  pick  and  cmII  where 
be  pleases.    Every  bait  is  thrown  ovt 
by  match-making  matrons  to  provide 
for  their  daughters  or  nieces  ;  nor  are 
daughters  and  nieces  in  general  less 
anxious  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  bondage.    My  evenings 
were  occupied  in  a  continued   round 
of  company,  but  all  attacks  upon  my 
heart  were  unsuccessful— my  time  was 
not  yet  come.   I  had,  indeed,  no  leisure 
to  fall  in  love ;  and  without  leisure,  I 
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eerily  beliei^^  that  io  niaety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hondred,  Cupid's  arrows 
would  be  iauached  in  vain. 

The  bouse  was  magnificently  fitted 
iiji,  aAd  JuperUy  decorated.  The 
geokis  of  Mr.  Drapery  was  allowed 
liill  scope,  afiyd  the  grandeur  of  his 
ideas  was  exemi^ified  in  every  thing — 
erem  in  the  Mionnt  of  his  bill.  B«l  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  on  all 
sides,  tk9t  Lord  Winlerbounie's  house 
was  a  awstenpjece  of  el^ance  and 
taste.  Thia  in  itself  was  an  ample 
compmiaatioB  lor  a  few  exla*a  thou- 
i&Mida — at  least  so  Villiers  assured  me; 
aad  as  his  opinion  somewhat  corre- 
aponded  with  ray  own,  I  did  not  enter- 
taiii  a  doubt  of  its  correctness.  I 
spared  oo  expence  in  my  horses,  car- 
riages, or  servafits.  My  wine-cellar 
was  filled  viHh  the  choiceBt  and  most 
expeatttre  wines ;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  bachelor,  who  had  not  completed 
his  two  andotwentieth  year,  might  vie. 
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in  every  respect,  with  that  of  the  first 
family  in  the  state.  The  bustle  at- 
tendant on  these  arrangements  com- 
pletely occupied  my  mind  for  three 
months.  But  before  I  could  op^n  my 
house  in  a  style  suitable  to  its  magni- 
ficence, the  London  season  had  elapsed, 
and  the  chief  votaries  of  fashion  had 
departed  to  the  country  to  lay  in  a 
fresh  stock  of  health  and  strength 
against  the  next  winter's  dissipatioH. 
The  house-warming  was  therefore  de- 
ferred to  the  following  year. 
•  On  emerging  from  the  obscurity  in 
which  I  had  buried  myself  on  my  first 
arrival  in  town,  I  removed  my  banking 
account  from  the  city,  which  I  dis- 
dained to  have  any  thing  to  do  with^ 
to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Diddle,  Crack 
and  Co.  in  Pall  MalL  To  save  un- 
necessary trouble,  I  furnished  those 
gentlemen  with  a  power  of  attorney  to 
sell  out  stock,  desiring  them  to  con- 
sider mv  fixed  balance  at  ten  thousand 
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pounds,  and  to  manage  the  account 
accordingly,  without  subjecting  me  or 
themselves  to  an  unnecessary  corre- 
spondence. However  weak  it  may 
appear.  I  was  for  a  time  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  power  of  drawing  for  im- 
mense sums,  which  I  paid  in  again.  I 
took  as  much  pleasure  in  pulling  about 
St  heap  of  gold,  as  Potemkin  did  in 
bai^dling  his  diamonds.  But  I  soon 
g;rew  tired.  From  this  practice,  how- 
ever, sprung  the  first  misfortune  I  ever 
experienced. 

Soon  after  I  made  the  purchase  of 
my  house,  in  riding  through  the  Park, 
I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
an  elegantly-dressed  female,  who  was 
walking  with  a  matron-like  woman^ 
that  might  have  passed  for  her  mother. 
The  form  of  the  younger  lady  was 
graceful  in  the  extreme,  nor  did  her 
face  do  any  discredit  to  her  form.  I 
bad  never^  in  my  own  opinion,  behold 
so  enchanting  an  object.     It  would  be 
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aselescr  for  me  to  enter  into  a  arinnfe 
description  of  her  personal  beauties  i 
it  IB  sufficient  to  state,  that  their  effkctBl 
upon  me  were  irresistible.  Bat  how- 
ever my  thou^ht^  were  occupiied,  I 
catmot  exactly  vonch  for  the  parity  of 
my  intentions. 

Viltiers,  who,  as  usuaT,  accompanied* 
me,  seeing  my  attention  so  riVettledV^^ 
immediately  offered  his  services  in  ias- 
certaining  the  name  and  condition  of 
the  fair  incognifa ;  and  with  that  view 
pretended  to  take  his  leave  of  me.  He 
rode  off"  in  an  opposite  direction,  with 
one  of  the  grooms,  bnt  in  a  few  minutes 
I  saw  him  a*ITght,  and,  at  a  distance, 
foTFow  the  ladies  on  foot 

I  returned  home  in  a  state  of  im- 
patience. I  had  seen  an  object  to  de- 
sire, but  as  to  love  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  Had  there  been  much  famify 
or  consequence  to  boast  of^  f  was 
aware  that  females  so  attired  would 
have  been  attended  with  a  protector. 
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in  the  shape  of  a  footman.    I  counted 
the  hoars  as  they  struck »  and  looked 
every  ten  minutes  at  my  watch ;  but 
night  came   and    no    appearance  o£ 
Villiers.    I  sat  up  in  the  expeetatioa 
of  receiving  intelligence,  which  would 
alliLy  ray  fervor,   until  the  clock  an<» 
neunced  the  near  approach  of  day- 
light. I  theagave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing 
him  till  the  moraing,  and  went  to  rest 
Villiers  waa    in  the    breakfast-room 
when  I  eatiBired  it   He  gave  me  a  k>ng^ 
history  of  the  dificultie^  he  had  exr 
periMced  in  Uie  pmrsmit,  but  his  per- 
ser^ance  had  been  at  last  rewarded 
by  aacevtainiogy  that  the  ladies  resided 
in  Edward  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
Their  name  he  said  was  Henderson. 
The  ekler  lady  was  the  widow  of  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  the  younger 
was.  her  only  daughter.     Their  means 
were  rather  confined,   but  their  re- 
spectability  undoubted. 
This  intelligence  gave  me  the 
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satisfaction,  ^nd  my  gratitade  to  my 
friend/  as  far  as  words  could  go,  was 
unbounded.  Words  answered  every 
purpose  to  him,  for  my  purse  was  al- 
ready less  mine  than  his  own. 

In  the  business  1  had  now  on  hand, 
my  companion  was  of  the  most  essen- 
tial service.    To  his  other  accomplish- 
ments I  found  him  admirably  qualified 
for  the  honourable  office  of  a  pimp. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts 
in   this   indeed,  than  marriage.     The 
negociation  would  be,  for  a  wife  in 
every  respect  b^t  the  ceremony.  How- 
ever splendidly  the  table  of  a  bachelor 
might  be  set  out,  there  was  a  some- 
thing wanting  to  render  it  complete. 
A  lovely  female  would  grace  the  head 
of  it,  enliven  it  by  her  charms,  as  well  as 
by  supplying  it  with  a  fresh  topic  of 
conversation.  For  I  had  already  found 
out  that   sprigbtliness   in    the   rising 
generation  required  a  constant  supply 
of  novelty  t©  preserve  it  from  dulness 
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«Dd  insipidity.  Besides,  my  pbieUm 
and  liOTses  bad  been  sufficiently  seen 
tod  admired-^niy  finery  was  grown 
stale«  A  beautiful  woman  by  my  side 
in  fliy  morning's  driTe»  would  again 
iend»  me  an  object  of  notice,  or  rather 
aft  object  of  envy ;  for  a  desire  of  being 
Mi^vied  is^  after  all,  the  mmn  spring 
npoB  which  thcs  fashionable  world  per- 
famw  its  fnnetioniiw  Like  other  idle 
fools  wbo  rail  at  matrimony,  I  was 
deternuned  not  to  surrender  my  liberty. 
I  bad  no  arersion  to  enteriiig  upon  a 
connection  which  should  endure  as 
long  as  I  loved^  but  as  yet,  I  had  an 
insuperable  objection  to  fetter  myself 
with  indissoluble  chains  as  long  as  I 
lived. 

Here  Villiers  was  quite  at  bonae,  and 
entered  upon  the  negociations  without 
delay.  It  ne?er  entered  my  head  at 
the  tiine  how  much  I  was  degrading 
myself,,  by  associating  with  such  a 
despicable    character    as    that   of   a 
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pander.  But,  at  all  events,  I  was  not 
singular ;  for,  from  the  observations  I 
have  since  made,  I  believe  there  are 
few  to  be  found  among  the  nobility  or 
gentry,  who  have  not,  at  some  period 
or  other  of  their  lives,  disgraced  them- 
selves in  a  similar  manner ;  and  if  such 
degradation  can  be  at  all  palliated  and 
excused,  it  is  when  the  current  of  the 
blood  flows  rapidly,  and  not  when  age 
has  tempered  its  impetuosity. 

The  proceedings,  as  I  was  led  to 
suppose,  were  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy  and  caution.  1  was 
requested,  as  I  hoped  to  attain  the 
summit  of  my  hopes,  to  avoid  all  per- 
sonal interference.  At  length,  after  a 
few  days  of  most  intolerable  suspense, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  many 
ages,  I  was  blessed  with  an  interview 
with  the  charming  Miss  Henderson. 
This  completed  my  captivity,  and  I 
verily  think,  that  had  my  inexperience 
been  kept  in  proper  play,  and  had  not 
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the  iDtentioDS  of  Yilliers  been  otherwise 
directed,  my  determination  might  have 
failed  me,  and  I  might  have  been  drawn 
in  to  convert  the  cast-off  mistress  of 
Sir  Clarence  Dupely  into  a  future 
countess. 

Yilliers  perceived  that  I  was  too  far 
gone  for  his  purposes.  His  reign  would 
necessarily  cease  on  my  placing  myself 
under  an  influence  superior  to  his  own. 
A  mistress  or  a  wife  who  was  capable 
of  obtaining  an  ascendancy  over  my 
mind,  would  have  been  equally  fatal 
to  his  views.     He  therefore  contrived 
to  draw  me  away ;  and  to  prevent  a 
farther  intercourse,  informed  me  I  had 
so  betrayed  the  ardency  of  my  attach- 
ment, that,  without  good  management, 
the  goods  would  cost  more  than  they 
were  worth.     I  restrained  my  impa- 
tience,   and  by  his  advice  proposed 
settlements,  and  ventured  to  offer  terms 
in  a  letter  to  the  mother.     It  was  in- 
dignantly returned,   accompanied  by 
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an  answer  from  the  old  lady,  upbraid- 
ing me  wkh  the  eruelty  of  ray  conduet 
towards  *'  her  dear  Bunraa/'  They 
were  not  ricb»  she  said,  but  they  had 
hitherto  been  virtuous;  and  she  tf uated 
that  her  beloved  Emma  would  eiver  he 
firee  from  the  wicked  designs  of  that 
base  deceiver — bmuu  Hnjrem  aAoHiie 
oeuld  help  those  who  had  only  wtue 
fcH*  their  portion.  Her  daughter^  9he 
trusted  Providence,  had  been  bi^oirugfat 
up  in  the  practice  of  piety,  apart  from^ 
sin,  and  would  do  credit^  sbe  hoped, 
to  her  education,  and  her  motber's 
example. 

In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
should  have  offered  to  appease  injured 
innocence  by  layiBg*  my  hand  and 
fortune  at  the  dear  £mma'&  feet ;  but 
Villiers  checked  me  by  saying :~ 

'^  Plague  on  these  squeamish  toads, 
one  does  not  know  haw  to  catch 
them.  If  one  out-bids  the  market  pcice, 
it  makes  them  saucy;  and  if  one  un- 
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der^bids,  they  are  directly  virtuoaft 
and  innocent.  Send  her  a  carte 
bhmche^  and  then  let  us  see  the  ex* 
tent  of  her  conscience." 

The  remainder  of  the  negociation 
was  conducted  solely  by  Yilliers. 
What  actnaliy  passed,  I  know  not; 
but  we  were  all  of  ns  his  dupes.  He 
coiMitiintly  kept  ns  asunder,  and 
anittsed  me  by  tales  of  Misa  Emma's 
strnplei  and  delicacy. 

Yillierti  Mid  he  offered  the  tarU 
tttKMk^  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
kicked  down  stairs  fdr  his  pains.  The 
ladies,  he  added,  had  declared  their 
intention  of  immediately  placing  them- 
selveS)  where  they  would  be  free  from 
a  repetition  of  such  insults.  I  sent 
him  back  to  make  all  the  amends  in 
my  power;  but  they  had  left  their 
apartments  in  a  liackney  coach,  of 
which  no  one  had  noticed  the  number, 
and  no  one  could  inform  him  where 
the  coachman  bad  been   directed  to 
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drive.  In  the  management  of  this 
business  I  proved  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  a  deputy;  had  I  gone  to 
make  the  enquiries  myself,  I  should 
have  been  satisfied  that  the  virtuous 
Emma  and  her  mamma,  had  adopted 
that  prudent  mode  of  retreat,  not  to 
clear  themselves  from  solicitations  on 
my  part,  but  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
discharging  certain  pecuniary  obliga* 
tions,  which  they  had  contracted  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  to  pre* 
vent  the  necessity  of  accounting  for 
their  being  possessed  of  goods  which 
certain  tradesmen  had  declared  to 
have  lost. 

But  as  I  was  not  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances till  I  became  accidently 
acquainted  with  them,  after  my  se- 
paration from  Villiers,  I  acted  under 
the  first  impulse.  On  his  bringing  me 
the  intelligence,  I  gave  way  to  my 
usual  rage  at  being  thus  disappointed 
in  the  sanguine   expectations  I    had 
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formed.  I  know  not  to  what  a  pitch 
my  vehemence  would  have  carried  me, 
but  my  passion  gradually  subsided 
when  Yilliers  reminded  ine  of  some 
inconsistencies  in  Miss  Emma's  man- 
ner wbich,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  did 
not  exactly  correspond  with  the  assum- 
ed rigidity  of  the  mamma.  He  also 
hinted  at  the  style  of  dress  she  had 
adopted.  It  had  every  thing  about 
it,  that  was  elegant  and  becoming. 
It  was  in  the  very  height  of  the  fa. 
»hion,  and  exposed  more  charms  than 
there  Ivas  perhaps  any  real  occasion 
for. 

The  wound  was  only  skin  deep,  and 
was  speedily  healed.  All  recollection 
was  soon  dissipated  by  the  fascinating 
charms  of  the  dice  box,  to  which  Yil- 
liers now  led  me,  with  a  view  of  wean- 
ing my  attention  from  pursuits,  which 
might  endanger  his  own  consequence. 
The  sample  which  he  had  already 
witnessed  of  my   devotion   to  female 
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charms,  was  sufficient  to  conYmce 
him  that  a  recurrence  was  far  from 
desirable.  But  as  the  blank  left  in 
the  mind  by  the  cessation  of  one  pas- 
sion must  be  occupied  by  another, 
nothing  was  left  but  travelling  or  gam* 
ing.  For  the  former  I  had  no  inclina* 
tion  as  I  was  not  yet  tired  of  my  own 
country.  The  latter  was  therefore 
chosen  as  I  could  enjoy  it  without 
giving  up  other  pleasures  which,  as 
yet  had  not  begun  to  cloy. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


HONOUR. 

BY  the  introduction  of  the  Earl  of 
Cully  more,  I  bow  became  a  member  of 
the  fashionable  clubs.  At  hid  Lord* 
ship's  intercession  ViUiers  was  like^ 
wise  admitted^  although  I  was  given 
to  understand  at  the  time,  that  the 
honour  which  was  conferred  upon  my 
compfiiHou  was  entirely  on  my  own 
accounts  My  acquaintance  with  Lord 
Cullymore  #as  of  no  Very  long  st^lidt 
bg ;  be  was  a  personage  held  in  no 
▼ery'great  esteem  by  the  respectable 
part  of  the  commutity,  but  as  he  was 
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a  cheerful  addition  to  a  bachelor's 
table,  by  a  vast  deal  oCribaldry,  which 
I  then  thought  to  be  wit,  he  was  al- 
ways a  welcome  visitor,  and  iu  many 
points  was  likely  to  make  a  formidable 
rival  to  Villiers.  His  Lordship  was 
equal  to  the  latter  in  meanness,  but 
his  superior  in  the  art  of  exciting  at- 
tention. My  companion  was  all  ser- 
vility, while  the  Earl  cloaked  his  sub- 
serviency under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship, which  he  professed  to  entertain 
for  me  in  an  unbounded  manner.  In- 
deed, he  gave  me  frequent  proofs  of  it, 
for  he  was  frequently  declaring  that  I 
was  the  only  man  upon  earth  from 
whom  he  had  a  regard  sufficient  to 
borrow  money.  His  Lordship  was  un« 
happily  experiencing  considerable  de- 
lays in  the  payment  of  his  rents,  which 
rendered  the  loan  of  a  ftw  hundreds 
for  a  few  days  a  matter  of  some  little 
convenience.  This  was  repeated  at 
intervals,  but  as  I  kept  no  accounts, 
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I  have  no  idea  of  the  actual  extent  of 
his  Lordship's  esteem  for  me. 

In  addition  to  his  Lordship  I  had 
another  member  of  his  family  upon  my 
shoulders.  The  honourable  and  re* 
verend  Adolphus  Cully  ^as  a  regular 
attendant  at  my  breakfast  table.  Bis 
remarks  exteuded  but  a  little  way  be- 
yond eulogizing  the  noble  conduct  of 
"my  brother  Cully  more." 

*'  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  my  Lord 
Winterborne.  But  his  cursed  Irish 
tenants  keep  him  so  behind  hand  with 
his  rents  that  his  liberal  hatids  are 
tied ; — I  have  always  received  a  prince- 
ly income  from  him;— his  soul  and 
every  thing  about  him  is  noble;— I 
have  just  been  presented  to  a  glorious 
living,  but  poor  fellow,  his  cursed 
Irish  tenants  keep  him  so  behind  hand 
that  it  is  positively  out  of  his  power 
to  advance  me  the  first  fruits." 

"  Pray,  Sir,  wliat  is  the  amount?" 

"A trifle!— Three  hundred  pounds!'' 
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'*  Allow  me  to  advance  it  to  you.  It 
must  be  a  glorious  living,  indeed.'" 

*'  A  noble  living !  but  it  is  a  horrible 
thing  to  borrow  money.     It  lays  one 
under   such   obligations.      I    cannot* 
think  of  troubling  you.     I  had  rather 
lose  the  living." 

« 

*'  Najr  I  must  insist  upon  it/* 

*^  It  ia  hard,  very  hard,  to  b^  deaf 
to  the  proffers  of  a  noble  friendship.** 

**  We  will  say  no  more,  Mr.  Cully. 
This  draft  will  I  hope  answer  your 
purpose." 

"  You'll  take  my  acknowledge- 
ment?" 

**  Not  the  least  occasion  Between 
friends,  such  ceremony  is  useless.** 

*'Very  right With  men  of  honour 

——Good  morning,  my  Lord !" 

**  You  have  not  finished  your  break- 
fast, Mr.  Cully !" 

*' The  living!  the  living!  my  Lord.^' 

I  did  not  see  Mr.  Cully  again  for 
ievefal  days.      He  had  then  unfor- 
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hmmtety  lost  the  liviog,  by  being  too 
late  with  the  first  fruits.  But  be  had 
the  promise  of  another,  and  should 
have  his  money  ready  that  it  might 
not  slip  through  his  fingers. 

His  next  application  to  me  was 
dated  from  Newgate,  where  he  was 
confined  for  a  debt  of  eight  pounds. 
It  was  to  request  the  loan  of  a  guinea* 
I  sent  him  ten  by  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  who  expressed  an  intention 
one  day  of  going  to  see  him,  but  I 
since  heard  that  the  gold  was  stopped 
in  transitu. 

The  employment  of  the  gaming 
table  was  new  to  me,  and  my  mind 
for  a  time  could  feel  all  the  delightful 
sensations  of  hope  and  fear,  joy  and 
horror,  suspense  and  certainty,  at  a  low 
stake.  It  afforded  me  no  small  amuse- 
ment to  Yiew  the  same  countenance 
alternately  sunk  by  disappointment 
and  raised  by  exultation.  To  see  the 
eagerness  which  every  one  showed,  dur- 
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ing  the  moment  of  doubt,  and  the  Twi- 
ed  passions  ^hich  marked  the  result. 
Joy  was  counting  its  heaps  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  while  despair  sat 
fixed  and  stupid  at  another.  In  a 
third  corner  I  frequently  perceived  a 
miserable  shrivelled  old  man,  who  1 
was  told  had  realized  an  immense  for- 
tune by  lianaur^  without  touching  a 
card  or  a  dice  box.  His  practice  was 
to  lend  money  over  night  to  be  return- 
ed upon  honour  next  morning  with  an 
enormous  premium.  It  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  debt  of  honour^ 
and  the  borrower  could  not  again 
shew  his  face  till  *'  Jew  Jack^' expres- 
sed himself  satisfied. 

My  tutor  had  cautioned  me  against 
the  tricks  of  gamesters,  and  the  im- 
pression made  upon  my  mind  was  not 
yet  obliterated.  I  doubted  my  skill, 
and  was  careful  of  my  purse.  I  had 
not  as  yet  imbibed  a  sufficiently  high 
opinion  of   my  own  infallibility,    to 
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imagine  that  I  equalled  in  science, 
those  who  had  devoted  a  life  to  the 
pursuit,  and  had  attained  the  rank  of 
veteran  professors.  It  was  in  vain  I 
wa9  cooapiimented  upon  my  skill  and 
judgment.  1  was  proof  to  every  thing 
but  Villiers,  and  prided  myself  on  the 
fortitude  with  which  I  resisted  all  the 
attacks  which  were  levelled  against 
me.  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  deception.  In  all 
this  I  was  applauded  and  encouraged 
by  Villiers,  who  was  unwilling  that 
any  one  should  share  with  him  in  my 
property  without  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. Yilliers  occasionally  wished  me 
to  try  my  skill  against  particular  per- 
sons. I  sometimes  won  a  little,  and 
the  next  time  lost  a  great  deal.  He 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  repress  my 
ardour  by  warning  me  of  my  prudent 
resolutions,  and  sometimes  he  permit- 
ted it  to  burn  out  in  the  natural  way. 
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That  18,  when  I  became  tdo  tired  to 
proceed  any  farther. 

As  my  title  and  fort  one  gained  men 
easy  admittance  into  the  first  circleB 
of  fashion^  the  knowledge  that  my  stock 
of  ready  money  was  by  no  rnean^  coo- 
fined,  made  me  a  welcome  yimtot  rh 
the  highest  society  the  coimtry  afford- 
ed, and  as  Villiers  was  my  ccmstmt 
companion,  without  whom  I  never 
stirred  au  inch,  he  was  admitted  like- 
wise. My  caution  for  a  long  time 
protected  me  from  every  incitement; 
but  one  unlucky  evening,  after  a  co- 
pious libation  at  *  '■  ■  ■  house  wh^^^e 
I  was  received  for  especial  reasons 
upon  a  footing  of  familiar  intimacy, 
the  dice  box  was  introduced,  merely 
with  a  view  of  beguiling  the  time,  until 
the  hirur  of  sapper.  We  played  Ibr 
sQcfa  trifles  as  were  incapable  of  nms- 
ing  my  mind  from  the  stupifying  effects 
of  the  liquor  I  had  drank.  I  feit  my* 
self  drowsy,  and  I  imagine  that  my 
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dro^rsiBesfi  ended  in  sleep,  for  the 
transactions  ^hich  followed  left  no 
traces  in  my  memory.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  tried  to  recollect  with 
listinctness  what  had  passed;  but  it 
was  impractible.  I  had  an  idea  that 
all  was  not  right,  and  a  confused  no* 
tion  that  I  had  signed  a  draft  on  my 
bankers,  but  beyond  that  my  powers 
of  reminiscence  wholly  failed  me. 

*I  slept  longer  than  usual,  and  on 
awaking,  found  Yilliers  by  my  side. 
He  mentioned  to  me  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty he  had,  in  restraining  me  from 
mining  myself.  I  had  been  seized,  he 
said,  with  an  incomprehensible  fervor, 
and  might  consider  myself  fortunate 
that  be  had  at  last  succeeded  in  con- 
veying me  away,  after  I  had  signed  a 
draft  for  Seventy  Thousand  Pounds. 

"  Seventy  Thousand  Pounds,"  ex- 
claimed I,  *^  impossible  !" 
"  It  is  but  too  true." 
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^'  Fly  instantly  to  the  bankers  and 
stop  the  payment  of  the  draft!" 

^'  Remember  where  you  passed  the 
evening/* 

**  No  matter!  I  have  still  been 
swindled — fly  !  you  may  yet  be  la 
time ! 

He  went  out— I  hurried  on  my  clothes, 
and  in  a  state  little  short  of  absolute 
distraction,  I  hastened  after  him.  But 
although  terror  at  the  loss  virhich,  I 
either  had  or  was  about  to  sustain,  had 
lent  wings  to  increase  my  speed,  I  ar- 
rived at  the  banking  house  too  late; 
the  bearer  of  the  draft  having  received 
the  amount  of  it  only  five  minutes 
previous  to  my  arrival.  Villiers  had 
had  the  start  of  me,  but  he  did  not  reach 
the  banking-house  until  I  had  been 
there  some  seconds;  but  I  attributed 
this  delay  to  my  superior  haste.  He 
had  not  the  same  motives  for  dispatch, 
which  actuated  me ;  and  judging  of 
his  feelings  by  my  own,  I  supposed 
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he  dreaded  that  my  loss  was  past  re- 
covery. 

I  desired  to  see  the  draft.  It  was 
put  into  my  bands.  The  signature 
was  unquestionably  mine,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  writing  was  of  a  cha- 
racter to  which  I  was  a  total  stranger. 

VUliers  declared  it  to  be  the  writing 
of  the  Honourable  Robert  Carlingford, 
who  had  formed  one  of  the  party  on 
the  preceding  eyening. 

I  enquired  if  it  was  usual  to  pay 
drafts  of  such  a  large  amount,  without 
receiving  a  previous  notice. 

They  acknowledged  that  they  had 
hesitated  for  )a  time,  but  as  it  was 
presented  for  payment  by  a  person 
whom  th^y  knew  to  be  of  undoubted 
respectability,  they  paid  it  without 
scruple;  particularly  as  my  instruc- 
tions were,  they  told  me,  of  that  posi- 
tive nature,  which  did  not  leave  them 
the  power  of  dishonouring  a  draft,  be 
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the  amount  what  it  would,  so  loTig  ^ 
they  had  withia  themselves  sufficient 
assets  to  meet  it. 

My  lo5s  was  now  past  redemption. 
My  denial  of  having  played  to  that 
amount  was  of  no  avail.  Villiers  plead- 
ed, that  in  proportion,  he  was  no  better 
off  than  myself,  having  lost  all  the 
cash  that  he  could  justly  consider  his 
own.  I  reasoned  with  myself,  that  had 
there  been  any  unfair  dealings,  Villierti 
was  as  likely  to  be  a  victim  as  I  was ; 
and  as  I  could  not  suppose  that  per- 
sonages of  such  distinguished  rank 
would  enter  into  a  collusion  vrith  a 
man  in  his  situation,  I  acquitted  him  of 
all  blame  in  the  transaction.  Swindled 
I  certainly  was,  and  nothing  could 
obliterate  the  impression  from  my 
mind.  The  party  consisted  of  only 
four,  besides  Villiers  and  myself.  I 
separately  applied  to  each,  and  each 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
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Submission  to  my  lot  was  all  that 
was  left  me.  Redress  was  vain.  To 
bave  doubted  the  honour  of  any  of  the 
party  would  have  been  worse  than  sa* 
crilege.  for  the  doubt  must  have  ex« 
tended  to  the  whole.  I  know  not  how 
in  honour  I  could  have  resisted  the 
paynaentof  the  draft.  It  was  a  debt  of 
kommr  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  al- 
though nothing  will  ever  make  me  alter 
the  opinion  I  then  entertained  of  the 


By  the  evening,  as  I  had  not  re- 
covered that  tone  of  mind  which  would 
enable  me  to  appear  in  company 
with  my  customary  nonchalancCy  \ 
stvoUed  to  the  theatre.  The  play  was 
the  *'  Cigar's  Opera,"  and  I  chanced 
to  ei^r  (he  house  as  Macheatk  was 
singing  :— 

**  Since  laws  were  made  for  every  degree 
**  To  curb  vice  in  others  as  well  as  in  me, 
**  I  wonder  we  have  not  better  company, 
"  Upon  Tyburn  Tree." 
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I  turned  round  significantly  to  Vil- 
liers.— He  comprehended  my  meaning, 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and  turned 
pale.  What  the  last  was  for,  I  could 
not  tell,  but  I  placed  the  turning  pale 
to  inward  rage  at  the  treatment  I  had 
experienced. 

However,  I  solemnly  foreswore  gam- 
ing, notwithstanding  Villiers  argued 
the  rashness,  not  to  say  wickedness 
of  resorting  to  oaths  on  petty  occa- 
sions, and  I  have  never  since  swerved 
from  my  resolution.  In  the  end,  I 
have,  perhaps,  been  a  gainer ;  for  had 
it  not  been  for  some  very  striking  oc- 
currence, I  might  have  lost  more  in 
smaller  amounts  than  I  was— of,  in 
a  large  one ;  and  at  the  •^same  time 
might  have  acquired  an  irresistible  at- 
tachment to  the  dice  box* 
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CHAP.  IX. 


REFLECTION. 


THE  severe  lesson  I  had  just  met 
with,  threw  me  into  a  serious  train  of 
reflection.  Hitherto  pleasure  had  been 
my  business ;  it  was  my  sole  occupation, 
and  it  was  the  chief  study  of  the  day, 
when  I  was  not  actually  employed  in 
a  pursuit  which  afforded  gratification, 
to  lay  plans  for  consuming  the  morrow. 
For  the  future  1  had  no  thought.  My 
hand  at  the  bottom  of  a  draft  placed 
nothing  beyond  my  reach  which  money 
could  purchase ;  and  what  is  there, 
save   honour,  virtue,    and   happiness. 
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which  gold  cannot  procure.  Of  Aonotir, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
I  was  heartily  sick.  If  it  had  any  mean- 
ing at  all,  it  was  one  disgraceful  to  the 
user.  As  to  its  rqal  import  I  was  still 
ignorant.  I  had  defrauded  no  one  by 
falshood  and  misrepresentation  ;  1  bad 
debauched  no  man's  wife ;  and  I  was 
free  from  murder  sanctified  with  the 
appellation  of  an  affair  of  honour. 

He  that  is  unacquainted  with  the  hor- 
rors of  remorse,  the  stings  of  rice,  and 
the  pangs  of  misery,  is  apt  to  consider 
himself  in  the  possession  of  both  virtue 
and  happiness,  and  to  regard  the  fine- 
spun theories  of  our  ethical  writers 
upon  those  subjects,  as  chimeras  which 
originate  in  fancy,  and  which  are  dissi- 
pated by  observations  on  real  life.  To 
the  patient  who  is  labouring  under  acute 
bodily  sufferings,  the  absence  of  pain 
is  a  cause  of  pleasure ;  and  to  the  in- 
dividual whose  amusements  are  alone 
derived  from  external  objects,  the  ab- 
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Bence  of  pleasure  is  the  cause  of  pain. 
The  maa  whose  conscience  is  not  so 
loaded  with  criminality  as  to  become 
oppressiYe,  will  be  sure  to  look  upon 
himself  as  possessed  of  Tirtue,  while 
a  closer  insight  into  his  own  breast  will 
lay  open  to  him  a  host  of  imperfec- 
tions. 

Dissatisfaction  with  myself  was  the 
consequence  of  reflection.  I  had  con- 
sumed weeks  and  months  in  thought- 
less dissipation,  and  could  recal  no  single 
image  upon  which  my  mind  could  dwell 
with  satisfaction.  The  past  was  a  per- 
fect blauk.  I  had  rushed  impetuously 
into  the  stream  of  folly.  I  had  suffered 
myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  when  by  the  expanding  banks 
and  r^ular  bottom  its  force  became 
less  rapid,  at  least,  by  the  cessation  of 
novelty,  less  rapid  in  imagination,  I  dis- 
covered that  the  vapidity  of  the  future 
left  before  me  nothing  to  desire — no- 
thing to  enjoy. 

VOL    I  H 
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For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  vw- 
iured  to  eacroach  so,  far  upc^  mj 
aQiosements  as  to  lool^  into  the  ^itate 
iif  my  affairs.    The  sum  total  of  «y 
present  personal  property  was  piit  lAto 
my  hands  by  Mr.  Crack,  the  Bfu^r, 
and  to  my  astovishm^t  I  foiyad,  thj^ 
with  the  purchase  of  my  hous^  tl)^ 
cost  of  my  stud  of  horses,  Uf^t  ei^prepce 
of  my  living,  a4d  my  recent  h^vy  Ip^ 
i^ith  a  variety  of  et  cateras,  too  nu- 
j^^rous  to  mention,  iocludiog  loan#  to 
such  of  my  particular  friends  as,  like 
my  Lord  Cully  more,  did  me  thekammfr 
of  referring  their  wants  to  my  supposed 
inexhaustible  purse,  my  funded  pro- 
perty and  ready  money  had  dwindled 
down    to    less   than    forty   tbpusand 
pounds.     Out  of  this  comparative  pit- 
tance^ I  had  to  pay  i^>  small  sum  to 
my  coachmaker ;  a  very  large  one  to 
my  wine-merchant ;  an  eqjial  if  not  i^ 
larger  amount  to  my  upholsterer :  ber 
sides  my  tailor,  harness-nv^er,  S^c.  &c» 
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which  my  dignky  did  not  permit  to 
be  disproportioned  to  the  other  part 
of  my  expenditare. 

How  this  enormous  sura  was  wasted 
away,  I  can  form  no  sort  of  idea.  I 
found  that  tiiere  was  my  own  draft  for 
every  item.  I  examined  the  checks 
again  and  again,  but  could  neither  dis- 
cover an  error  in  them,  nor  in  the 
banker's  accounts.  It  is  true  I  seldom 
looked  at  any  draft  I  signed ;  they  were 
prepared  by  Villiers  for  such  sums  as 
he  thought  necessary.  His  usual  way 
was  to  produce  his  book  of  accounts 
for  examination,  saying  that  every  thing 
which  passed  through  his  hands  was 
regularly  minuted,  and  expressing  a 
desire  that  I  would  acknowledge  their 
correctness  as  we  went  on.  This  I  ge- 
nerally did  by  signing  the  book  and  the 
check  at  the  same  time,  without  looking 
at  either,  beyond  the  space  occupied 
by  my  hand-writing.  The  result  of  all 
my  enquiries  amounted  simply  to  this, 

H  2 
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that  the  residue  of  my  ca^h  and  fanded 
property  would  not  do  inuch  more  than 
satisfy  the  outstanding  demand?  ^gainst 

me. 

_  *    ■  • '  *»■■** 

Thus  within  less  than  ^ix  qfiouths  I 
had  squandered^  for  I  cannot  saysj^^ent, 
little  short  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  My  mind  is  stUl  bewildered 
with  the  recollection.  The  wise  Com- 
mons  of  England  were  certainly j'us- 
tified  in  their  conclusion  that  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sounded  con- 
siderably more  thian  a  million,  labour- 
ing as  they  did  under  the  apprehension 
that  what  was  expressed  in  so  short 
a  term  as  a  million  would  be  as  shortly 
regarded  by  the  sovereign  to  whom  it 
was  granted.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  had  been  so  familiarized  to 
my  imagination  that  they  excited  less 
interest  than  a  pound  does  with  me  at 
the  present  moment. 

Until  the  fatal  night  at  — —  house, 
my  loses  at  play  had  been  trivial,  too 
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triTial  at  least  to  form  a  leading  fSeature 
in  the  general  amount^  and  perhaps  not 
beyond  what  I  should  have  expended 
in  other  amusements.  I  had  been 
balked  in  my  endeavours  to  waste 
much  on  a  woman,  and  had  not  there- 
fore to  provide  an  extravagant  mistress 
with  black  boys  and  silver  tea  kettles, 
diamond  necklaces  and  pink  noyau, 
lace  veils  and  ortalons.  With  the  mere 
expences  of  eating  and  drinking  few 
fortunes  are  injured ;  the  scattering  of 
my  property,  therefore,  still  remained 
a  perfect  enigma. 

At  all  events  retrenchment  was  in- 
dispensable. My  fortune  could  no 
longer  support  the  style  of  living  I  had 
adopted.  I  suspected  unfair  treatment 
somewhere.  The  amount  of  my  friend's 
gains  the  reader  may  perhaps  estimate, 
for  as  to  myself  I  am  both  loth  and  un- 
able to  attempt  it 

The  high  opinion  I  had  hitherto  en- 
tertained of  the  integrity  of  Villiers  was 

h3 
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shaken  bat  not  destroyed ^  He  did  w^ 
appear  to  justify  my  former  opinioa  of 
his  steadiness,  and  I  could  call  to  mind- 
some  sneering  expressions  which  had 
been  made  use  of  in  his  presence,  which 
he  bad  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed. 
They  were  of  such  a  nature  as  a  man 
of  himour  would  not  have  disr^arded, 
and  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  eon* 
fess  that  my  bosom  friend  and  com* 
panion  was  not  a  man  of  modem  honour; 
in  platnEnglish  that  he  wan  ted  courage  to 
be  shot  at.  Such  is  the  bad  Imbit  of  early 
associations,  that  1  had  some  how  inse^ 
parably  combined  the  ideasof  honour  and 
honesty,  and  I  had  not  exactly  separat- 
ed recti  honour  from  modem  honourr. 
The  consequence  was  natural,  and  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  aa  inexperi- 
enced reasoner ;  I  concluded  my  friend 
\»  be  deficient  in  both.  But  ns  I  could 
neither  directly  nor  indireet^  bring  any 
point  home  to  hid),  witibouti  exposing 
myself,  Im&de  the  best  of  my  situation. 
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I  was  now,  however,  in  reality,  carefiil 
and  suspicious,  but  in  cases  like  mine 
these  are  synonimoos  terms. 

The  reflection  that  1  had  squander* 
ed  away  an  immrense  sum,  which  would 
have  been  in  great  measure,  the  means 
of  preserving  my  father's  honour,  and 
of  course  the  honour  of  my  ftmily,  dis^ 
composed  me  not  a  little.  But  as  it 
was  totally  foreign  to  my  nature  to 
make  concessions,  to  court  r^ard,  or 
to  own  myself  mistaken,  my  father 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
how  much  my  idrcKnations  led  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  him.  This  how- 
ever is  2ta  acknowledgment,  by  the  bye^ 
and  given  at  a  time  when  I  have  no  one 
to  rejoice  at  my  abandfoning  an  6ht>r, 
or  to  reproach  me  with  perii^v^rtti^  in 
a  hasty  impression.  A  reconciliation 
however,  wouM  have  been  o^  Iittfe 
service  to  my  father  at  that  tifn^,  ftf^  I 
had  no  fonger  the  means  of  assif^tiiiig 
him,  and  I  was  firmly  resofved  n6t  i6 
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dismember  the  Erpingham  estates/ Bot 
as  I  was  thoroughly  sick  of  myself  and 
of  erery  thing  about  me,  I  verily  believe 
that  had  the  intervention  of  some  kind 
friend  brought  us  once  more  together, 
such  an  event  might  have  given  a  total 
change  to  my  character,  and  saved  me 
from  numberless  miseries  hereafter. 

To  avoid  sinking  under  a  depression  of 
spirits  which  I  found  fast  growing  upon 
•me,  I  tried  the  ejSects  of  a  change  of 
scene,  and  following  the  usual  routine 
of  fashion,  I  devoted  the  hot  summer 
months  to  an  excursion  along  the 
southern  coast,  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance, previous  to  my  leaving  London, 
discharged  all  the  domestics  that  were 
superfluous  in  the  style  of  living  which 
I  intended  to  adopt.  Yilliers  as  usual 
accompanied  me,  but  it  was  evident  to 
both  that  the  tie  which  had  held  us  was 
considerably  weakened,  and  that  it 
wanted  but  a  little  to  destroy  it  entirely. 
Had  my  real  inclination  been  known  to 
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Gil(^  I  doubt'  nbt  I  should  have  been 
spared  much  subsequent  uneasiness. 
But  the  poor  fellow  had  been  so  often 
witness  to  my  blind  infatuation,  and 
had  moreover  seen  the  excessive  tyranny 
which  Villiers  exerted  towards  the  ser- 
vants, discharging  with  ignominy  such 
as  he  had  the  slightest  reason  to  sus* 
pect  inimical  to  his  interest,  that  he 
bad  given  me  up  as  a  lost  man.  He 
had  formerly  made  some  attempts  to 
induce  me  to  look  with  my  own  eyes^ 
but  the  reception  his  suggestions  inva- 
riably met  with,  were  such,  that  I  won- 
der he  ever  had  the  courage  to  repeat 
them. 

Some  writer  has  compared  the  eyes 
of  menial  dependants  to  those  of  a  lynx, 
and  says,  that  they  are  the  first  to  dis- 
cover a  decline  in  the  favourite's  influ- 
ence, fie  may  be  right:  but  as  there 
is  allowed  to  be  no  general  rule  with- 
out an  exception,  not  even,  as  Sterne 
oU«^rves,  in  a  man  being  present  in  the 
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sbaving  1m  own  btudi  I  certaiDily  foiittA 
an  exception  in  this  instance,  and  this 
is  not  the  only  case  in  which  I  hwi 
found  my  mind  and  body  actuated  bjri 
feelings  and  impressions  different  fronr 
the  bulk  of  mankind.  1  was  too  plrond 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  I  associated  with 
a  person  whom  I  either  disliked  or  6us* 
pected.  In  tlie  presence,  tha*efore,  of 
others,  a  common  observer  could  not 
hare  perceived  any  sensible  alteration  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  might  have  consi^ 
dere<],  from  an  extra  portion  of  civility 
and  attention,  that  the  power  of  the  fa- 
vourite bad  not  yet  reached  its  zenith, 
but  was  still  upon  the  advance.  It  was 
sufficient  that  our  shyness  and  reserve 
in  private  was  conviuciug  to  ourselves 
that  my  state  of  pupillage  was  at' an 
end. 

I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  an  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  nor  of  actually  pos- 
sessiug  that  qualification.  Hundreds 
aim  at  it  with  tb^ utmost  eagernessi  but 


I  co«1d  neter  disiH)Ver  atiy  diWof  ii 
being  different  from  th(^  rdst^  4f(  msm^ 
kind^  and  I  alii^a^ys  th^u^lifaiiitaiani- 
ble  proof  of  ati  empty  idsidie  wb6i:  aH 
the  wit  was  confined  to  the  outiifdd 
On  a  review  of  my  life,  however,  there 
is  one  point  in  which  I  sincerely  trust 
that  I  stand  alone :  I  never  appear  to 
have  acted  in  any  one  instance  from  a 
principle  of  conscious  rectitude,  nor  has 
any  one  act  of  my  own,  from  the  day 
of  my  birth  to  the  present  time,  tended 
to  my  advantage  either  in  the  improve- 
ment or  the  satisfaction  of  my  mind. 

Villiers  adroitly  kept  up  the  appear- 
ance of  his  influence,  in  which  he  was 
no  less  assisted  by  what  I  have  just  ob- 
served, than  by  my  natural  indolence. 
I  still  submitted  to  be  the  passive  tool 
of  my  companion,  inwardly  hoping  that 
some  happy  incident  or  other  would  re- 
lease me  from  my  thraldom. 

In  this  manner  several  weeks  elapsed 
in  hurrying  from  place  to  place;  and 
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but  for  the  recollection  of  my  ex  tray  a* 
gance  and  recent  losses,  I  might  be  said 
to  bare  experienced  in  an  intolerable 
d^ee  "  the  wants  of  him  that  wants 
nothing.'' 
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AS  it  is  not  my  intention  that  ^*  Some 
Accoant  of  Myself/'  should  rival  an 
Itinerary,  and  contain  **  some  account 
of  the  watering  places  which  I  visited  in 
the  course  of  uiy  tour,  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve of  them,  that  they  are  so  many 
places  of  dissipation,  where  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  metropolis  are  prac- 
tised on  a  minor  scale,  in  the  regions 
of  peace  and  quietness.  It  would  I 
know,  have  made  a  much  better  close 
to  the  sentence  if  I  had  said  innocence 
and  tranquillity,  but  unfortunately  as 
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far  as  my  observations  have  extended, 
country  innocence  is  pretty  much  upon 
a  par  vrith  country  ignorance,  and 
country  tranquillity  with  the  want  of 
opportunity  to  make  a  noise.  In  Lon* 
don,  sins  may  be  committed  with  com* 
parative  impunity,  and  are  easily  com- 
pounded for  by  faith  or  election^  both 
of  which  are,  by  the  bye,  comfortable 
doctrines .  to  determined  backsliders ; 
but  in  the  country  there  is  a  necessity 
for  comparative  goodness,  as  fccr  as 
outward  appearance  goes,  if  a  peTvob 
is  at  all  desirousof  thecountenance  of  ids 
neighbours.  If  he  is  not  virtuoiis  be 
must  seem  so,  and  that  with  the  majo* 
rity  of  mankind  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose. 

hi  this  way>  howevier,  I  passed  the 
time  until  the  fashionable  commence- 
ment, not  the  real  commencement^  of 
the  sporting  season,  when  custom  h&fe 
prescribed  a  residence  at  the  country 
mansion  to  those  who  have  one,  and  a 
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life  of  obscurity  to  such  bb  are  not  so 
provided.  In  the  true  spirit  of  contra* 
dictioBt  whea  Nature  is  about  to  strip 
the  coantry  of  her  brightest  ornaments^ 
imperious  faushion  dispatches  her  vo» 
tiries  ihtf e,  to  coosume  the  vacant  in* 
terval  until  her  reigo  again  commences 
ia  the  bow  deserted  capital.  I  reluc- 
tsntlj  followed  the  usual  routine,  aud 
made  my  woy  towards  Bingwoo^l ;  not. 
that  I  should  have  been  in  want  of  com- 
pany hsul  I  chosen  to  accept  atenth  part 
c^the  invitations  which  were  made  to  me 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  That 
is,  on  one  side,  those  who  invited  me 
to  their  houses,  and  on  the  other  side, 
those  who  kindly  invited  themselves  to 
mine.  The  Honourable  Gregory  Gos- 
ling attacked  me  with  a  double  edged 
sword ;  for  tired  of  pressing  me  to  Gan- 
der Hall,  be  insisted  that  we  should 
spend  the  autumn  togetb«^r,  and  if  I 
would  not  accompany  him  he  would 
accompany  me.    I  got  out  of  this  scrape 
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by  telling  him  in  confidence  that  I  was 
going  into  the  conntry  for  the  expreis 
purpose  of  studying  the  statutes  at  large 
and  the  parliamentary  history,  prepara- 
tory to  my  occupying  an  ostensible  post 
he  might  guess  where.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  Gosling  was  content- 
ed with  expressing  his  heartfelt  sorrow 
that  I  was  about  to  enter  the  field  of 
ambition. 

•  The  fact  was,  I  was  out  of  huAiour 
with  myself.  I  had  particular  views 
to  be  accomplished,  and  did  not  wish 
that  my  actions  should  be  witnessed, 
or  that  I  should  be  exposed  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  entertainment 
for  others,  when  I  stood  so  much  in 
need  of  it  myself.  I  certainly  looked 
forward  to  a  residence  at  Bingwood 
with  a  feeling  almost  amounting  to  ab- 
horrence, but  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  diverted  from  my  intention.  Pos- 
sibly a  part  of  the  dislike  I  felt  was 
occasioned  by  my  having  passed  only 
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one  season  in  the  busy  \i'orld,  and  al- 
though a  good  deal  disgusted,  not  yet 
completely  sickened  with  its  gaieties, 
and  allurements.  It  is,  however,  certain, 
that  Ovid  could  not  have  deplored  his 
exile  more  bitterly  than  I  did  my  vo- 
luntary banishment.  Not  that  1  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  society,  for  1  enter- 
ed into  none  that  excited  the  slightest 
degree  of  interest  in  my  breast.  I  had 
moreover  paid  very  severely  for  my  intro- 
duction to  the  first  circles.  But  in  Lon- 
don there  is  that  constant  succession  of 
novelty,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
pleasing  to  a  youthful  mind.  There 
is  such  complete  occupation  for  a  head 
but  sleaderly  provided  with  the  mate- 
rials for  thinking.  To  crown  the 
whole,  there  is  an  independence  of 
thought  and  action  to  be  obtained 
there,  which  no  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom can  bestow.  Every  man,  there, 
appears  too  much  occupied  with  his 
own  concerns  to  regard  those  of  his 
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neighbour.  The  sensible  man  will 
meet  with  a  companion,  and  the  fool 
will  meet  with  brethren  to  keep  him  in 
countenance.  The  vicious  may  revel 
in  secret,  and  the  unostentatiously  vir- 
tuous have  ample  scope  for  the  indul- 
gence of  amiable  propensities. 

My  sensations  on  my  arrival  at  Bing* 
wood  were  such  as  I  had  anticipated. 
JMy  youth  bad  never  been  remarkable 
for  cheerfulness,  and  the  strong  contrast 
between  my  last  leaving  it,  in  the  full 
possession  of  my  property,  and  my 
present  arrival  after  squandering  so 
large  a  portion,  strongly  affected  me. 

My  intercourse  with  VilTiers  was 
now  fast  drawing  towards  a  conclusion. 
Although  I  felt  that  I  could  not  much 
longer  keep  my  dislike  a  secret,  t  con- 
tinued at  first  to  behave  as  uiSual,  fear«> 
ing  to  lessen  myself  in  the  estimation 
of  my  tenants  if  I  act6d  in  such  a  way 
as  would  reflect  on  the  character  of 
the  man  I  hs(d  so  highly  praised. 
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In  tbe  opeDnel»  of  iny  heart  aud  in 
the  fulliiess  of  my  jo  j»  I  had  promised 
the  tetiaiitB,  that  they  should  always 
harii  fanif  a  year's  reot  in  arrear.  The 
eosviifi^  rent  day,  then,  ^t^as  the  first  in 
which  YilHers  was  to  ofliciate  in  his 
promised  office  of  steward.  I  had  re^ 
9(A^ed  within  myself,  that  it  shonld  be 
the  last. 

My  income  was  stiU  a^  noble  one,  and 
was  ODincnmbered.  My  personal  pro- 
perty was  still  amply  sufficient  to  an- 
swer every  demand  against  me.  Time, 
therefore,  would  have  reconciled  me 
to  my  losses,  and  it  is  possible  that 
had  not  iresh  vexations  awaited  me, 
I  might  even  have  become  an  optimist, 
and  have  believed  that  the  early  visita- 
tiM^  I  had  experienced,  was  meant  to 
eall  Me  to  a  sense  of  prudence. 

A  skiert  time  previous  to  the  rent 
d*y,  white  Villiers  was  preparing  for 
ftte  new  occi!ipation,  I  took  a  morning's 
ride,  attended  only  by  Giles.    I  had  no 
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soooer  left  the  verge  of  the  park  than 
my  attendant  rode  up  to  my  side,  and 
requesting  my  pardon^  put  three  letters 
into  my  band.  He  then  prepared  to 
leave  me.  On  looking  at  the  di^ction 
I  found  that  they  were  addressed  to 
Villiers. 

I  desired  to  know  why  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  prying  into  Mr.  Villiears' 
concerns,  and  angrily  commanded  him 
to  replace  the  letters  where  be  had 
found  them. 

I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  delivering 
my  orders  in  a  manner  so  peremptory, 
as  admitted  of  no  reply.  Giles  trem- 
blingly took  them,  but  I  heard  him  mut- 
ter to  himself  that  he  hoped  I  should 
find  out  the  rascal  yet. 

For  the  present  I  was  contentedly 
the  dupe  of  Villiers,  but  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  being  a  laughing  stock 
to  my  servants.  Haughty  and  ova- 
bearing  as  I  was  in  general,  I  had 
treated  Giles  in  a  way  more  approach- 
ing to  familiarity  than  the  other  ser- 
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v^ts.  I  had  formerly,  when  a  child, 
treated  bim  as  iny  equal ;  and  I  al- 
ways remembered  that  we  bad  sucked 
froin.  the  ^m^  brf^ast.  Aflber  a  coo- 
flict  bfilweea  pride,  and  curiosity,  1 
found  the  latter  predominate.  Galling 
to  Giles,  I  requested  to*k'Uow  how  these 
letters  had  come  into  his  possession, 
and  why  he  had  put  them  into  my 
band. 

He  told  me  that  the  Game-keeper 
had    observed    Peters    several    times 
lurking  about  Thrift  Wood,  and  that 
Tery  early  one  morning  be  himself  had 
followed  Villiers  to  the  same  place, 
where  Peters  was  in  waiting  for  him. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  get  near  enough 
to   hear  the   coversation,   but  by   the 
gestures  of  Peters  he  appeared  to   be 
threatening  the  other.  The  letters  which 
he  gave  me,  he  had  picked  up  in  Vil- 
tiers'  bed  chamber,  and  having  a  great 
personal  dislike  to  him,  as  well  as  be- 
lieving him  to  be  a  great  rascal,  he  had 
been  tempted   to    read  the   contents, 
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which  he  liiougbt  of  too  much  itnpor* 
tance  to  be  coqcealed  /rom  me. 

Thus  circBttuitanced,  I  thought  vahf- 
self  justified  in  tufringiog  the  rulies  of 
confidence.  The'  letters  were  lis 
follow*:-^ 

♦'  M»:  Vii;LiER«, 

**  You  hate  not  fulfflled  your 
promise.  I  donH;  like  to  threaten,  but 
by  the  living  G— d^  if  every  tbmg  is 
not  fttrectly  settled,  Til  blow  all. 

W.  Peters.** 

''  I  shall  be  at  Thrift  Wood  at  ibur/' 

The  second  was  apparently  froQi  a 
town  accomplice. 
Dear  V. 

'*  M  is  beginning    to   squeak 

about  the  -  house  job.      They 

have  used  him  no  better  than  they  did 
you— Make  the  best  of  your  time— 
If  you  can  finger  the  rents  do—  You 
can  make  your  way  to  the  old  place. 

T. r 

The   third    was   from   my   Coach- 
maker. 
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**  Dear  Sir, 

^*  We  inclose  you  a  draft  for 
a  thousaQd  pounds,  at  two  months  after 
dace,  payable  to  your  order.  We  have 
in  tbis  instance  complied  with  yoor 
desire,  relying  upon  your  promise  of 
procuring  an  early  settlement  of  our 
accoBQt.  This  we  are  the  more  anx- 
ious for,  as  we  understand  Lord  W. 
has  undergone  a  complete  sweating, 
and  that  money  is  getting  low.  We 
b^  to  say,  that  on  any  subsequent 
order  we  cannot  afford  so  large  a  com- 
mission as  thirty  per  cent,  unless  we 
can  feel  thoroughly  assured  of  a  speedy 
payment 

We  arc,  D^ar  Sir, 
Your  obliged  humble  Sieryants, 

T.  and  G.  Perchpole." 

These  letters  left  no  further  room 
for  conjecture,  I  had  no  time  to  lose. 
Detection,  with  these  proofs  would  be 
easy,  but  I  still  wished  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  having  been  so  miserably 
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duped.  Giles  knew  the  contents  oif 
the  letters:  reserve  towards  him  was 
therefore  unnecessary.  I  confided'  to 
him,  the  line  of  conduct  1  intended  to 
adopt  in  getting  rid  of  the  scorpiOD 
I  had  fostered y  and  desired  him^  wlien 
the  rent  day  arrived,  on  no  considerar 
tion  to  quit  Villiers  for  an  instant.  If 
he  appeared  in  the  least  inclined  to 
decamp  to  detain  him  forcibly,  trust- 
ing to  me  to  take  care  of  the  conse- 
quences. I  intended  myself  to  take 
care  of  the  money  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  In  this  way  I  felt  perfectly 
secure. 

On  our  return  we  found  Villiers 
makibg  enquiries  among  'the  servants 
for  some  letters  which  be  imagined  he 
had  dropped  somewhere  about  the 
house,  but  none  could  give  him  any 
satisfactory  intelligence.  His  state  of 
uneasint;ss  was  visible  to  every  one. 
As  Giles  entered  he  renewed  his  en- 
quiries.   The  bungling  manner  in  which 
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Giles,  wha  was  a  thoroughbred  adyocate 
for  truth  in  serious  matters,. deoied  hav- 
ing ai^y  knowledge  of  them,  tended  to 
createai^uspicion  ia'the  mind  of  the  ques- 
tioner that  CQacealioent  was  no  longer 
ipossible^c  I:i:estrained  my  feelings,  and 
ia/endeavoQiiug  to  hideUiem,  even  paid 
rtbe  rascal, a  4out)le  degree  of  .attention. 
J^roibably  ba  discovered  what  was  pas- 
sing within  me,  by  ray  overplaying  my 
part,  for  be  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  myJewper  to  be  deceived. 

The  rent  day  arrived— my  ;  tenants 
were  all  of  them  punctual.  Indeed  the 
indulgence  they  had  received  would 
have  rendered  a  non-attendance  inex- 
cusable. Giles  stuck  to  bis  post  with 
indefatigable  attention,  and  I  dare  say 
during  the  whole  of  the  operation  never 
took  his  eyes  from  the  Steward's  mo* 
tions.  I  went  into  the  room  two  or 
three  times,  under  pretence  of  showing 
myself  to  the  farmers,  and  was.  satisfied 
that  Villiers  was  sensible  of  his  being 

VOL..    I.  I 
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closely  watched,  bat  there  was  no  symp- 
tom of  discomposure. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  I  took  my 
seat  at  the  table,  to  the  evident  asto- 
nishment of  my  steward*  I  therefore 
imagined  I  had  completely  frustrated 
any  plans  he  might  have  formed.  Bat 
I  was  mistaken.  The  proverb  of  **  Set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  is  corret  to  the 
spirit  and  to  the  letter.  I  could  only 
contemplate  straight  forward  proceed- 
iags,  and  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
subterfuges  of  villainy.  A  police  of- 
ficer, judging  from  himself  and  his 
former  practices,  might  have  detected 
his  brother  rogue,  but  I  defy  any  man 
who  has  held  Hockley  in  the  Hole  and 
its  practices  in  abhorrence,  to  have 
guarded  against  the  deception  which 
duped  me  in  spite  of  my  care  and  cir- 
cumspection* 

"  My  Lord,"  said  the  steward,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  business,  with  a 
countenance  of  the  utmost  coolness, 
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**  your  lordship  will  here  flfnd  the  full 
amount  of  your  half  yearly  ^  rents.  I 
have  been  hurried,  but  probably  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  assist  me  in  count- 
ing the  money." 

Unlike  my  former  self,  and  as  I  foolish- 
ly imagined  to  the  annoyance  of  Villiers, 
I  reckoned  up  the  whole  amount.  Every 
thing  was  correct.     The  money  was 
laid  before  me,  and  I  applauded  myself 
for  my  prudence  and  penetration*    I 
could  now  seize  the  first  pretext  for 
getting  rid  of  Villiers,    and  time  was 
allowed  me  to  invent  excuses  for  his 
dismissal.    To  avoid  the  charge  of  irri- 
tability, 1  determined  to  lay  the  separa- 
tion upon  him,  and  to  say  that  he  left 
me  to  advance  himself.     Once  away 
from  me,  he  immediately  became  an 
indifferent  person,  in  whom  I  could  not 
be  expected  to  take  any  particular  in- 
terest    If  he  chose  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  a  gentleman,  I  knew  the  sums 
he  had  obtained  from  me  would  enable 

I  2 
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him  to  do  so,  aud  for  my  jown  uktf  I 
should  keep. his  secret,. as  there  was 
nothing  I  dreaded  more  than  aa  ex- 
posure of  my  folly  and  weak.iofatua- 
tiou. 

''  The  notes,  my  Lord,"   obaerved 

Villiers,  '^  I  perceive  are  almost  attire- 

ly  provincial,  I  should,  therefore  rocom- 

meod  your  lordship  to  forwjurii  them 

lyithout  loss  of  time, to  yonrJUondon 

bankers,  lest  on  any  of  them  proving 

fictitious  you  make  youpself  answerable. 

The  gold  had  better  he  sent  likewise* 

If  your  Lordship  will  allow  me  I  will 

fold  them  up  and  direct  them  to  Mess. 

Diddle,  Crack,  and  Go.    They  will  be 

aware  what  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

You  may  dispatch  the  parcel  to  town 

as  you  think  proper,  but  I  think  the 

sooner  the  better." 

The  advice  was  too  good  to  be  re- 
jected. Paper,  string,  and  wax  were 
brought,— I   saw  the  parcel  properly 
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folded,  directed,  tied  and  sealed, — ewety 
thing  was  as  I  could  have  wished  it« 

**  And  now,  nary  Lord,"  said  ViUiers,' 
'*  it  ia  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate 
my  owD  character;  which  it  is  too  evi^ 
dent,  although  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  has  sufiered  materially  in  your 
estiontioDr  But  what  I  have  to  say 
is  for  yoor  own  ear.  There  is  now  no 
sccaskm  for  a  witness." 

I  desired  that '  the  room  might'  be 
cleared;  Giles^  in  pursuance^  of  his 
directiansi  seemed  incKned  toremaiii 
in  his  post^  He'  appeared'  as  if  he 
wished  to  speak  with  me.  I  rose  'firdth 
my  seat,  and  angrily  desired  him  t6 
withdrawn  The  better  to  shew  my 
coBfidence,  I^wetit  to  the  door  as  i#%b 
see  that  there  were  no  lis  tenersi 

On  my  return  '•  to  the  tabl^  I  *  dietind 
him  to  proceed,  at  the  f^ametime  pttt^ 
ting  the  parcel  in  my  coat  pocket. 

**  My  LordtWihterboume,  I^cAn  no 
longer    be  blind  to  the  opinion'  yoti 

I  3 
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haye  verjr  unjustly  formed  of  me.  I 
assume  t^at  as  a  fact,  as  it  ^ill  be  the 
means  of  saving  unnecessary  words. 
I  have  hitherto  discharged  a  pleasing 
duty.  That  duty  now  ceases— from 
this  moment  I  consider  myself  as  re« 
leased  from  all  further  cares  on  your 
account.  You  will  in  time  discover 
how  much  you  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  man  before  you.  Your  behaviouc 
for  some  time  has  ceased  to  be  equivo- 
cal, but  for  the  sake  of  consistency  I 
restrained  my  own  feelings,  and  fulfill- 
ed the  duties  I  undertook  from  the 
purest  motives,  at  our  first  acquaint- 
ance. To-morrow,  my  Lord,  will  see 
us  perfect  strangers.  Your  welfare 
will  always  be  dear  to  me.  But  you, 
my  Lord,  would  be  degraded  in  associ^ 
ating  with  the  man  you  suspected.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  should  degrade  my- 
self in  my  own  estimation  if  I  continu- 
ed to  receive  favours  from  that  person 
who  uo  longer  considered  me  worthy 
of  his  confidence." 
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Here  he  paused.  Our  evening  was 
passed  under  mutual  restraint,  and 
was  terminated  as  soon  as  our  usual 
custom  would  permit.  We  both  seemed 
heartily  tired  of  each  other,  and  gladly 
separated .  With  me ,  self  approbation 
acted  as  a  narcotic  potion.  I  was 
quietly  rid  of  an  irksome  companion, 
and  fell  asleep  in  the  act  of  building 
castles  in  the  air  for  my  future  habita- 
tion* 


I  4 
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CHAP.  XL 

THB  BPUNGINQ  MOUSE. 

HAPPY  in  the  thought  of  being 
again  in  the  possession  of  personal  in- 
dependence,  my  waking  dreams  were 
delightful.  The  world  was  now  before 
me,  I  could  choose  my  company,  and 
when  weary  I  could  return  to  privacy, 
or  resort  to  others  with  whom  I  could 
again  feel  an  interest.  If  I  were  de- 
sirous of  making  the  horrors  of  my 
late  situation  comprehensible,  it  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  refer  the  inquisi- 
tive reader  to  such  of  his  acquaintance 
as  have  saddled  themselves    with  a 
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compamoD,  on  whom  they  Uare  *  be- 
come d^piendent.  CdnttVicttA  indeed 
must  be  the  circle  in -which'  a  person 
mores,  who  has  not  an  opportnnfty  of 
witnessing  the  evit  'I  have  pointed  onl 
I  hailed  my  newly  acquired '  liberty 
with  h^rtfelt  satisfaction,  and  inro- 
minating'  on  the  blessings  before  me, 
I  indulged  myself  on  my  downy  couch 
rather  later  than  usual.  I  dressed 
myself  deliberately  and  prepared  ib 
meet  mj  friend  for  the  last  time.  Be- 
fore I  left  my  dressing  room  I  inquired 
for  Mr:  ViHiers.  My  gentleman  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  bed  in  which  Mh 
Villiers  usually  slept,  had  been  th^ 
preceding  night  unoccupied,  and  that 
the  window  which  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  ground  was  wide 
open. 

I  mechanically  fdt  in  my  coat 
pocket  for  the  packet' and  found  it 
perfectly  safe.    Astonished  at  this  ex- 

iS 
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traordinary  circumstance  1  endeavour- 
ed to  get  some  further  explanation, 
and  for  that  purpose  sent  the  seryants 
in  all  directions.  In  this  I  was  com- 
pletely unsuccessful.  The  door  of  the 
principal  stable  was  locked,  and  the 
groom  no  where  to  be  found.  But  this 
I  did  not  consider  as  remarkable*  as 
being  careful  of  my  horses  I  had  desir- 
ed him,  when  he  took  any  of  them  out 
to  exercise  to  lock  the  door,  that  no 
mischief  might  happen  in  his  absence. 
I  can  hardly  recollect  what  my  in- 
ducement was,  but  I  was  tempted  to 
open  the  packet  of  money  before  I 
sent  it  to  the  coach.  My  consterna- 
tion may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described,  when  I  discovered,  that  in- 
stead of  the  parcel  in  which  I  had  seen 
the  notes  and  ^  gold  safely  deposited, 
I  held  in  my  hand  one  of  an  appear- 
ance exactly  similar  on  the  outside, 
but  containing  but  a  pair  of  my  own 
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old  «hees  with  the  heals  cut  off,  and  a 
large  piece  of  lead. 

My  rage  knew  no  bounds.  To  have 
revelled  myself  of  the  scoundrel  who 
had  thus  put  the  6nishing  stroke  to 
hia  villainy,  I  could  have  almost  waded 
through  a  sea  of  blood.  To  be  again 
duped  in  defiance  of  all  my  care^  and 
in  the  face  of  all  my  suspicion— when 
I  could  not  imagine  the  possibility  even 
of  being  defrauded,  was  now  more 
than  I  could  well  bear.  But  my  rage 
was  impotent ;  the  rascal  had  placed 
himself  out  of  the  reach  of  my  ven- 
geance. If  I  endeavoured  to  follow 
him,  and  chanced  to  take  the  right 
road,  he  had  at  least  ten  hours  the 
start  of  me;  and  I  could  easily  fancy 
the  rapidity  with  which  guilt  would 
fly.  To  overtake  him  was  very  im- 
probable— his  measures  were  evidently 
too  well  connected.  His  stay  in  England 
was  not  very  likely ;  and  he  might  as 
easily  have  reached  Hull  or  Liverpool, 

i6 
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aslkmckm.'  However/  tt^thectfrtitty 
would  have  now  become  worsen  tiMlf 
pni^tory,  I  resolved  to^  -  proceed*  to 
Londotf '  witii  *  all  possible-  expedMfofti,' 
in  the  hope,  though  with  litde'expeetai^ 
tioB^  of  seizing  and  crushing'^tht^'Stt*^ 
pent  who  had  stung  me. 

My  journey  was  performed  wftlr  iH^ 
credible  celerity,  and  I  had  thie  satis^ 
faction;  about  midways  between 'Bteg^ 
wood  and  London,  to  nreet  witl^  cer^' 
tain  traces,  which  marked  '■  the  route- 
the  fugitive  had  taken  ;  for  I  painfully 
discovered  two  of  my  favourite  horses* 
completely  knocked  up.  Their  rider»,' 
which  by  the  description  were  un- 
questionably Villiers  and  Peters,  had 
passed  on  in  a  post-chaise  only  six 
hours  previous  to  the  coming  up  of 
myself  and  Giles,  whom  I  had  again- 
made  the  companion  of  my  journey. 

It  would  have  been  utterly  impos* 
sible  for  them  to  have  reached  town 
during  the  hours  of  business;  I'diid" 
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not,   thlerefore;  despair  of  ultimately 
sncceedkig^' in  the  chase.    1  could  ac«> 
comrt'foMheir  *  being  so  mach  behind ' 
band  in 'their  prepress,  either  by  the' 
necemifj  ttfey  were  under  of  resting 
ibe  poor  beasts  by  the  way,  or  pro- 
bably taaroid  pursuit,  they  had  taken  ^ 
a  circuitous  route.    They  must  faaTe 
travelled  nearly  seventy  miles  on  the 
same  horses-,  whereas  Giles  and  myself 
had  only  ridden  the  first  stage,  and 
trayelled' the  remainder  in  a  postchaise* 
and  four.      We  were  now,  however; 
journeying  upon  a  par  in  point  of  ex* 
pedition,    and  1  did   not   doubt  that' 
their  exertions  to  avoid  pursuit  would 
be  equal 'to  ours*  to  overtake  them. 

On  my  arrival '  in  London,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  lest  no 
time  in  making  the  necessary  deposi- 
tions^ and^givittg  the  proper  descrip^ 
tions  at'  the  mansion-house,  and'  at= 
the  difiereat'  police  offices*  I  sent 
notice  of'  the  circumstfinces  to-  the 
different  banking-bouses,  desiring  them 
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to  stop  any  great  quantity  of  the  notes  o£ 
some  particular  country  banks,  in  case 
they  were  presented  for  payinent  und^ 
suspicious  appearances.  With  all  this 
trouble  and  vexation,  I  neglected  the 
most  important  point;  for  1  failed  to 
make  friends  of  the  police  officers  in 
a  proper  manner.  It  is  no  wonder  then, 
upon  consideration,  that  I  failed. 
In  the  midst  of  our  search  1' was  sud- 

■ 

denly  seized  by  a  couple  of  ruffian-look- 
ing men,  who  told  me  that  I  was  their 
prisoner.  It  was  in  vain  I  endeavoured 
to  convince  them  that  they  must  have 
mistaken  me  for  some  other  person — 
they  seemed  familiar  with  my  name,  and 
I  could  not  certainly  deny  myself  to  be 
Viscount  Winterbourne.  They  told  me 
that  they  held  a  writ  against  me  for  no 
less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Satisfied  that  I  owed  nothing  which  I 
could  not  instantly  command,  and  never 
having  before  seen  any  of  these  harpies, 
I  said  I  would  go  with  them  to  my 
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bankers,  and  that  they  should  have 
every  security  they  desired ;  but  that 
it  was  highly  important  I  should  not 
Jbe  interrupted  at  present.  Their  duty 
they  said  was  imperative,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility heavy.  They  could  not  tell 
who  was  who;  a  lord  had  slipped 
through  their  fingers  last  week,  aud  had 
saddled  them  with  a  debt  of  thirteen 
pounds  ten  shillings  aud  fourpence. 
They  had  lost  so  much,  by  taking 
peoples'  word,  that  they  had  forsworn 
trusting  to  anybody  again.  They  had 
a  great  respect  for  me,  and  had  no 
doubt  every  thing  was  right;  but  I 
must  really  excuse  them  if  they  insisted 
upon  my  accompanying  them  to  some 
place  of  confinement. 

Giles  was  preparing  to  decide  the 
dispute  according  to  the  laws  of  pu- 
gilistic warfare.  In  the  heat  of  the 
moment  I  might  have  seconded  him, 
but  on  a  sudden  I  found  myself  dragged 
into    a   narrow  passage,    and  forced 
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within  a  strong  grated' door/ wfaidr now 
separated-  me  from  my  servant.  I 
stormed;  raved,  and  worked  myself  16 
a  pitch  of  downright  madness;  litttie 
heat  of  my  phrenzy,  I'  was  almost  itt^ 
capable' of  arttctdating;  much  168S' of 
givipg  any  rational  directions,  as  to  the 
steps  to  betaken  for  my  release;  GiMSi 
who  would  hare  passed  through^ -fire 
and  water  to  serve  his  master;  was 
nearly  in  (be  same  state.  He'  kidted 
at  the  door,  broke  the  windows,  roued 
murder:,  and  collected  a  crowd;  wbidi 
the  bailiff  harangued  from  the  first  flJMr, 
assuring  them  that  what  had  been  done 
was  in  the  regular  way  of  business. 
Giles,  indeed,  poor  fellow,  would  have 
been  equally  at  a  loss  had  he  retained 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties^for 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  names  of 'my 
bankers,  and  of  my  former  trusteei^ 
and  these  were  the  only  persons  to 
whom  I  could  have  applied  at  such  an 
unhappy  juncture. 


Giles«eeiiig  tbarbecottld  accompliftfa 
Bothiog  for  his  master  by  force  or  lao^ 
lenoe^*  tried  ithe  art  of  persaasto^,  and 
by  diM^ijff  heggmg,  a&d  tbe  proof  of 
qairtoeM' of  disposition,  prevailed  oa 
tbe  pe^ple'of  the  bouse  to  admit  him. 
He  tfiedt  eirery  otteaiwiir  his  power' t<r 
pacify  rae;  Hbiut  tbeday  iraB>cotDple(ely 
gone  ■•  befMtt  I^  was*^  sofficietttly  master 
of ^raysdC  lb  seod'Giles- to  «Afe  baakiag^ 
hon»&oi  Missrs^  Diddle,  €raek  aud  <!6.* 
He  retomed-'wiib^ibe  int^ligence  that 
the4»hap  wM^closod  ;^thai  Mr^  Diddt* 
waa:iOti^  »«bootiD|Bf  patrty  •  i«  Norfolk  ;—* 
Mr*  Crack  with  tb&Leioestersbire  hunt ; 
audof 'the remaiiifiDg  partners^  one  was 
gone  to  his^  couDtry^boose,  aad  tbe 
other  to  oneof  tbe.  tbeatfes,  they  conid 
not  say  which.  I  then  sent  biro  to  the 
trustees-^the  banker  bad  been  dtod 
two  days^  and  was  now  laying  a  corpse 
in  tbe  bouse;  and  Mt*.  Bearbloek  would 
Dot  be  istown  till  the  following  morning, 
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having  been  sent  for  in  a  harry  to  make 
Lord  Scrape's  will. 

In  this  miserable  dilemma,  I  joiqed 
Diddle,  Crack  and  Co.  Bearblock  and 
Lord  Scrape,  in  one  general  anathema. 
Nothing  could  be  done,  and  I  was 
doomed  to  pass  the  night  in  this  dread- 
ful state  of  horror  and  uneasiness.  The 
keeper  of  the  house  had  listened  at- 
tentively to  Giles's  account  of  the  trans- 
action ;  and  as  Giles  knew  my  circam* 
stances  sufficiently  to  be  certain  tliat  I 
could  not  really  be  in  debt  to  any  one, 
affected  to  suspect  foul  play,  or  at  least 
professed  to  think  that  every  thing  was 
not  as  it  should  be.  As  it  was  his  wish, 
he  said,  to  oblige  every  body,  and  to 
promote  the  ends  of  justice,  he  recom- 
mended and  offered  to  procure  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  the  profession  ;  which  term, 
I  afterwards  understood  to  mean,  the 
greatest  rogue.     The   drowning   man 
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catches  at  a  straw ;  1  therefore  readily 
consented  to   consult  with  this  real  * 
genius. 

A  few  minutes  brought  before  my 
eyes  this  redoubtable  champion  of  the 
law,  in  the  person  of  a  man  whose 
height  did  not  certainly  exceed  four 
feet  ten  inches.  The  sun,  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  d^rees,  would  have  made 
but  little  difference  in  his  shadow, 
whether  he  stood  upon  his  legs  or  lay 
upon  his  back.  A  bloated  red  face 
was  illnminated  by  two  small  grey  eyes, 
which  refused  to  act  in  concert  with 
each  other,  and  which  were  fixed  rather 
above  a  something  difficult  to  be  de« 
scribed,  that  nature  had  placed  in  the 
centre  of  his  face,  between  a  low  fore- 
head spotted  with  carbuncles,  and  a 
wide  mouth  deprived  of  all  its  ivory  or^ 
naments.  Tiie  protuberance,  which 
served  the  purposes  of  a  nose  to  snuffle 
and  sneeze  through,  if  it  was  like  any 
thing,  appeared  most  nearly  to  resemble 
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a  piece  of  raw  liver,  shaped  likes 
bruised  potatoe. 

This  respectable-looking  member  of 
the  legal  profession  was  ushered  into 
the  room  with  the  following  degantev 
logium  from  the  mouth  of  Mr;  Hold* 
fast,  the  keeper  of  the  house. 

''  Charley's  the  boy,  my^  Lord^  and 
if  so  be  aa  how  you  bare  been  cr&bed 
out  of  the  regular  vay,  he'll    make 

*em  ail  sweaki  fovft^  d »<  meiil^  he 

von^" 

Mr.  HcrfdfetI'doeed'this  ipieoeof  eto& 
quence  by'a'slaponCharley^^iAioulderj 
which  rather*  disturbed  the  lawyei^e 
balance.  The  latter,  I  suppose,  not 
approving  of  such  familiarity  in  the 
presence  of  a  lordly  client,  frowned 
upon  his  conductor,  and  addressed  hia 
discpurse  to  me  with— <- 

*^  Pray,  my  Lord,  at  whose  suit  have 
you  been  arrested  ?" 

"  That,  Sir,  I  have  yet  to  learn." 

**  Aye,  aye,'*  said  the  bailiff,  "  not 
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imlikdij  1  I  have  Icoowd.  many-  get  into 
Umbo  iwithoat  being .  able  to  «tell  who 
put  them  there.  iBiit  yon  can  give  us 
a  little  bit  of  a  guesM^  mayhap,  as  to 
whicb  of  your  creditors  have  nabbed 
you.'* 

^^  Which  of  my  creditors.  Sir?  I  have 
ao  cpeditors/' 

'*  Do  you  owe  nothing  then  ?^  asked 
Iho  kwyer. 

.^^  Nothing  but  what  could-  have  been 
discfaavged  long  before  this,  had  I  been 
j^ossessed  of  the  liberty  of  so  doing." 

«  D-«>!-*d  uncivil  though,*  to  a  Lord,** 
observed  the  bailiff.  **  Such  rogues,  my 
Lord,  ought  to  cross  the  vater,  and  re- 
plenishthe  plantations.^' 

"  Holdfast!"  cried  the  lawyer,  "  bring 
the  copy  of  the  writ." 

Mr.  Holdfast  went  down  stairs  for 
his  authority  for  the  detention;  and 
during  his  absence,  Charley,  for  at  that 
time  I  knew  the  lawyer  by  no  other 
name,  made  several  remarks  upon  the 
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rascality  of  attoniies  in  geDeriil,  and 
congratulated  me  on  falling  into  the 
hands  of  an  honest  man. 

The  copy  of  the  writ  was  produced, 
and  I  found  myself  in  custody  at  the 
sait  of  one  Charles  Yilliers,  for  a  debt 
of  tett  thousand  pounds  and  upwards ! 
My  rage,  and  with  it  my  phrenzy,  re- 
turned in  full  force. 

"  This/'  I  exclaimed,"  is  our  boasted 
land  of  liberty.  And  yet  any  scoundrel 
can  imprison  another  whom  he  is  swind- 
ling, with  the  dread  of  no  other  punish- 
ments than  attends  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  perjury.  He  may  defeat 
his  pursuer  at  the  moment  he  is  about 
to  be  rendered  up  to  justice;  and  thus, 
with  impunity,  gain  time  to  escape, 
and  carry  off  the  fruits  of  his  crimes." 

There  was  no  need  of  further  ex- 
planation. I  had  been  defeated  on 
every  point,  and  nothing  but  personal 
liberty  could  be  of  use  to  me.  I  told 
the  bailiff  of  the  rascality  of  the  trans- 
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actions-explained  to  him  how  I  had 
been  tmted— appealed  to  his  feelings 
—threw  myself  upon  .  his  liberality-— 
called  npOQ  Charley  to  plead  my  cause; 
and,  in  short,  tried  every  figure  of 
rhetoric  in  every  possible  way.  I  vi^ished 
him  to  let  one  of  bis  men  attend  me, 
declaring,  on  my  honour,  that  I  would 
not  attempt  to  escape ;  and  that  I  would 
certainly  return.  But  my  words  were 
only  like  the  gentle  zephyrs,  which  fan 
the  foliage  without  disturbing  a  leaf. 
Mr.  Holdfast  was  proof  against  en- 
treaty, and  deaf  to  persuasion.  The 
sum,  he  said,  would  ruin  him.  His 
letting  me  out  might  make  him  liable 
to  an  escape.  His  feelings  were  much 
hurt  at  refusing  me,  and  he  should  be 
happy  to  serve  me  in  what  laid  in  his 
power.  If  I  had  any  one  to  arrest,  or 
the  like  of  that,  I  should  know  what 
he  was. 

Charley,  with  a  grin,  observed  that 
I  knew  what  he  was  already.     Mr. 
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Holdfast  smiled  at  his  ;  friend'^  Jest, 
hut  declared  that  he  could  >oii  no  ac- 
count consent  to  my  leavingi  faiaii^Bse^ 
for :  any  -place  Init  Nciwgatej  :09:  :tbe 
Bench,  :witfaout  having asuffioientse* 
curity.  .  It  was: a liard. case,- lie  allow- 
ed^ but  he  orast  attend  to  hb  ivi^ife  m^d 
fiimily^Aand  could  ^nin  no  .risks.  If  I 
only  saw  Mts.  Mol^hst  tand  ihis  little 
babes,  Tha  were  j9io w.  at  ihis .; villa  at 
Kentish  Town,  rlw  should  not  ffronder 
a4  his  being  so. careful  for  th^  isakes, 
-protesting,,  at  the  same  tune,)lhat  if  he 
w we  a  single  ;  man,  he  would  follow 
me  to.  the  world's  end  to  punish  such 
rascality. 

**   But  as   a  man  of  honour,   Mr. 
Holdfast!" 

■-  'V' As 4o  honour,  my  lord,  vhy  you 
knows,  between  ourselves,  that's  a  hit 
of  smoke.  I've  had  one.  taste,  and 
Tm  in  no  hurry  for  another.  I  lost 
eleven  pounds  two  shillings  and  a 
penny  by  taking  the  honour  of  th^ 
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Honourable  and  Reverend  Adolphns 
Cully,  about  two  years  ago. 

I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  bailiff  as 
he  mentioned  the  name  of  my  friend, 
but  as  I  did  not  break  in  upon  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  he  continued : 

**  Besides,  my  Lord,  here's  Charley 
can  tell  you  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to-night.  There  are  regular  forms  in 
all  these  here  cases. ' 

**  Forms,*'  cried  I,  **  to  secure  a 
robber  T 

*•  Vhy  to  be  sure,  that's  a  different 
kind  of  a  thing,  but  I  don't  think  he'll 
be  got  far  before  to-morrow.  It's  a 
a  bad  night  for  travelling,  and  1  dare 
say  he  vent  get  out  of  London.  The 
evenings  are  dark,  and  getting  devilish 
cold.  Mayhap  a  bowl  of  punch  vont 
be  amiss." 

**  His  Lordship,"  said  the  lawyer, 
**  can  do  nothing  in  any  case  at  this 
late  hour." 

Of  this  he  endeavoured  to  convince 
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me,  by  an  unintelligible  jargon,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  It  was  about  to  close  when  Mr. 
Holdfast  returned  with  the  punch. 
Without  ceremony  my  two  friends 
drew  their  chairs  by  the  fire,  and  help- 
ed themselves  to  bumpers,  wishing  me 
better  times. 

In  the  agitation  I  was  in,  I  followed 
their  example  hardly  knowing  what 
I  was  about.  I  had  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  spirituous  liquors;  a 
little  therefore  mounted  into  my  head, 
and  finding  that  it  produced  a  species 
of  forgetful ness,  I  indulged  myself  in 
frequent  visits  to  the  bowl. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  the  little 
reason  my  situation  had  left  me  was 
driven  away  by  intoxication.  How- 
ever, the  fatigue  and  the  punch,  be- 
tween them  made  me  sleep  sound.  In 
the  morning,  Giles  again  posted 
to  Pall  Mall,  and  by  the  timejj  1 
was   thoroughly  awake  he    returned 
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aceoropanied  by  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  banking  house.  The  banker 
proposed  the  immediate  payment  of 
the  debt  to  prevent  a  further  waste  of 
money  in  expences.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  a  false  arrest,  and  that  I  did 
not  owe  the  person  who  arrested  me  a 
single  shilling. 

He  was  ready  to  bail  me,  but  Mr, 
Holdfast  threw  a  fresh  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  my  liberation,  and  insisted 
upon  two  securities.  In  a  little  time 
a  second  was  procured,  and  I  once 
more  obtained  my  freedom,  but  it  was 
only  to  learn  fresh  disasters. 

I  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  recom- 
mencing my  search  after  Villiers,  in 
which  I  now  pi^operly  procured  the 
assistance  of  the  police  officers.  But 
all  traces  had  disappeared.  I  had  n9 
doubt,  that  in  the  interval  of  my  con- 
finement he  had  completely  effected 
bis  escape  beyond  the  possibility  of 
retaking  him,  and  that  he  had  manag- 
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ed  to  transfer  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
either  to  the  Continent  or  to  America. 

Hurt  as  1  was  in.  mind  and  purse, 
my  cup  of  bitterness  was  only  to  the 
brim  ;  it  had  not  yet  overflowed.  Vil- 
liers  had  told  me  I  had  yet  to  know 
him,  for  I  had  still  to  learn  the  full 
extent  of  bis  villainy.  After  having 
put  all  the  police  officers  I  could  meet 
with  upon  the  scent,  I  called  at  my 
Bankers,  and  there  learnt  that  on  the 
preceditig  day,  a  draft  had  been  pre- 
sented by  Villiers  himself  for  fourteen 
thousand  pounds,  which,  knowing  the 
confidence  1  had  reposed  in  him,  and 
not  aware  of  any  change  in  my  sen- 
timents, was  regularly  honoured. 

I  was  positive  I  had  never  drawn 
such  a  draft,  nor  had  I  ever  put  him  in 
possession  of  a  blank  check.  The 
signature,  however,  was  unquestionably 
my  own,  and  on  futher  examination 
proved,  by  certain  marks  on  the  paper 
which  1  well  recollected,  and  by  its 
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being  strongly  perfumed  with  otto  of 
roses,  to  be  the  carte  blanche  which  I 
had  instructed  Villiers  to  offer  to  the 
ladj  whom  I  had  known  under  the 
name  of  Miss  Emma  Henderson ! 
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CHAP  XII. 


SERIOUSNESS. 

THE  mixture  of  horrible  passions 
which  agitated  me  at  this  discovery, 
and  the  feelings  by  which  I  was  al- 
most overwhelmed,  I  cannot  pretend 
at  so  distant  a  period  to  describe.  I 
had,  at  all  events,  the  satisfaction  of 
now  knowing  the  worst,  for  it  was  not 
possible  for  Villiers  to  have  inflicted 
any  further  injuries.  I  had  been  attacked 
and  defeated  on  every  vulnerable  point. 
In  my  rage  I  vowed  vengeance  against 
all  mankind,  and  as  long  as  the  hu- 
mour continued,  fancied  mvself  a  mis- 
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antbrope.  By  degrees  the  humour 
subsided,  and  I  discovered  that  man 
A¥as  not  born  to  be  alone.  My  reflec- 
tions were  painful  in  the  extreme  and 
I  had  no  person  with  whom  I  could 
communicate.  My  acquaintance  had 
been  hitherto  confined  to  the  empty 
and  frivolous,  and  from  them,  instead 
of  consolation,  I  could  only  expect 
sneers  and  taunts. 

It  was  well  my  mind  was  occupied 
with  something,  for  I  did  not  yet  en- 
tirely relinquish  the  idea  of  bringing 
Villiers  to  justice,  although  my  hopes 
were  tempered  with  fears  that  his  plans 
had  been  too  cautiously  laid  for  me  to 
be  successful.  The  state  of  my  own 
mind  and  body  prevented  me  from 
pursuing  the  fugitive  in  person,  but  I 
dispatched  police  officers  in  all  direc- 
tions. After  a  few  days,  I  learnt  that 
be  had  embarked  at  Yarmouth,  not 
above  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  officers.     I  did  not  suspect 
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the  truth  of  this  intelligence,  as  nearly 
about  the  same  time,  a  letter  with  the 
Yarmouth  post  mark,  in  the  hand  wri- 
ting of  the  scoundrel,  was  addressed 
for  me  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Diddle, 
Crack  and  Co.  with  a  denire  that  it 
might  be  immediately  for  wanted  to  me. 
It  contained  an  apology  for  my  being 
locked  up,  which  was  an  act  of  neces* 
sity,  and  not  of  choice.  The  letter 
closed  with  advising  me  as  ayrieni/not 
to  incur  unnecessary  expenses,  as  what 
he  had  written  must  convince  me  that 
pursuit  was  useless. 

My  chagrin  was  not  much  diminish- 
ed  by  the  knowledge  that  my  prey 
had  escaped  from  me,  and  I  could  not 
help  suspecting  that  the  officers  had 
permitted  him  to  embark  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.  It  vexed 
f  me  to  miss  my  hold  of  him  by  such  a 
trifling  difference  of  time.  I  did  not 
consider  that  the  scent  of  a  slough 
hound  was  not  keener  than  that  of  a  Bow 
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Street  runner,  but  the  probability  of 
their  choosing  to  secure  their  prisoner 
would  depend  on  the  prospect  of  gain» 
which  these  gentlemen  of  honour  would 
duly  weigh  and  well  consider.  Villiers 
had  every  thing  at  stake,  aud  could 
afford  to  bribe  high ;  I  had  left  the  great 
reward  to  be  settled  hereafter.  As 
punishment  was  my  object,  full  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  the  recovery  of 
my  property,  I  regretted  that  I  had 
not  offered  the  moiety  of  what  might 
be  regained,  or  even  the  whole,  to  have 
glutted  my  spirit  of  revenge.  In  this 
I  should  have. acted  wisely,  for  I  lost 
the  whole  as  it  was. 

The  money  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Villiers  was  now  irrevoca- 
bly gone.  I  was  thus  deprived  of 
my  rents  which  I  had  set  apart  for  my 
subsistence,  and  had  lost  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cash  lying  in  my 
bankers  hands.  From  the  experience 
of  the  past,  I  felt  the  absolute  neces- 
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sity  of  immediate  retrenchment.  I 
decided  on  giving  up  my  town  esta- 
blishment in  totOj  and  considerably 
reducing  that  at  Bingwood.  Em- 
barrassment stared  me  in  the  face,  for 
I  doubted  whether  my  personal  pro- 
perty of  every  description  would  now 
discharge  my  outstanding  debts.  At 
all  events  there  would  be  nothing  left 
to  provide  for  my  expences  until  the 
next  rent  day. 

I  determined  without  loss  of  time  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  an  efficient  person  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  my  actual 
situation,  and  to  adopt  some  prudent 
mode  of  living  for  the  future.  1  first 
thought  of  Mr.  Bearblock,  and  con- 
ceived that  having  been  many  years 
the  confidential  adviser  of  my  mothers 
family,  he  would  take  a  real  interest 
in  my  welfare.  But  1  soon  discarded 
that  idea;  satisfied  that  my  state  of 
irritation  would  but  ill  accord  with  his 
habitual  brutality.      I    was   as    little 
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capable  of  bearing  reproaches  as  he 
was  of  refraining  from  the  use  of 
them. 

The  next  plan  which  suggested  it- 
self, was  to  apply  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  my  bankers  to  some  eminent 
man  of  the  law,  in  whom  I  could  place 
a   perfect   reliance,    and    who   would 
afford  me  the  requisite  assistance,   in 
acting  for  the  present,  and  advising  for 
the  future,  and  who  would,  at  the  same 
time  avoid  recurring  to  the  past.  They 
spoke  of  Mr.  Charles  Nalder  of  Lin- 
coln's   Inn,  in   terras  of  the  most  un- 
qualified praise.  »  He  was,  they   said, 
a  man  of  the  first  respectability,  un- 
shaken integrity,  and  possessed  of  an 
independent  fortune  acquired   by  his 
profession.     But  what  was  still  better, 
he  was  a  complete  man  of  business. 

I  immediately  applied  at  his  cham- 
bers in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  inform- 
ed  that  Mr.  Nalder  had  been  thrown 
from  his  horse  a  few  days  before,  and 
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was  confined  for  the  present  at 
his  country  seat  at  Shenfield,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  London. 

Anxious  to  suffer  as  little  delay  a9 
possible,  I  requested  the  bankers  to 
apprize  Mr.  Nalder  of  the  nature  of 
my  business^  and  of  my  intention  of 
seeing  him  atSbenfield  on  the  following 
day,   which    unfortunately    happened 
to  be  Sunday.     I  was   directed  to  a 
pretty  looking  house,  newly  fitted  up 
in  a  style  of  comfort  approaching  to 
elegance,   situated  in   a  paddock    of 
park  like  appearance.     On  my  arrival 
I  was  ushered  into  a  small  study,  from 
whence,  after  waiting  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  I  was  conducted   into  a 
parlour,    and   introduced   to  a   stout 
formed  man,  with  a  countenance  mark- 
ed with   severity  in   every   line.     He 
was  lying  on  a  sofa,  apparently  bruised 
in  the  leg,  and  on  the  forehead  ;  the 
latter  being  ornamented  with  a  black 
patch,    which    did    not    add    to  the 
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beauty  of  his  appearance.  The  harsh 
Matures  of  this  man  are  at  this  moment 
completely  before  my  eyes. 

The  symptoms  of  dislike  which  I 
^It  rising  in  my  breast  were  rather  in- 
r^reased  than  diminished  by  his  open- 
ing address. 

"  My  Lord  Winterbonrne,  I  pre- 
sume.'* 

I  bowed — 

"  My  friends  in  Pall  Mall  have  sent 
me  a  letter.  I  suppose  I  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  your  Lordship  on 
the  business  to  which  it  alludes." 

I  had  heard,  I  observed,  of  his  ac- 
cident, whicli  I  much  regretted  for  his 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  mine,  but 
hoping  that  its  effects  were  not  of  that 
serious  nature  which  would  deprive  me 
of  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him, 
I  would,  if  he  were  perfectly  at  leisure, 
explain  to  him  the  situation  in  which  [ 
was  placed,  partly  by  my  own  impru- 
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deuce,  and  partly  by  the  rascality  of 
others. 

*'  My  Lord,  you  will  excuse  the 
interruption.  This  is  a  day  expressly 
set  part  for  the  fulfilment  of  higher 
duties.  It  is  one  on  which  I  would 
on  no  consideration  suffer  the  present 
to  interfere  with  the  hereafter.  Con- 
trary, to  my  usual  custom,  I  have  re- 
ceived your  Lordship,  not  being  aware 
of  the  means  by  which  I  might  have 
prevented  your  journey.  I  shall 'be 
gratified  with  your  Lordship's  remain- 
ing untler  my  humble  roof  until  to- 
morrow morning,  when  we  will  dis- 
course of  business  as  early  as  you 
please.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  righte- 
ous over  much,  but  I  trust  I  know 
how  to  fulfil  my  duties  on  earth." 

For  a  time  I  was  puzzled  whether 
to  accept  the  invitation  or  to  declipe  it ; 
but  as  my  dependence  on  Villiers  had 
been  hastily  placed,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
have  theopportunity  of  becoming  better 
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acquainted  with  the  person  on  whom  I 
was  about  to  repose  a  confidence. 

The  hours  never  passed  so  heavily 
over  my  head  as  during  the  remaining 
part  of  this  day.  The  serious  portion 
of  mankind  had  been  totally  unknown 
to  me.  Although  I  could  not  in  my- 
self lay  much  claim  to  religion  I  had 
never  been  guilty  of  interfering  with 
the  opinion  of  others.  A  Sunday  even- 
ing's frolic,  as  it  was  termed,  of  kick- 
ing up  a  row  at  a  meeting  house,  I  al- 
M'ays  looked  upon  with  horror,  and  I 
considered  it  but  reasonable  to  allow 
to  others  the  same  latitude  of  thought 
which  1  assumed  to  myself.  My  view 
of  society  in  this  respect  was  liberal, 
and  I  had  been  always  led  to  believe 
that  cheerfulness  to  a  moderate  extent 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  religion  and  morality. 
But  here  every  thing  was  sombre  and 
gloomy.  The  whole  family  from  the 
mistress,  who  in  most  cases  is  the  head 
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of  tbe  house,  down  to  the  scullion 
whom  I  accidentally  saw  in  the  yard 
at  my  entrance,  were  all  labouring  un- 
der the  apparent  influence  of  a  stiff 
neck.  Every  muscle  in  every  face  was 
contracted  and  drawn  into  such  posi- 
tions as. bid  defiance  to  the  entrance  of 
a  smile,  and  all  eyes  were  fix^d  to  tbe 
ground  with  that  inflexible  steadiness 
as  if  death  or  something  worse  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  look- 
ing up. 

Giles,  in  the  kitchen,  was  not  in 
a  much  better  plight  than  his  master  in 
the  parlour,  for  on  his  offering  the  bo- 
nours  of  a  new  acquaintance  to  the 
house  maid,  he  had  a  serious  lecture 
from  the  footman,  which  ended  in  the 
threat  of  appealing  to  the  higher  powers 
in  case  of  a  repetition  of  such  out- 
rageous conduct.  The  house  maid, 
Giles  said,  did  not  seem  to  agree  with 
all  the  doctines  of  the  footman*  The 
latter  condemned  the  practice  of  salut- 
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ing  generally,  but  the  former  observed 
that  it  was  improper  only  on  a  Sunday. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Giles 
obtained  a  sop  in  the  pan,  and  but  for 
the  interest  made  by  the  house  maid 
in  his  favour,  he  might  have  longed  in 
vain.  Giles  at  night  convinced  me 
that  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen  were 
regulated  by  those  of  the  parlour ;  but 
be  declared  that  if  he  lived  till  the 
morning  he  would  see  what  the  foot- 
man and  housemaid  were  both  made 
of. 

The  dinner  parly  consisted  of  the 
host  and  his  wife,  two  grown  up  daugh- 
ters, a  son  about  three  and  twenty,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  myself. 
A  short  time  after  the  ch^th  was  re- 
moved, the  ladies  retired.  The  father 
then  directed  his  attention  to  his  son, 
who  appeared  to  have  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  from  a  newly- 
taken  farm.  He  had  all  the  air  of  a 
would-be  blood,  and  aped  the  manners 
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of  a  fox-hunter.  He  was  continually 
practising  the  knowing  whistle,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  to* 
wards  perfection,  but  as  it  was  always 
in  an  under  tone,  I  could  not  correctly 
ascertain  his  proficiency. 

**  1  hope,  Richard,"  said  the  father, 
**  that  this  is  the  last  time  you  will 
break  in  upon  the  duties  of  the  sab- 
bath. I  will  excuse  it  now,  and  place 
your  arrival  here,  to  anxiety  for  my 
own  health  which  has  been  a  little 
shattered  by  my  recent  accident,  and 
to  your  present  unsettled  state.  But 
be  cautious  for  the  future.** 

"  I  am  sure  then,  Sir,*'  answered 
Richard,  "  that  my  visits  here  must 
be  rare  indeed,  if  I  am  to  pay  what 
you  call  proper  attention  to  my  farm. 
I  wonder.  Sir,  you  are  so  extremely 
scrupulous;  for  my  own  part  I  can 
see  no  more  harm  in  travelling  on  a 
Sunday  than  on  any  other  day.     Do 
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you,  Mr.  Hampton?''   addressing  the 
clergyman. 

"  Boy  be  silent. — You  will,  I  hope, 
one  day  do  credit  to  my  precept  and 
example.  Till  then,  let  not  my  house 
be  sullied  with  such  scandalous  no- 
tions. People,  my  Lord,"  addressing 
himself  to  uie,  "  are  apt  to  exaggerate. 
I  have  the  character  for  great  riches, 
and  my  son  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
in  his  presence,  is  not  without  the  dis- 
position to  dissipate  what  I  have  so  la- 
boriously collected  together.  But  as 
to  my  riches  the  world  will  find  itself 
mistaken.  I  have  toiled  hard,  and 
brought  up  a  large  family  to  honour 
their  Creator.  My  son,  whom  you  see 
here,  I  have  just  established  in  a  farm 
of  seven  hundred  a  year.  I  have  com- 
pletely stocked  it  with  every  possible 
requisite.  This,  Richard,"  turning  to 
the  young  man,  "  is  all  you  can  ex- 
pect from  me.  I  have  several  other 
children,  all   equally  deserving  of  my 
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care,  and  as  far  as  I  can  calculate,  the 
provision  I  have  to  bestow  on  each  of 
them,  if ,  it  amount  to  what  I  have  ad- 
vanced to  you,  will  certainly  not  ex- 
ceed it.  You  see,  my  Lord,  unlike 
some  fathers  I  put  my  children  in  the 
way  of  elevating  themselves  in  the 
world  before  my  death,  instead  of  4;heir 
having  to  wish  to  free  themselves  froiB 
my  controul,  and  to  share  my  property. 
Business  I  wish  to  decline  ;  but  if  I 
did,  I  should,  1  think,  be  at  times  in 
want  of  amusement.  A  rational  mind 
must  have  variety  in  its  pursuits, 
and  in  following  business  J  am  sa- 
tisfied that  I  am  performing  the 
duties  of  friendship  towards  those 
who  have  been  already  gainers  by 
my  professional  assistance.  But  my 
comforts  are  centered  in  my  family 
and  in  retirement.  However,  I  must 
allow  that  occasional  bustle  gives 
greater  zest  to  tranquillity.*' 
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A  paose  of  some  minutes  now  en- 
sued,  daring  which  our  worthy  host, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  the  soundness  of  which 
could  be  ascertained  by  the  snorings 
emitted  from  his  nasal  organs.  The 
third  snore  was  the  signal  that  Mr. 
Nalder  was  firmly  fixed  in  his  after- 
noon*s  nap,  which  it  seems  was  usually 
of  two  hours  continuance.  The  young 
farmer  immediately  decamped  to  see 
his  dogs  and  horses,  which  he  could 
assure  me  were  choice  in  their  breeds 
and  well  worth  looking  at,  if  I  would 
do  him  the  honour  to  accompany  him 
to  the  stable.  I  thought  proper  to 
decline  the  invitation,  and  Mr.  Richard 
then  left  the  clergyman  and  myself  to 
entertain  one  another  as  we  could. 

I  was  fortunate  in  my  decision,  for 
the  cheerful  conversation  of  the  parson 
made  amends,  in  some  measure  for 
several  hours  passed  in  durance  vile. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
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ments,  as  far  as  a  thoughtless  being 
like  myself  can  be  allowed  to  judge. 
He  had  seen  much  and  read  inucb,  and 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  en- 
tertaining companion.  His  religion 
was  not  clouded,  like  that  of  my  host, 
with  austerity,  and  his  learning  was 
wholly  free  from  pedantry.  He  talked 
to^amuse  and  not  to  shew  the  extent  of 
his  knowledge; — to  instruct  without 
assuming  the  dictatorial  formality  of  a 
master. 

The  summons  for  tea  again  plunged 
me  into  irksomness,  for  so  I  denomi- 
nated seriousness.    Mr.  Nalder  awoke, 
and  every  thing  was  paralized.     He 
slept  again,  but  his  slumbers  were  now 
broken.     A  word  awoke  him,  and  con- 
tinuation of  words   running  into  sen- 
tences  kept  him  from  repose.     Silence 
was  the  order  of  the  day.     Richard 
madehis  escape  to  his  farm,  and  the  par- 
son to  his  home,  leaving  Lord  Viscount 
Winterbourne  to  the  exertion  of  his 
faculties  to  keep  himself  from  gaping. 
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Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
did  I  haij  the  hour  of  retiriug  to  rest 
with  sucL  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Ten 
o'clock  at  last  sounded,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  domestics,  Giles  intp  the  bar- 
gain, with  an  undertaker's  solemnity^ 
entered  the  room  to  listen  to  the  even- 
ing prayer^  and  to  a  long  exhortation 
upon  the  duty  of  keeping  the  sabbath 
day  holy,  d  uring  which  Giles's  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  house  maid.  This 
ended,  I  cheerfully  betook  myself  to 
rest. 

The  contrast  between  the  gravity 
and  steadiness  of  my  new  adviser,  and 
the  levity  of  my  old  associate,  exhibit- 
ed the  former,  maugre  his  seriousness, 
in  a  far  preferable  point  of  view  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  placed  him.  I 
felt  a  little  inclined  to  charge  him  with 
hypocrisy;  but  I  reflected  that  God 
alone  could  judge  the  heart.  At  all 
events  he  had  age  and  experience  to 
direct  me,  and  th«  respectability  of  bis 
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character,  as  well  as  his  situation  in  life, 
held  out  to  me  an  assurance,  that  my 
confidence  would  not  be  inisplaced. 
Whatever  dislike  I  entertained  towards 
his  manners,  I  rested  satisfied  that  re^ 
liance  might  be  placed  on  his  integri^. 
My  further  communication  would  be 
on  business,  and  it  would  be  my  own 
feult,  if  I  did  not  steer  clear  of  again 
trespassing  on  a  Sunday.  , 
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I  AROSE  early,    and    found    the 
whole  family,  the  nominal  head  of  it 
excepted,  at  their  morning's  devotion. 
Mr.  Nalder  was  too  great  an  invalid 
to  attend  the  breakfast  table."     That 
I  might    be    no  incumbrance  to  the 
ladies,  or  interfere  with  their  domestic 
occupations,  (Mrs.  Nalder  having  in- 
formed   me  that   her  daughters. were 
patterns  of  notability,  and   would  do 
credit  to  a  husband  in  the  highest  sta- 
tion), I  requested  permission  to  view 
the  pleasure  grounds.     It  was  kindly 

VOL,    I.  L 


kindLy  acceded  to,  and  I  esteemed 
myself  fortunate  that  the  rain  in  the 
night  had  made  the  new  formed  walks  too 
wet  to  allow  either  of  the  Miss  Nalders 
to  accompany  me.  Every  thing  about 
me  bore  the  marks  of  considerable 
labour  and  incalculable  expence. 
Little  as  I  then  knew  of  rural  economy, 
I  could  neither  compliment  the  proprie- 
tor upon  his  taste  pr  his  prudence. 
But  as  I  well  knew  there  was  no  ac- 
coqnting  fpr  the  freaks  and  vagaries  of 
that  capricious  jade  Fancy,  and  as  I 
wished  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  o| 
my  host's  judgement,  I  concluded  that 
a  park  and  pleasure  grounds,  formed 
upon  a  strong  tenacious  sour  clay,  was 
congenial  to  the  temper  and  dispo^i*- 
tion  of  the  ovsner. 

On  my  return  to  the  house  I  fom^d 
Mr.  Nalder  ready  to  receive  me..  Be- 
fore a  pierson  of  such  rigid  principles 
I  felt  no  sm^JI  eq^barrassment  in  lay- 
iqg  open  my  case,    Themajfc;  of  foUy 
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rem  so  iodetibly  stamped  upoA  all 
%y  proceedtngs,  that  I  trembled  at  the 
«ti8ure  of  so  strict  a  niovalist  I  had 
■quaifedered  away  sm  immense  sum  of 
MJiej,  and  through  my  weakness  I 
lad  been  swindled  of  as  much  more. 
;  had  to  bring  myself  to  the  painfnl 
lonfession,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few. 
Donths^  I  had  made  away  with  pro- 
perty and  contracted  debts  to  the 
imount  of  the  whole  sayings  of  a  mi- 
lority  commencing  with  my  birtb. 

I  was  permitted  to  go  on  with  my 
itory  without  interruption.  When  I 
bad  ended,  I  requested  the  fevour  of 
bis  advice  as  to  my  future  conduct; 
it  the  saaie  time  begging  him  to  be  as 
l^iient  as  possible  in  any  reference  he 
might  think  necessary  to  make  to  the 
past. 

"  Advice,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  "  is 
8ftsily  given,  but  is  not  so  easily  fol- 
lowed*  I  will  spare  your  feelings, 
sad  make  no  comments  upon  what  you 
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you  have  told  me.  It  is  to  the  future 
only  that  your  attention  should  be  fix- 
ed, unless  it  happen  that  you  cast 
your  eye  upon}  the  past,  as  a  warning 
to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  similar  acts 
of  imprudence." 

My  mind  viras  relieved  from  a  load, 
and  I  took  courage  to  proceed. ' 

"  You  are  right,  Sir,^'  was  ray  re- 
ply. ^^  It  is  to  the  future  only  that  I 
can  look  with  pleasure.  What  steps  do 
you  recommend  ?" 

^^  I  can  recommend  nothing,  until  I 
feel  satisfied  of  your  inclination  to 
adopt  my  suggestions.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  ask  the  opinion  of  others, 
and  then  to  act  in  diametrical  opposi- 
tion, on  a  previous  determination.  Ex- 
cuse my  freedom,  my  Lord." 

**  Your  inference,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
Mr.  Nalder,  is  frequently  but  too  just. 
In  my  case,  however,  there  is  a  mate- 
rial difference.  I  come  to  you  by  the 
recommendations  of  my  friends,   not 
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SO  much  to  ask  for  advice  as  to  request 
your  active  interference  in  uiy  affairs." 
**  Then  your  Lordship  must  on  no 
account  interfere  with  me.     My  char 
racter  and  reputation  are  at  stake  with 
every  business  I  undertake,  and  I  feel 
a  proud  satisfaction  in  the  consequence 
which  my  name  gives  to  every  thing 
which  passes  through  my  hands.     It 
is  too  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  appear 
a  trifler  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Your 
affairs,  seemingly,  have  not  prospered 
under   your  own   hands;  let  us  see 
what  success  will  attend  them  under 
mine.     But  I  must  be  uncontrolled  !" 
*'  I  am  willing  you  should  be  so.     I 
have  a  confidence   in  your  integrity, 
and  a  perfect  reliance  on  your  judg- 
ment." 

"  Why  then,  look  ye,  my  Lord.-- 
My  advice  is  summed  up  in  very  few 
words.  Instantly  get  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  real  state  of  your  affairs,  and 
leave  nothing  whatever  to  conjecture. 
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This  caa  xmly  be  accocnplisbed  by 
calling  in  your  debts.  You  must  dis- 
pose of  your  town  establishment  with 
all  .possible  expedition ;  sjid,  let  the 
cost  be  what  it  will,  you  must  again 
h^  free  and  unincumbered.  This,  it 
appears  from  your  statement,  may  be 
done  without  much  difficulty/' 

My  pride  caught  the  alarm  at  these 
public  proceedings,  although  I  could 
not  dispute  their  propriety.  Every  one 
&€ls  an  apprehension  that  what  passes 
in  his  private  thoughts  is  known  to  the 
whole  world.  The  effect  of  an  adver- 
tisement, I  thought,  would  be  to  an- 
nounce  my  folly  and  weakness,  and 
would  convey  the  idea  that  my  situa- 
tion was  much  worse  than  was  really 
the  case.  But  my  word  had  just  been 
pledged  to  Mr.  Nalder,  to  abide  by  his 
decision.  To  object  therefore,  would 
be  to  expose  myself  to  a  charge  of  ir- 
resolution. After  some  little  hesitation 
I  conseated. 


**  1  musft  HOW  have  youf  lordiilM^^ 
Written  aathority  to  act  tts  I  tuay  dMrti 
most  conducive  to  your  lordshipls'W^- 
fare." 

My  Irecent  suflferings  fnofm  'a  t)reiich 
of  confidence  inducH  me  to  pau^ie  at 
this  demand.  I  attempted  to  evadie  ft, 
bymying  that  I  did  not  apfAreb^tid 
such  a  thing  would  be  flecfewsary,  'a's  I 
could  always  be  referred  to  *Rit  ttre 
paipose  of  affording  my  sanction 
to  whatever  arrangements  hewcoto- 
mended.  But  Mi*.  Nafder  declared  it 
inlpossible  for  him  to  act  without  such 
a  docimKeint.    ''  Beside^"  he  added, 

• 

••  it  rt  more  a  matter  of  satif^rtion  to 
myMHF,    It  may  be  recalled  mt  any 

I  agreed  to  this  also,  but  hinted  that 
I  tfto«rght  nothing  furthet  wouM  nbw 
be  Wanting.  Howevter,  I  wa-s  mistakreti, 
Ibr  I  -feund,  that  to  have  a  la^y^r  in 
your  confidence  was  to  be  in  hii8*p6Wer, 
and  the  first  step  to  his  obtaiHiin^  that 
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power,  was  .the  possession  of  the 
title-deeds,  papers,  and  secrets  of  his 
clients. 

The  records  of  my  mother's  family, 
from  the  earliest  periods,   were  dis- 
patched to  Lincoln's  Ion,  as  soon  as  I 
returned  to  London.    Mr.  Bearblock, 
-my  si:tr,vivipg  trustee,   between  whom 
^an^d  Mr.  ]>f  alder  there  was  something  of 
an  ancient  grudge,  was  also  called  upon 
jbyjjjay.new  lawyer.     He  denied  being 
ii^  possession  of  any  papers,  and  pleaded 
his  .full  and  entire  discharge,  under  my 
o^wnihand,     A  bill  in  Chancery  was 
thej^  filed  against  him,  calling  upon 
him  to.  make  certain  discoveries,  and 
t9  re^er  a  complete  statement  of  ac- 
counts.    Thus,  although  the  payment 
,p.(^pi:e^ent  debts,  and  the  arrangement 
foi;  t^(^/uture  were  the  only  points  pro- 
fessedly under  consideration,  I  found 
myself  dragged   into  an  inexplicable 
labyrinth  legarding  the  past. 
,    The  next  step  was  of  a  most  galling 
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nature.  It  was  a  public  advertisetuent, 
desiring  the  creditors  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Winter- 
bourne,  to  send  the  amount  of  their 
res[.ective  demands  to  Charles  Nalder, 
Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Tnn,  in  order  to 
their  being  immediately  adjusted  and 
discharged. 

This,  as  I  expected,  brought  me  in- 
numerable letters  of  condolence  from 
my  quondam  acquaintance,  '*  sorry  to 
hear  of  my  present  situation/^  The 
Marquis  of  Bumblefoot  always  knew 
what  a  rogue  I  had  to  deal  with,  and 
wisely  foresaw  what  the  end  would  be, 
but  did  not  think  I  had  been  cione  sa 
neatly.  Lord  George  Saville,  a  pro^ 
fessed  gamester,  lamented  that  I  had 
not  placed  myself  under  his  tuition^ 
he  would  have  guarded  me  against 
foul  play,— rail  foul  play,  I  suppo.^e, 
but  his  own.  My  friend,  the  EarT  of 
CuUymore,  expressed  his  sincere  son 
row  for  what  had  happetied  to  rtie}  atarf  • 
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kindly  Udd  me,  that  in  aboat  a  yetLV, 
or  a  year  and  a  half,  he  should  tie 
able  to  lend  me  a  little  iiioney««*i»wbat  I 
had  leot  kim  had  escaped  his  memory. 
I  had  One  comfort,  at  least,  in  my  dt$- 
tresses,  if  they  can  in  reality  be  so  calied : 
Qiy  late  associates  bad  no  further 
hopes  of  obtaining  any  thing  from  me. 
They  penm tted  me  to  act  as  I  j^eased 
iriibofit  personal  molestation.  Fmt  of 
the  self  dubbed  ^atshionables  were  in 
to^n,  and  those  few  had  bat  litde  am* 
bition  to  connect  tbemfieWes  ^ptii  A 
man  who  was  represented  by  fame  as 
ruined  past  redem^ptioii.  Tli«s  what 
I  conii^inplated  as  an  ima^oary  evil, 
turned  oxtt  a  most  positive  gdod. 

JVIy  father  s  creditors  pressed  round 
s^boutme,  to  know  whether  my  debts 
w«re  to  be  paidi  by  cutting  off  the  en- 
tail of  part  of  the  £rpiagham  estates. 
Ill  that  caste  ti^ey  looked  for  thfeir  nbare 
iui  th^'  spml.  Whfeik  I  assured  them 
ih^lj  had nMth^  mosit  distant  iniea  of 
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such  a  thitig,  thley  sfaHig!ged  li^  kh^t 
shoui^rs  and  left  vite.  One  bf  tlf@M  1 
civilly  kicked  dotvh  tlsAH  %t  tliiHh^ 
to  teil  me  that  I  Was  titt1«^  bnikr  tMH 
my  father.  I  cai^gdt  fii'e  (do  Itodf^,  6)P 
I  should  etheirwise  haV^  Nk^  \S6  haVi^ 
known  the  enact  d^fee  ^f  €t)iiit^Mri»bU 
in  t¥hich  I  isbonld  bitvef  hmt  ]!tf8Mtf . 
The  same  evening,  I  was  taken  lijr  H 
warrailt  to  BoW  iSitt^H,  and  fotihd  bail 
for  th^  Msanlt.  BM  M  I  Wdikt  Ifeard 
any  more  of  tbfe  busiMs^,  I  Mip)yds/ift 
my  frii»nd  imagined  that  the  kicks  ^erC 
an  ample  cotnpensation  hr  My  sbaf^ 
of  the  debt. 

My  own  ^inie-merchAtit,  iW  a  flrtgWt, 
on  being  told  that  I  had  iiet  thtt  tiiiiSt 
distant 'intention  of  raisiiYg  Wotwy  ift 
conjunction  ^vith  my  father,  offeVra 
to  take  the  remainder  df  tti'^ .  Stock  df 
wiaes  off  my  hands,  s(t  th^^strfte  ?2lt^ 
he  kadi  at  first  charged  it.  t  ^bUld 
willingly  have  complied  Vvith  hiS  otR*, 
but  on  further  coaversatioti,  ft  WAi§  td 
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be  clogged  with  a  sale  upon  the  pre- 
mjlHes,  of  "  Lord  Viscount  Winter- 
bourne's  stock  of  wines/'  In  the  ge- 
neral alarm  among  my  creditors,  occa- 
sioned by  the  conviction  of  my  being 
completely  done  up,  I  verily  believe 
that  they  would  eagerly  have  seized  a 
composition  of  five  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

I  must  do  Nalder  (he  justice  to  say, 
that  in  the  settlement  of  the  tradesmen's 
accounts,  he  was  of  the  most  eminent 
service  to  me.  In  this  business,  the 
letter  from  Messrs.  Perchpole  to  Vil- 
liers  proved  of  essential  importance. 
These  worthy  gentlemen  chose  to  de- 
duct the  thirty  per  cent  from  the  whole 
amount  of  their  bill,  rather  than  leave 
the  case  to  the  settlement  of  a  London 
jury.  Nalder  played  off  the  same  ar- 
tillery to  the  upholsterer,  the  amount 
of  whose  demand  I  am  ashamed  to 
mention.  Nalder  charged  him  with  an 
agreement  to  allow  'Viiliers  thirty  per 
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cent.;  of  this  he  alleged  he  could 
furnish  ample  proof.  The  terror  of 
Mr.  Drapery  proved  the  charg;e  to  be 
weli-foanded.  He  quietly  submitted 
to  the  deduction,  and,  I  am  satisfied, 
vras  still  an  immense  gainer. 

After  much  discussion,  the  wine- 
merchant  chose  to  accept  the  payment 
of  his  demand,  with  an  allowance  of 
twenty  per  cent,  under  the  shape  of  a 
discount  for  prompt  payment.  His 
usual  credit  to  the  nobility  being,  he 
said,  two  years. 

When  all  the  demands  upon  ihe 
were  satisfied,  my  funded  property  was 
completely  exhausted.  The  balance 
in  my  banker's  hands  was  but  a  trifle ; 
and,,  with  the  exception  of  that  trifle, 
which  was  wholly  inadequate  to  my 
wants  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  I 
was  without  the  means  of  procuring 
cash  in  a  regular  way  for  five  months 
to  come. 

The  sale  of  my  house  in  London 
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would  have  afforded  an  ample  supfilys 
and  I  was  anxious  to  take  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Drapery,  and  to  dii^pose  of  il  with 
the  furniture  as  it  stood.  Bui  at  ibis 
season  of  the  year,  it  wait  4onbtfal 
when  a  purchaser  could  be  found, 
and  ui  the  interim  I  should  be  pciAiy- 
less.  To  have  borrowed,  in  ciise  I 
met  with  any  person  inclined  to  Jetid^ 
would  bave  been  d^rading  to  me«  I 
therefore  resolved  upon  the  immediate 
sale  of  my  furniture  and  efiecti^  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  by  auction.  The 
wines  I  had  intended  should  be  te- 
moved  to  Bingwood ;  but,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Smirke,  the  auc- 
tioneer, who  was,  1.  imagine,  loth  to 
lose  any  part  of  his  commission^  I 
agreed  to  reserve  only  such  parts  as 
did  not  reach  a  full  value  at  the  8»le. 
The  house  Mas  to  be  sold  a«  eroon  as 
possible;  thus  closing  for. ever  the 
scene  of  my  early  follies.  My  short 
career  of  grandeur  and  maigpaificence 
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iiad  nothing  brilliant  to  make  it  palate- 
able  to  the  recollection.  It  Mras  en- 
tered «pon  without  thought,  and  put 
an  end  to  without  regret^  at,  Jeast  for 
its  own  sake.  It  was  attended  with 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  consuming 
aa  itntnense  sum  of  money,  and  teach- 
ing me  to  despise  mysdf. 

My  property,  I  was  told,  sold  un- 
commonly well ;  the  sale  producing 
very  nearly  one  third,  not  of  what  the 
things  were  charged  by  the  respective 
.  tradesmen,  but  of  what  they  bad  ac- 
tually cost  me.  However  it  afforded 
ready  cash,  and  I  was  half  inclined  to 
think  myself  fortunate  in  saving  even 
that  pittance  from  the  wreck  of  my 
personal  fortune. 

In  the  firm  determination  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  business,  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  Bingweod,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  arranging  my  affairs  there,  and 
of  then  seeking  amusement  in  a  con- 
tinual change  of  scene*     The  world,  I 
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thought^  was  wide  enougb,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  hard  if  I  should  be  the  only 
person  who  could  not  find  pleasure  in 
some  part  of  it  or  other.  I  felt  myself 
incapable  of  remaining  at  home  with- 
out society,  and  the  society  to  which  I 
had  been  hitherto  accustomed  had  be- 
come  thoroughly  hateful  to  me. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


DESTINY. 


THE  person  who  sits  down  for  the 
purpose  of  relating  to  the  world  the 
occurrences  of  his  life,  and  who  has 
commenced  his  career  of  authorship 
by  such  relation,   is  apt  to  consider 
that  his  task  is  easy ; — that  he  has  no- 
thing more  to   do   than   to   describe 
events  which  are  treasured  up  in  his 
memory,    or   which  force  themselves 
upon   his  recollection;   and    to  paint 
those  sensations  which  always  accom- 
pany the  recalling  of  past  scenes. 
A  few  pages  convince  him  of  the  er- 
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roneous  opinion  he  has  entertained,  and 
point  out  to  him  the  impossibility  of 
conveying  to. the  reader,  by  the  pen  of 
maturity,  those  feelings  and  ideas  which 
arose  spontaneously  in  the  mind  during 
the  first  effervescence  of  youthful  pas- 
sions.  The  writer,  weafy  of  the  world, 
sick  of  its  fellies,  and  shocked  at  its 
vices,  views  the  active  pursuits  of  life 
through  a  false  medium.  The  conduct 
which  he  now  condemns  he  formerly 
practised,  and  is  yet  unwilling  to  cob- 
fess  it;  while  self  love  indiices  him,  ua- 
intentionally,  to  find  excuses  for  such 
parts  of  bis  former  actions  as  appear 
discordant  with  sober  reiSectien. 

It  was  my  ifftention  to  have  given  a 
faithful  accouatof  my  progress  throiK^ 
life;  but  on  looking  back  upon  what  I 
have  already  written,  how  many  glaring 
instances  of  folly  are  unnoticed,  and 
yet  there  are  sufficient  to  stamp  me  a 
fool  ;--how  many  marks  of  vice  are  un- 


mentioned)  and  yet  there  are  dntikient 
to  prove  the  absence  of  virtuous  priti*- 
ciples.  I  fed  myseW  incapable  of  de*. 
picltf]^/  with  rtie  proper  warmth  of 
cokmringy  the  rise  and  advattcenient  at 
d)08e  operations  of  the  mind,  which, 
although  they  serve  to  bias  the  future 
cast  of  character,  and  aw  perfectly 
consonaivt  with  the  levity  and  inex- 
perience natural  lo  an  early  entrance 
into  life,  are  wholly  nnworthy  the  re- 
gard of  those  who  are  fast  verging  to- 
wards the  grave.  I  can  call  to' mind 
most  of  the  ejects,  bnt  the  causes  are 
beyond  me. 

Shakespeare  has  divided  the  usual 
period  allotted  to  man's  existence  into 
seven  ages.  But  /le  drew  from  the 
general  mass,  and  not  from  particular 
species.  The  life  of  an  individual, 
w^oui  fortune  has  placed  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  may  commonly  be 
red  weed  to  three;— the  age  of  expecta- 
tion, the  age  of  enjoyment,  and  the  age 
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of  satiety.    The  space  of  time  which 
each  occupies  is  variable  as  the  winds, 
nor  is  the  order  more  strictly  observed. 
But  be  the  pursuit  ambition  or  plea- 
sure, business  or  idleness,  the  division 
is  still  the  same.     Early   wisdom  is 
frequently  closed  with  mature  folly; 
and  in  some  rare  instances,  the  age  of 
enjoyment  has  left  little  or  nothing  of 
room  for  the  other  two.     My  life  has 
been  passed  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  the  first  or  the  last,  leaving  scarcely 
any  space  for  the  middle  age. 

Such,  however,  is  the  proneness  of 
man  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good 
opinion  of  himself,  that  let  his  years 
foe  what  they  may,  he  is  anxious  to 
palliate  those  things  which  his  heart 
secretly  disapproves.  He  is  apt  to 
view  the  world  as  the  connoisseur  views 
a  picture,  in  which  shades  are  requisite 
to  give  effect  to  light,  and  where  de- 
fects often  tend  to  the  developement  of 
beauties.     The  necessity  of  contrast  is 
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but  too  obvious.  Turbulence  M^ould 
not  be  called  patriotism  if  real  pa- 
triotism existed  ;— without  virtue,  vice 
would  be  stripped  of  its  deformity;  and 
without  vice,  virtue  would  lose  half 
its  charms. 

The   spendthrift   considers,    "  that 
old  families,  like  old  besoms,  will  wear 
down   to  the  stumps  and   finally  fret 
out,"  and  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
net  himself  in  opposition  to  fate.     He 
may  also  reason  patriotically,  that  un- 
less old  families  contrived  within  them- 
selves  the  means   of  moving  off  the 
hinges,  new  families  would  be  unable 
to  find  room  to  display  themselves.    If 
he  thinks  at  all,   he  would    perhaps 
consider,  as  an  excuse  for  his  extrava- 
gance, that  it  is  the  dissipation  of  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  that  affords   an 
opportunity  to  the  other  to  aggrandize 
itself.     He  may  therefore  say,  that  he 
acts  from  principle.     As  a  nation,  our 
prosperity,  if  uot  occasioned,  is  at  least 
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np^ld  by  those  grand  stimuli  to  inn 
dustry,  the  possession  of  \fealth  aiiid 
honours.  The  wastefiil  expenditure  of 
the  nobility  then,  inay  find  advocates 
among  themselves.  Sophistry  will  call 
it  a  national  good,  as  affordii^g  the 
means  of  conferring  property  on  those 
who  know  how  to  take  care  of  it;  and, 
at  all  events,  the  money  of  the  spend- 
thrift cannot  get  into  worse  hands,  but 
must,  in  every  case,  move  into  the 
possession  of  those  more  likely  to  cir- 
culate it  to  the  general  advantage. 
The  loss  is  to  the  individual,  who  parts 
with  what  he  does  not  want,  a^id  is 
unable  Uy  enjoy  ; — the  gain  is  to  the 
country  at  large,  which  is  sure  to 
benefit  by  the  change. 

I  am  far  from  being  the  only  one 
who  has  resorted  to  this  species  of 
reasoning.  The  expenditure  of  a  eoo- 
siderable  fortune  had  procured  me  no 
rational  enjoyment,  nor  had  my  recol- 
lectaou  any  single  action  to  dwelliupon 
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wilh  pleasure.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
comfort  myself  that  I  had  been  cheated 
e£  the  greater  part,  and  that  I  was  in 
reah'ty,  more  unfortunate  than  culpable. 
But  here  I  deceived  luyself.  Misfor- 
time,  [  found,  in  my  own  case,  was 
only  another  name  for  imprudence; 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  in  most 
other  cases.  Whilst  one  part  of  man- 
kind laughed  at  my  egregious  folly, 
another  lamented  my  weakness  and 
igooraiice,  and  a  third  scoffed  at  my 
vices.  But  the  most  acute  of  all  my 
mental  sufferings  arose  from  those  kind 
friends,  who  chose  to  express  their  pity 
for  me,  especially  for  having  been  the 
dupe  of  a  desigi  ing  scoundrel. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  chew  the  hard 
crust  of  disappointment  and  vexation 
in  silence.  But  that  I  might  be  quite 
certain  an  to  the  character  of  my  former 
associate,  supposing  that  I  could  pos- 
^hly  still  entertain  the  smallest  doubt 
ofk  that  head>  I  hardly  met  a  person  to 
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\yhom  custom  had  authorized  the  free- 
dom of  addressing  me,  who  had  not 
some  information  to  give  me  relati?e  to 
my  former  bosom  fnend^  particularly 
those  who  were  anxious  to  supply  his 
place  in  my  establishment. — "  It  was 
strange,"  I  was  frequently  told,  "  that 
a  man  of  my  sense  should  be  so  blindly 
infatuated,  in  a  matter  that  was  appa- 
rent to  the  most  superficial  observer." 
This  expression  was  usually  followed 
by  a  proffer  of  services,  and  a  tender 
of  sincere   regard.      But  I   was  now 
thoroughly  convinced  that  I  was  not  a 
man  of  sense,  and  I  began  to  entertain 
but  a  mean  opinion  of  the  good  sense 
and    common   honesty  of  those,  who 
chose  again  to  promulgate  such  a  dis- 
covery in  my  hearing.     At  all  events, 
I  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  I  had 
acted  like  a  fool,  and  the  confidence  in 
my  own  judgment,  to  determine  from 
that  time  forward  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes,  hear  with  my  own  ears,  and  act 
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flrom  my  own  impulse^  howerer  much 
my  facalttes  chose  subsequently  to  mis- 
lead me. 

I  r^ulated  my  afiairs  at  Bingwood 
as  far  as  I  was  capable  of  doing.  I 
discharged  all  useless  hands  and  use- 
less heads,  and  reduced  my  establish- 
ment to  a  complete  bachelor's  scale. 
I  promoted  Giles  to  the  double  office 
of  head  groom  and  valet  de  chamhre. 
My  French  gentleman  I  had  parted 
with  in  London,  and  I  no  longer  needed 
a  house  steward  to  regulate  accounts, 
which  were  perfectly  within  the 
scope  of  my  old  house-keeper.  I  re- 
tained no  more  horses  than  I  actually 
wanted.  These  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  my  stud,  were,  few 
indeed.  The  rest  were  sent  to  the 
hammer,  and  I  had  again  to  learn  the 
difference  between  buying  and  selling. 

My  stay  at  Bingwood  \\as  short. 
To  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  field,  or  in- 
dieed  any  other  pleasureable  occupa- 
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tion,  it  is  necessary  that  every  one 
should  carry  at  least  one  half  of  his 
amusement  vfith  him.    This  was  far 
from  being  my    case.      The    scenes 
ifhich  might  have    charmed    me    in 
early  years,  were  no  longer  capable  of 
yielding  that  zest  with  which  I  had 
formerly  viewed   them,   "  when  hope 
was  kind  and  friendship  seemed  sin- 
cere/'   I  cannot  finish  the  verse  as 
applicable  to  my  own  case,  for  instead 
of  purchasing  "  sorrow  with  a  tear," 
I  had  bought  it  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty   thousand   pounds.     To  say  the 
truth,  I   was  too   much  out  of   hu- 
mour with   myself    and   every   thing 
about  me,  to  derive  pleasure  in  any  si- 
tuation, but  particularly  in  one  where 
every  object  only  served  to  remind  me 
of  what  I  now  was,  and  what  I  had 
been. 

My  mind  was  soon  made  up  to 
leave  Bingwood,  in  search  of  that, 
which  Bingwood  could  not  produce. 
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But  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  it  is 
not  easy,  when  all  places  are  alike,  to 
fix  on  one  most  likely  to  afford  it.  FoU 
lowing  the  practice  of  a  knight  errant 
of  yore,  I  suffered  myself  in  my  pere- 
grinations to  be  directed  by  chance. 
I  had  no  fixed  object,  but  to  get  rid  of 
myself;— no   settled    pursuit   but    to 
divert  my  mind  from  dwelling  upon 
evils  which  were  irremediable.    The 
whole  world  was  before  itJe,  and  pre- 
ference I  had  none.     Had  a  native  of 
North  Britain  been  similarly  circum- 
stanced,     he    would    infallibly    have 
directed    his  steps    southwards,   and 
that     without     a     moment's    hesita. 
tion,     in    case    he    had   not    passed 
the   latitude  of   London.     A   valetu- 
dinarian would  have  been  guided  by 
the  weather-cock,  and   if  inclined  to 
hypochondriacism    would   have    con- 
stantly left  the  Eastern  blast   in  his 
rear.     But  the  north  pole  had  not  that 
repelling  effect  upon  my  constitution, 
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•  • .  * 

tbat  it  has^  upoQ^  tlii,^  loosened  Scoti 
9ji^(l  my  heaUh  w^  too  goo4  to  allowi 
me  to  giy?  way  to  yappuri^^ 

liji  Xhi»  dilenp^ma  of  uncertainty  an^ 
ind^i^on,  I  reoieoiber  iiYaiting  witl| 
th^  hind  yi^bjeeU  of  my  phaeton  be** 
tween  the  lodge,  gates,  my  two  grooms 
tiding  patiently  stationed  in  the  rear* 
Chance  or  fa^e  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  deciding.  The  situation  of  Rome 
WdjS  sett^led  by  a  flight  of  six  vultures. 
But  my  destiny  was  concluded  upon 
in  a  more  humble  way,  by  the  bite  of 
a  forest  fly  upon  one  of  the  horses 
rumps.  Being  full  blood,  high  fed, 
and  little  worked,  fur  they  had  been 
in  a  state  of  quiescence  during  my  late 
London  excursion,  my  cattle  had  got 
a  little  above  themselves,  and  beyond 
my  controul ;  and  although  quadru- 
peds may  not  be  so  tender  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  seat  of  honour  as  bipeds, 
they  would  be  equally  apt  to  start  at 
the  piercing  proboscis  of  these  trayel- 
ling  freebooters. 
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The  horse  made  a  plunge,  and  I 
suppose  communicated  to  his  com- 
panion the  insult  he  had  received,  and 
claimed  his  sympathy,  for  they  both 
set  off  at  full  speed,  to  the  no  small 
hazard  of  my  neck.  The  roads  were 
luckily  good,  wide,  and  free  from  in- 
terruption, and  I  managed  to  arrest 
their  progress  at  the  expiration  of 
about  the  third  mile.  I  then  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Giles,  and  the  other 
groom,  but  before  they  came  up  I  dis- 
covered, that  unknown  to  myself,  my 
serious  intention  had  been  to  proceed 
to  Bath.  Probably  this  determina- 
tiou.  was  started  in  my  mind,  by  the 
horses,  without  asking  my  consent, 
having  thought  proper  to  take  an  op- 
posite direction. 

1  thought  I  should  look  like  a  sim- 
pleton if  I  was  seen  to  measure  my 
steps  back  again,  and  therefore,  finally 
decided  in  favour  of  Harrowgate ;  at 
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which  place,  on  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  day,  according  to  my  banker's 
phrase,    **  1    safely    arrived    in    doe 


course/' 
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CHAP.  XV. 

I  VEKTRBSOL. 

ON  my  arriyal  at  Harrowgate,  I 
drove  up  to  the  inn  Mrhich  made  the 
most  substantial  appearance,  and,  as 
1  alighted,  expressed  my  intention  of 
remaining  a  few  days.  The  customs 
here  were  such  as  I  had  never  before 
met  with.  The  jumbling  together  of 
visitors  of  all  descriptions  was  wholly 
new  to  me.  Peers  and  periwig  makers, 
peeresses  and  mantua  makers;  the 
wives  of  baronets,  and  the  wives  of 
butchers  were  all  amalgamated  in  one 
shapeless  mass.   Two  hotels,  or  rather 
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boarding  houses,    for    they    partook 
more  of  the  latter  denomination  than 
the  former,  composed  the  extent  of  the 
accommodations  which  the  place  af- 
forded, and  the  inmates  of  each  satis- 
fied the  cravings  of  the  appetite  at  a 
public   table.      In  my   days  of  false 
pride  and  empty  consequence,  I  should 
have  considered  my  remaining  in  such 
a  situation  as  a  degradation  to  nobi- 
lity, and  should  instantly  huve  left  the 
place,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
my  tired  horses,  in  case  I  could  not 
have  experienced   the  style  of  accom- 
modation to  which  1   had   been  regu- 
larly accustomed.      But  my  plan  was 
now  to  amuse  my  mind  at  any  rate, 
and  after  the  pillage  1  had  undergone, 
I  did   not  feel   the  less  inclination  to 
join  the  general  assemblage,  when  I  was 
given  to  understand  that  my  expences 
would  be  reduced  below  that  on  which 
I  had  previously  supposed  it  possible 
that  any   human  being   could   exist. 
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But  if  all  noblemen  knew  the  Talae  of 
nvoney,  tny  remarks  in  the  last  chapter 
would  be  wasted. 

I  took  possession  of  my  sleeping 
apartment,  which  had  just  been  quitted 
by  a  London  cheesemonger,  and  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  sitting  room ;  for  which,  by 
the  bye,  I  found  that  I  had  no  occa- 
sion. A  sitting  room  was  a  sine  qua 
non  of  my  remaining  at  the  hotel,  and 
as  I  suppose  they  did  not  wish  to  lose 
me,  a  Mr.  Solomons,  they  told  me, 
had  yielded  up  his  apartment  for  my 
accommodation. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  first  dinner 
bell,  I  entered  the  drawing  room,  at 
one  end  of  which  were  seated  three 
ladies,  who  appeared  to  have  long 
passed  the  bloom  of  youth.  These 
ladies  I  afterwards  found  were  Mrs. 
Dunder,  the  widow  of  the  late  ]pean 
of  ,  fine,  fat  and  fubsy  ;  and  the 

Misses  Cornelia  and  Euphemia  Side- 
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bottom^  two  spinsters  of  moderate  for- 
tune, whose  usual  place  of  residence 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  but  who  usually,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Dunder  devoted  some  few  months  of 
the  year  in  an  excursion  to  some  of 
the  fashionable  watering  places. 

The  ladies  rose  from  their  seats, 
which  I  supposed  was  the  usual  com- 
pliment to  a  stranger/  but  they  soon 
resumed  them.  In  return  I  made  one 
of  my  most  graceful  bows.  The  con- 
versation, which  my  entering  the  room 
had  suspended  for  a  moment,  was  now 
resumed,  without  my  being  any  fur- 
ther noticed.  This  I  must  own,  a  little 
nettled  me,  as  I  had  not  only  made 
one  of  my  best  bows,  but  had  also 
settled  my  mouth  to  a  most  agreeable 
smile.  This  it  appears  was  the  usual 
fate  of  commoners,  who  were  left  to 
struggle  into  notoriety  as  they  could. 
On  consideration  I  thought  it  highly 
reasonable,  seeing  that  the  only  way 
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in  vrhich  a  person  can  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  is  to  render 
himself  pleasing,  and  to  adopt  a  style 
of  manners  suitable  to  the  individual 
whom  he  is  desirous  of  cultivating. 
The  most  formidable  engine  is  flattery, 
which  when  well  applied  is  infallible. 
Now  as  every  person  at  first  entrance 
into  a  boarding  house  is  called  upon 
to  render  homage  to  the  old  stagers, 
it  is  but  fair  they  should  be  tickled  in 
their  turn,  by  those  who  are  entering 
upon  their  noviciate. 

In  my  case,  the  apparent  neglect 
was  entirely  owing  to  their  not  being 
informed  that  I  was  a  sprig  of  nobi- 
lity. The  appellation  of  **  my  Lord," 
from  the  mouth  of  Giles,  who  at 
dinner  stood  behind  my  chair  in  a  su- 
perb livery,  the  remnant  of  my  former 
folly,  appeared  to  have  a  wondrous 
effect  upon  the  whole  party,  and  upon 
the  three  ladies  I  have  already  men- 
tioned,   in    particular.       From    that 
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moment  my  plate  was  crowded  with 
tit  bits.  From  one  end  of  the  table 
to  the  other,  it  was,  "  pray,  my  Lord, 
allow  me  to  help  you  to  this." — "Do 
me  the  honour,  my  Lord,  to  taste  this 
upon  my  judgment,  I  can  assure  ycmr 
Lordship  it  is  excellent.'^ — "  Shall  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a  glass 
of  wine  with  your  Lordship,  &c.  &c. 
&c."  From  that  time  I  was  loaded 
with  ciyilities.  Constant  enquiries^ 
were  made  as  to  how  I  passed  the 
night,  and  some  of  the  party  even 
went  so  far  as  pay  their  personal  res- 
pects to  Traveller  my  Danish  dog, 
who  generally  held  his  court  in  the 
stable,  but  who  by  special  invitation 
sometimes  entered  the  sitting  room, 
where  he  was  an  object  of  universal 
admiration,  and  was  allowed  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  dog  that  ever  was  seen. 
Giles  — —  But  in  the  order  of  my 
story  I  have  not  yet  got  oat  of  the 
drawing  room. 
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Being  left  to  my  own  discretion,  I 
seated  myself  in  one  of  the  windows 
in  expectation  of  seeing  something 
that  was  capable  of  affording  amase- 
ment.  Several  odd  looking  person- 
ages approached  towards  the  door  of 
onr  hotel,  having  among  them  some 
of  the  most  disgusting  objects  I  ever 
beheld.  These,  I  was  informed,  were 
just  under  Ihe  influence  of  the  water, 
which  had  successfully  operated  in 
clearing  away  the  impurities  from  the 
rest  of  the  company.  This  was  enpugb, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Harrowgate  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible. 

Miss  Euphemia  Sidebottom  at  last 
directed  the  general  attention  to  the 
group  below  us  by  exclaiming,  "  Well, 
dear  me,  here  is  Doctor  Bubbleby  at 
last.  I  declare  I  shall  so  abuse  him 
for  leaving  us.  But  he  is  such  a  de^ 
lightful  companion  that  I  do  not  won- 
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der  at  Mrs.  Bubbleby  detaining  him  as 
long  as  she  can." 

*^  Indeed,  Miss  Sidebottom,"  said 
Mrs;  Dunder,  addressing  herself  to 
the  eldest  of  these  four  spinsters,  "  I 
think  Mrs.  Bubbleby  would  have  good 
reasons  for  detaining  the  doctor  if  she 
knew  the  danger  she  runs  from  your 
sister's  partiality." 

"  Well,"  added  Euphemia,  **  I  say 
and  say  again  that  the  doctor  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  men  in  the 
world  " 

*'  There,  sister,  I  fully  agree  with 
you,"  said  Cornelia,  "  and  I  do  not  see 
that  at  our  time  of  life  — .— — " 

"  Our  time  of  life!"  roared  out  Eu- 
phemia, "  I  wish  sister  you  knew  how 
to  conduct  yourself.  Our  time  of  life 
indeed!  If  I  was  as  old  as  some  peo- 
ple there  might  . " 

"  Why,  lord !  sister,"  retorted  Cor- 
nelia, "  you  know  there  is  only 

Miss  Euphemia's  colour  was  mount- 
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ing  in  her  cheeks,  and  I  began  to  be 
apprehensive  lest  Miss  Cornelia's  head 
dress  should  suffer  in  an  attack  which 
was  certainly  projected,  and  put  into 
a  train  for  execution,  when  Mrs. 
D under  arrested  the  further  progress 
of  this  unhappy  dispute  by  sayings 
'*  But,  my  dear  Miss  Euphemia,"  lay- 
ing a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  word 
Miss^  which  might  be  construed  in  two 
ways,  **  pray  recollect  that  Mrs.  Bub- 
bleby  is  not  dead  yet,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctor's  account,  she  is 
not  even  ailing." 

This  little  fracas  was  finally  termi- 
nated in  a  drawn  battle  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  hero  himself,  accompanied 
by  the  party  I  had  observed  from  the 
window.  On  the  mention  of  a  name 
we  are  apt  to  draw  a  portrait  in  the 
imagination  of  the  person  bearing  it. 
To  certain  sounds,  the  mind,  we  know 
not  why,  insensibly  attaches  certain 
ideas.      The  name  of  Bubbleby  was 
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associated  in  my  fancy  with  a  per- 
sonage of  vast  bulk  and  bloated 
features,  to  which  a  bushy  well  pow- 
dered wig  had  been  added  together 
with  the  appellation  of  doctor.  On 
one  point  however  I  was  at  a  loss, 
for  not  knowing  whether  he  was  a 
doctor  of  law,  physic,  6v  divinity, 
I  could  not  put  a  gold  headed 
cane  in  his  hand  till  I  was  assur- 
ed that  he  was  a  follower  of  Galen  and 
Hippocrates,  in  which  capacity  I  was 
more  than  half  inclined. to  consider 
him. 

My  surprise  was  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the 
original,  and  the  picture  I  had  drawn. 
Doctor  Bubbleby  was  below  the  lowest 
military  standard,  and  had  more  the 
appearance  of  being'the  shadow  than 
the  substance  of  a  man.  As  nature 
had  not  departed  from  her  regular 
plan,  and  had  not  distinguished  the 
doctor  from  the  rest  of  frail  mortality, 
by  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth,  she  had 
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exerted  berselt  to  make  Siini  amends, 
in  some  degree,  by  gracing  his  features 
Mrith  a  perpetual  smile.  The  doctor  ap- 
peared pleased  with  himself,  and  with  all 
the  world.  He  was  seemingly  between 
forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  per- 
haps more  inclining  to  the  latter.  He 
bad  sharp  lively  features  and  his  grey 
hair  curling  oyer  a  high  forehead  gave 
bim  an  air  of  dignity  notwithstanding 
his  diminutive  size.  He  was  altogether 
a  man  of  rather  prepossessing  appear- 
ance  at  first  sight. 

The  doctor,  with  a  half  bow  and  a 
smile  to  every  one  as  he  passed  by, 
made  his  way  to  Mrs.  Dunder  and  the 
Miss  Sidebottom.s  who  welcomed  his 
return  with  warm  congratulations  on 
his  looks,  and  tender  enquiries  after 
the  Bubbleby  family. 

'*  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  dear 
ladies,"  answered  the  Doctor,  "  for 
your  kind  and  affectionate  solicitude. 
But  you  areas  good  and  as  handsome  aa 
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ever.    How  does  my  dear  Mrs.  Dunder 
find  himself." 

"  Oh  lord;  doctor,"  said  the  dame, 
*'  I  am  neither  good  nor  handsome. 
It  is  time  for  us  old  women  to  lay  by." 

The  Miss  Sidebottoms  bit  their  lips 
and  frowned. 

"  Ah !  my  dear  madam/'  observed 
the  Doctor,  as  he  squeesedthe  matron's 
hand,  "  how  you  love  to  joke.  But 
the  only  weakness  I  ever  could  dis- 
cover in  the  character  of  Mrs.  Dunder, 
is  her  not  putting  a  sufficient  estima- 
tion upon  her  worthy  self." 

Mrs.  Dunder  drew  up  her  chest, 
returned  the  doctor's  smile,  looked 
round  the  room,  and  at  last  suffered 
her  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  two  spin- 
sters. 

The  conversation  now  became  gene- 
ral. The  several  occupations  of  the 
morning  formed  ample  topics  of  dis- 
course. The  doctor  had  something  to 
say  to  every  one,  tending  to  promote 
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the  general  good  humour.  He  rejoiced 
at  every  one's  pleasures  aud  partook 
of  every  one's  pains, — regretted  their 
little  disappointments  and  shared  their 
satisfaction.  I  was  not  omitted  in  the 
general  crowd,  for  the  doctor  observ- 
ing that  [  belonged  to  nobody,  ad- 
dressed me  on  a  subject  interesting  to 
every  body,  and  told  me  that  it  liad 
been  a  remarkable  fine  day  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  that  the  morning 
had  been  uncommonly  cold. 

I  directed  my  attention  to  the  other 
characters,  but  as  they  were  not  cal- 
culated  to  excite  any  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  my  mind,  and  did  not  shew  any 
striking  peculiarities,  I  shall  pass  them 
over  for  the  present,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Berring- 
ton  and  her  two  daughters.  They  had 
visited  Harrowgate  for  the  health  of  the 
youngest  daughter,  and  their  arrival 
preceded  mine  about  a  week.  They 
were    the    only  persons  in  the  group 
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nvith  whom  I  entertained  thb  least  dtt^ 
sire  of  further  intercourse. 

As  I  subsequently  so  far  foi^t 
nobility  as  to  fall  desperately  in  loVe 
with  the  eldest  Miss  BerringtoB,  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  should  say  some- 
thing respecting  her,  either  here  or 
elsewhere.  But  I  shall  cautiously 
abstain  from  all  personal  description 
in  her  case,  baring  been  led  to  belie?* 
that  glowing  pictures  of  female  charms 
are  neither  expected  nor  tolerated.  To 
speak  of  the  beauty  of  Lydifil  Beirihg* 
ton  without  rapture,  aiid  to  indulge  in 
rapture  without  yielding  to  an  eiitbu- 
siastic  ardour,  is  more  than  1  can  ac- 
complish. 1  will  therefore  be  silent. 
To  meshe  was  every  thing  that  was  ami- 
able and  lovely,  and  although  upwards 
of  forty  years  have  passed  over  my  head, 
since  my  first  meeting  with  her,  and  as 
many  since  I  last  saw  her,  I  still  fondly 
cherish  the  tender  recollection  of  the 
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ooiy  being  to  whom  I  watt  erer  serious- 
ly attached. 

The  $gure  depicted    in  my  mind's 
eye,  eyeu  at  this  distance  of  time,  is 
one  of  perfect  beauty.     In  the  delinea- 
tion of  what  the  heart  alone  can  feel 
how  much  must  the  tongue  or  the  pen 
fdl  short      Besides,    1   have  another 
reason  for  keeping  clear  of  minutiae,— *• 
I  am  anxious  that  the  world  should  ad* 
mire  her  as  I  have  done.     If  I  describe 
features  and  complexion,  let  them  be 
what  they    will^  1    shall   only  please 
a  few,  and  be  ridiculed  by  the  remain^ 
der  for  my  want  of  taste.     The  black 
headed  descendant  of  the  torrid  zone 
will  wonder  how  any  female  can  claim 
pretesioas  to  beauty,  whose  hair  is  not 
of  those  delightful  glowing  tints  which 
approach  to  redness;  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  fair  haired  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  and  frozen  regions  will  ex- 
press   an    equal  admiration  of  black 
locks  and  dark  complexions.      Now 
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as  Lydia  Berrington  was  unlike  every 
other  woman  chance  has  thrown  in  my 
way,  by  describing  her  I  shall  infallibly 
offend  the  fairest  parts  of  nature's 
works,  who  as  they  are  apt  to  estimate 
the  standard  of  beauty  by  their  own 
charms,  independent  of  being  angry, 
would  accuse  me  of  a  want  of  discern* 
ment  in  attributing  perfection  to  qua- 
lites  and  qualifications  they  do  not 
themselves  possess. 

It  may  be  urged  against  me,  that 
having  said  she  was  like  no  other  wo- 
man, I  could  offend  none  by  the  por- 
traiture. This  is  wrong.  The  Venus 
de  Medici  is  the  allowed  perfection  of 
the  female  form;  but,  every  female  can 
find  something  which  she  considers 
to  constitute  resemblance.  A  piece 
of  sculpture  can  only  give  an  idea  of 
form  and  feature.  I  may  describe 
Lydia  Barrington  in  the  same  manner 
and  few  will  be  found  to  quarrel  with 
the  drawing,  provided  that  it  be  done 
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in  Indian  ink  or  chalks,  but  if  I  call  in 
the  assistance  of  Beechey  or  Lawrence 
and  paint  her  in  oils, — if  I  add  to  the 
picture,  that  calm  benignitywhich  gave 
the  features  their  peculiar  expression: 
if*  But  beauty  after  all  is  so 

much  the  child  of  fancy,  and  Cupid  so 
completely  blinds  the  eyes  of  his  vie* 
tims,  that  they  are  apt  to  mistake  the 
amiable  qualities  of  the  mind  for  per- 
sonal charms,  or  perhaps,  like  Queen 
Titania  with  Bottom  the  weaver,  be- 
come •*  spell  bound/' 
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DINNER. 


^HE  secpnd  bell  summoned  the  party 
to  the  dining  parlour,  and  every  per- 
son in  the  room,  myself  excepted,  rush- 
ed to  the  feast  with  eager  haste.  I 
'Slowly  brought  up  the  rear,  and  was 
assigned  a  place  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  table.  Until  my  introduction  to  a 
Jboarding  house  dinner  at  Harrowgate, 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  form  an  exact  idea  of 
that  peculiar  sensation  which  the  French 
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mean  to  convey  by  the  term  mauvaise 
honi€y  and  which  they  so  justly  place 
in  opposition  to  amour  propre.     It  was 
now  clearly   explained  to    me.     How 
the  lively  Frenchman  avoids  the  feelings 
so  natural  to  a  person  on  finding  him- 
self encircled  with  faces  wholly  strange 
to  him,  and  deprived  of  the  presence  of 
every  person  with  whom  he  had  previ- 
ously held    intercourse,   I    know  not. 
But  I  have  no  right  to  judge  of  another 
from  myself.  An  Englishman,  although 
naturally  a  gregarious  animal,  is  shy 
of  giving  to  strangers  an  hasty  admis- 
sion into  his  society.     Perhaps  it  is  the 
unavoidable  consequence  of  our  foggy 
climate,  for  even  the  dogs  act  under  a 
similar  impulse.     1  have  observed  in 
travelling,  that  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed    before  Traveller  would    ven- 
ture to  mingle  freely  with  his  fourfooted 
companions.     Traveller  and  his  master, 
in  this  situation  bore  much  resemblance 
to  each  other,   for  I  am  certain  that 
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Traveller  did  not  feel  more  awkward- 
ness on  his  first  entrance  into  the  stable 
yard  than  his  master  did  at  taking  his 
seat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  boarding 
table,  the  situation  allotted  by  pre- 
scription to  all  new  comers. 

Giles,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
soon   promulgated  my  title.     At  the 
moment  I  was  tempted  to  wish  my  title 
at  the  devil,  and  myself  into  the  bar- 
gain.    I  found  every  eye  directed  to- 
wards me.     I  thought  that  my  follies 
were    legibly   written    on  my  counte- 
nance, and  that  every  one  was  engaged 
in  the  perusal  of  them.     A  general  re- 
straint was  apparent.     The  conversa- 
tion halted;  so  much  so,  that  the  sallies 
of  wit  and  marks  of  vivacity  which  I 
expected,  from  what  I  seen  and  heard, 
would  have  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the 
Reverend  Doctor,    remained    in  store 
for  some  future  occasion.     The  labori- 
ous exertion   of  eating  and  drinking, 
with  the  little  attentions  of  carving  and 
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helping,  happily  ia  a  grea^  degree  sup- 
plied the  ijeficiency  of  words  which 
virere  literally  confined  to  the  employ- 
ments of  the  table.  The  novelty  of  the 
scene  before  me  made  amends  for  the 
awkwardness  I  felt.  Accustomed  as 
I  h^jd  previously  beeq  to  the  luxuries 
ofa  table  furnished  out  in  the  first  style 
of  taste  and  splendour,  where  the  pall- 
ed appetites  of  the  party,  so  far  from 
suffering  them  to  betray  any  symptoms 
of  hunger,  turned  with  disgust  from  the 
greatest  dainties,  and  where  piquant 
stimulant  sauces  were  requisite  to  give 
a  temporary  tone  to  the  relaxed  and  de- 
bilitated stomach,  the  sight  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  devouring  flesh  vvith  the 
voracity  of  cannibals^  not  a  little  sur- 
prised me.  In  dental  exertion  the  wo* 
men  vied  with  the  men.  The  half 
crammed  mouth  vociforated  for  more, 
and  seemed  eager  to  obtain  a  fresh 
supply  before  the  present  stock  was 
q[uite  exhausted^     The  clang  of  knives 
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and  forks  was,  however,  frequently 
drowned  by  exclamations  for  ale  and 
other  potations.  In  short,  the  whole 
party   appeared    to    be    dining    upon 

Macbeth's  maxim  of  **  D d  be  he 

that  first  cries  hold!  enough !" 

But  all  pleasures  are  fleeting,  and^ 
luxuries  arte  fated  to  pall  the  most  out- 
ragttoas  appetite.  The  cravings  of  na- 
ture w«e  partially  silenced  by  reple- 
tion, iBtnd  the  compatiy  iigatn  found 
leisure  and  ability  to  mingle  in  **  table 
talk**  upfoh  the  usual  empty  topics. 
Paring  the  whole  time  of  diilner  Dr. 
fiubbleby's  brain  had  only  elicited  tw6 
sparks  of  wit;  this  I  thought  remark- 
able in  one  whom  1  had  led  myself  to 
consider  had  that  article  at  his  fingers 
ends.  He  observed  when  cutting  up  a 
duck  that  the  clergy  were  very  unfit 
companions  for  the  bird  before  him, 
and  therefore  called  for  the  assistance 
of  a  layman,  meaning  a  lemon  to  render 
it  palatable.      At  this  Miss  Euphemia 
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Sidebottora  laughed  most  immoderate- 
ly, and  was  supported  in  an  uader  tone 
by  those  in  lier  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, who  were  doubtless  equally  with 
herself  the  admirers  of  genius.  The 
other  ebullition  of  his  humour  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  repast,  when  he 
declared  it  was  enough  to  make  a  par- 
son swear,  for  that  it  was  curst  hard  be 
could  not  get  at  any  custard.  Here 
Mrs.  Dunder  and  Miss  Cornelia  Side- 
bottom  reproved  the  doctor  for  his  im- 
morality, and  for  the  very  bad  example 
which  he,  who  ought  to  be  a  pattern  of 
every  thing  proper  and  amiable,  had 
set  to  those  who  would  natural- 
ly look  up  to  him  for  advice  and 
instruction.  Miss  Sidebottom  in  par- 
ticular observed  that  practice  was  su- 
perior to  preaching,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor's future  exhortations  would  lose 
their  weight  with  her.  The  doctor 
thanked  his  dear  friends  for  their  kind 
and    considerate   reproof,        A    w^ord 
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from    the  wise    was  what    he    always 
treasured  in  his  mind. 

The  two  ladies  elevated  their  head^ 
and  looking  at  each  other  with  peculiar 
complacency,  seemed  to  accept  the 
doctor's  apology.  They  then  dropped 
the  subject. 

Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 
the  dining  room  was  left  to  the  lords  of 
the    creation.       The  custom  in   these 
places  which  allows  to  every  man  the 
use  of  his  own  wine  as  he  pleases,  ap- 
peared to  be  founded  on  an  indep^i- 
dent  principle,    and  as  such  afforded 
me  considerable  satisfaction.     As  1  had 
naturally  a  strong  aversion  to  immo- 
derate drinking,   the  rapid  circulation 
of  the  bottle  with  bumper  toasts,  and 
other  practices  of  good-fellowship^  had 
frequently    been  viewed  by  me    with 
that  unconquerable  disgust  which  ef- 
fectually destroys  the  original  intention 
of  mingling   with    society, — the  inter- 
change of  ideas.    But  in  the  plan  which 
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is  general! y,  aod  I  believe  universally 
adopted  at  tables  of  ibis  descriptiony 
each  lias  the  power  of  acting  as  incli- 
nation prompts^  The  drunkard  may 
vrind  up  his  nerves  to  the  required 
pitch  of  high  spirits  to  converse  with 
the  water  drinker,  and  the  good  breeds 
ing  of  the  man  of  moderation  need 
never  be  put  to  the  blush  on  withhold^ 
ing  from  those  excesses,  which  do  pre- 
sent harm  and  future  mischief.  Liberty 
of  action,  like  liberty  of  conscience,  is 
equally  beneficial  in  giving  full  scope 
to  the  colloquial  powers,  and  is  essen* 
tially  necessary  to  the  positive  enjoy- 
ment of  ease  and  comfort. 

We  had  not  long  been  deprived  of 
the  society  of  the  ladies,  when  Dr. 
Bubbleby  removed  from  the  situation 
he  had  occupied  at  dinner  to  a  chair 
which  a  lady  had  left  vacant  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  that  in  which  I  was 
placed.  With  that  placid  smile  which 
seemed  the  inseparable  companion  of 
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the  daotor's  month,  be  welcomed  me  to 
Harrowgate,  and  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  his  prerious  ignorance  of  my  rank 
bad  deprived  him  of  the  pleasure  of 
earlier  paying  his  devoirs.  The  waters 
be  told  me  had  effected  some  most 
extraordinary  cures,  which  I  might 
witness,  if  I  honoured  Harrowgate  for  a 
fortnight  with  ray  presence,  in  the 
altered  countenances  of  some  of  the 
party  with  whom  I  had  dined. 

"  Your  Lordship,  I  presume,"  con- 
tiniied  the  doctor,  "  is  here  on  a  tour 
of  pleasure,  for  you  will  allow  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  with  your  Lordship's  looks, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  health  can 
be  your  object " 

*•  Pleasure!"  exclaimed  a  voice  which 
proceeded  from  a  bulky  carcase  on  my 
left  band,  who  now,  for  the  first  time, 
uttered  a  sound*,  the  close  attendance 
during  dinner  of  a  servant  every  way 
i^ofthy  of  such  a  master,  having  rendered 
ahy  exertion  of  the  vocal  organs  uu- 
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necessary.  He  touched  his  glass  when 
he  was  desirous  that  it  should  be  re^ 
plenished,  and  his  plate,  pointiug  to  any 
particular  dish,  which  he  was  desirous 
of  tasting.  I  must  not,  however,  do 
my  friend  the  injustice  to  say  that  he 
made  no  noise,  for  on  Dr.  Bubbleby 
putting  the  wing,  leg,  and  breast  of  a 
duck  upon  his  plate,  and  at  the  same 
time  requesting  to  know  if  what  he  had 
done  was  to  my  friend's  liking,  I  in- 
voluntarily started  and  turned  round 
on  hearing  a  sound  somewhat  between 
a  groan  and  a  grunt.  I  must  call  him 
my  friend  in  this  instance,  as  I  had  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  his  patronimic 
appellation  till  the  following  morning. 

— — "  Pleasure!  pleasure  at  Harrow- 
gate  !"  said  my  friend. 

"  Aye,  Sir !"  cried  the  Doctor,  brid- 
ling up,  and  repeating  the  words — 
"  pleasure  at  Harrowgate !  such  plea- 
sure, my  good  Sir,  as  you  and  every 
other  rational  man  may  enjoy.     Free 
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from  the  world  and  its  cares,  you  may 
here  meet  with  every  thing  thai  caa 
render  life  desirable.  JYou  may  ramble 
free  and  uncontrolled  amidst  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  in  all  her  dresses,  from 
the  desert  heath  to  the  cultivated  valley ; 
and  when  tired  of  revelling  in  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  imagination  '* 

"  Luxuries  of  what  ?"  granted  out 
my  friend, 

"  — —  Of  imagination.  Sir  I  and 
when  tired  I  say,  with  delights,  you 
may  unbend  in  the  society  of  persons 
capable  of  blending  amusement  with 
instruction.     Such  is  Harrowgate,  my 

Lord " 

"  Humph !"  humph-ed  my  friend,  as 
as  he  settled  himself  to  answer  and  in- 
struct us  by  Mwgentle  slumbers. 

The  doctor,  again  in  the  possession 
of  the  field,  once  more  addressed  his 
discourse  to  me,  and  observed,  that  he 
should  feel  highly  gratified  at  having  an 
opportunity  of  proving  his   profound 
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respect  His  flowing  periods  were  again 
auspended  by  a  well-dressed  gentlenmh 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  oc« 
cupied  a  stot  at  the  Doctor's  right 
baod,  and  to  the  mortification  of  the 
latter,  took  up  the  conversation-— 

'^  Your  Lordship  is,  perhaps,  from 
London  ?" 

"  I  was  there,  Sir.  about  ten  days 
since." 

'**8o  was  I,  my  Lord;  did  your 
Lordship  see  the  last  new  play  at  Go* 
vent  Garden-?" 

"  I  was  not  so  fortunate,  Sir." 

**  Nor  I,  my  Lord,  but  I  went  tb« 
night  before  I  came  off  to  have  a 
squeeze  at  the  pit.  And  I  thought  to 
myself,  before  I  went,  that  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  have  all  my  labour  for  nothing, 
after  walking  so  far ;  so  I  put  on  a  pair 
of  bran  new,  ckan,  white,  cotton  stock- 
logs,  that  if  I  could  not  get  in,  I 
might  take  a  walk,  as  it  was  a  fine  day, 
und  come  home  like  a  gentleman.    But 
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I  got  my  shoes  trod  down  at  beel,  and 
my  new  stockings  kicked  and  raudded 
all  oyer,  and  after  all  was  obliged  to 
take  a  coach.' 

.   **  That  was  an  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion, Sir!" 

"  Not  altogether,  my  Lord ;  for  in 
the  crowd  I  was  (introduced  to  as 
charming  a  girl  as  ever  you  saw  with 
your  eyes — she  was  at  Margate  in  the 
summer.  I  often  looked  at  her  with  a 
longing  eye,  but  did  not  dream  she  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  particular  friend 
of  mine.  Was  you  ever  at  Margate,  my 
Lord  2" 

**  I  never  was,  Sir." 

**  Glorious  place  to  a  man  that's 
fond  of  fish.  I  dare  say  your  Lordship 
will  hardly  believe  it,  but  in  the  summer 
when  I  went  down,  in  Mr.  Deputy 
Tallow's  sailing-boat,  with  a  party  of 
five  or  six  agreeable  gentlemen,  like 
myself,  we  bought  some  of  the  finest 
mackerel  at  twopence  a  dozen." 
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"  Astonishing !  but  I  suppose,  Sir, 
as  Harrowgate  does  not  possess  the 
advantages  of  Margate,  in  the  fish  line, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  some  more  powerful 


cause  ?" 


"  Why,  I  don't  know,  my  Lord,  and 
the  doctors  don't  know.  Some  say  it 
is  the  gout,  and  some  will  have  it  is 
not.  They  have  sent  me  to  Bath,  and 
to  the  sea,  and  to  this  place,  and  the 
other  place——" 

"  Then  I  imagine,  Sir,  you  are  in  the 
same  doubt  about  your  disease  that  my 
friend  Falstaff  was?" 

"  1  hope  your  friend  is  better,  my 
Lord.  I  should  like  to  take  advice 
from  the  same  doctor.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  Lord,  but  if  it  is  not 
taking  too  great  a  liberty,  may  I  request 
the  favour  of  the  gentleman's  name  and 
address?" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Sir,"  said  I,  as  I 
looked  with  astonishment  in  the  face 
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of  thequestioner — "  his  name,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  is  Falstaff;  where  he  is 
to  be  met  with  at  present  I  cannot  in. 
form  you ;  but  the  last  authentic  account 
I  had  of  him  was  from  his  lodgings  in 
Eastcheap." 

"  Eastcheap !  thank  you,  my  Lord  ! 
I  really  believe  Mr.  FalstalGF  dined  at 
our  house  last  month,  as  a  visitor  to  the 
Gatherum  club." 

"  I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  from  you, 
Sir,  that  a  gentlemau  who  has  so  long 
delighted  the  world  with  his  wit  and 
humour  is  still——" 

"  Oh  yes,  my  Lord !  Mr.  Falstaff 
looked  as  Avell  as  ever  I  saw  him.  I  re- 
member the  club  sat  very  late,  and  were 
monstrous  merry." 

A  pause  in  the  conversation  again 
enabled  the  Doctor  to  take  the  lead. 
The  environs  of  Harrowgate  presented, 
he  told  me,  some  delightful  rides ;  he 
should  be  happy  to  accompany  me  as 
a  guide.     If  I  preferred  pedestrianism, 
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which  greatly  promoted  the  circulatioii 
of  the  juices,  to  equestrianism,  be  was 
ready  to  join  me.  He  concluded  his 
offers  of  service,  by  telling  me  that  tbe 
house  afforded  some  sensible  and  highly 
estimable  characters,  to  whom  he  should 
be  proud  to  introduce  me. 

What  more  could  1  possibly  requh^e? 

The  Doctor  thought  that  somethidg 
was  still  wantingv,  for  he  invited  himself 
to  breakfast  with  me  the  following 
morning,  in  my  private  room,  (o  give 
me,  as  he  said,  an  insight  into  what 
he  plainly  perceived  was  new  to  me. 

I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  his  kind  offers, 
of  which  I  declared  my  readiness  to 
avail  myself. 
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At  the  honr  of  tea,  I  accompanied 
Doctor  Bubbleby  to  the  drawing-roonii 
Trhere  I  saw  that  an  addition  had  been 
made  to  oar  society  by  the  presence  of 
a  tall,  lank,  weather-beaten  West- 
Indian,  about  six  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  who  seemed  to  have  long  ceased 
to  hold '  intercourse  with  flesh  and 
blood,  for  he  was  literally  skin  and 
bone;  and  if  his  skin  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  criterion  for  his  origin  or 
occupation,  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  a  tan-yard.     He   seemed  fast  ap- 
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proaching  towards  seventy.  But  not- 
withstanding his  age,  and  spare  figure, 
there  was  a  considerable  appearance  of 
buckisra  to  be  discovered  in  his  air  and 
gait. 

The  Doctor  commenced  his  promised 
civilities,  by  leadmg  me  towards  his  valu- 
ed friends  Mrs.  Dunder  and  the  Miss 
Sidebottoms.     He  was  proceeding  to 
make  me  known  to  the  other  visitors, but 
was  prevented  by  Mrs.  Dander,  who  pre- 
remptorily  claimed  my  lordship  for  her 
whist  table.  It  was  in  vain  I  told  the  good 
lady  that  I  was  a  very  bad  player ;  she 
had  known  many  bad  players  that  were 
agreeable  partners,  and  delightful  ad- 
versaries.    No   excuse   would   be   re- 
ceived ;  and  I  was  hurried  away  at  the 
moment  when  the  passing  by  of  Mrs. 
Berrington,  and    her   lovely  daughter, 
would    have   afforded   the  Doctor   an 
opportunity,  which  he  seemed  anxious 
to  seize,  of  giving  me  the  privilege  of 
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addressing  then).     But  my  doom  was 
irrevocably  fixed. 

Before  the  ceremonies  of  the  whist 
table  were  at  an  end,  and  before 
Mrs.  Dunder  and  the  Miss  Sidebottoms 
could  settle  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  playing  with  his  Lordship,  Mr. 
Purry,  the  West  Indian,  had  advanced 
to  the  table  to  establish  his  claims  to 
the  'previous  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Dunder,  with  whom  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  some  pleasant  weeks 
last  wintt^r  at  Bath.  She  was  vastly 
glad  to  see  him,  and  lamented  that  her 
whist  party  was  completed  before  she 
had  the  honour  of  recognizing  him, 
knowing  how  fond  he  was  of  a  rubber. 

I  begged  to  yield  my  place  to  a  per- 
son who  was  fond  of  a  rubber.  But 
this  was  not  permitted.  Miss  Euphe- 
mia,  however,  took  a  serious  offence, 
and  begged  to  decline  playing,  mutter- 
ing to  herself  as  she  withdrew  from  the 
table,  that  ''  it  would  be  well  for  some 
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people  if  they  were  a  little  beltet  ac- 
quainted with  good  breediftg.**  I  offeted 
my  seat  to  the  angry  fair,  and  pressed 
her  acceptance  of  it  as  strenaously,  yet 
as  delicately  as  possible.  Bat  to  no 
purpose ;  I  was  an  appendage  that 
could  not  on  any  account  be  8{)ared. 

On  drawing  for  partners  I  fell  t6 
the  lot  of  Miss  Cornelia  Sidebottoill. 
The  first  deal  passed    off   tolerably 
well.    There  wa^  a  most  unconscioti^ 
able  degree  of   ogling  between   Mf. 
Purry  and  his  fair  partner,  but  I  sfaoald 
be  sorry  to  have  it  i  imagined  that  I 
make  any  accusation  of  secret  collu- 
sion.     Friends  long  absent  when  they 
again  meet  may  be  indulged  in  certain 
gesticulations    which    would    not    in 
other    cases    be    allowable.      In    the 
course  of  the  rubber,  I  may  perhaps, 
in  my  suspicion,  have  done  injustice 
to  both.     I  remarked  that  their  looks 
underwent  all  the  changes  of  ardent 
lovers.      They  were  sometimes  cheer- 
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ful,  sometimes  depressed.  Sometimes 
beaming  with  hope,  and  at  others, 
tinctured  with  despair.  But  whether 
these  transitions  were  occasioned  by 
love,  or  the  cards,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say,  for  the  cards  at  all  events 
were  the  farthest  from  my  thoughts, 
and  perchance  love  was  the  farthest 
from  their's. 

In  my  short  pupillage  at  the  Lon- 
don clubs,  I  had  suffered  a  little  for 
thinking  myself  a  good  whist  player. 
I  certainly  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  if 
I  had  been  properly  classed,  I  should 
have  been  placed  on  the  uppermost 
side  of  mediocrity.  But  I  ujay  be 
allowed  to  say  without  vanity  that 
from  a  long  and  close  practice,^  I  was 
enabled  to  shuffle  upon  the  newest 
and  most  approved  principle,  and  I  was 
moreover  a  little  proud  of  the  extreme 
neatness  with  which  1  was  universal- 
ly allowed  to  distribute  the  cards.  The 
second  deal  fell  to  my  lot.     I  had  pre- 
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viously  excited  admiration  by  my  pe- 
culiar mode  of  intermingling  the  ^uits, 
and  now  prepared  to  call  for  fresh  ap- 
plause by  my  dexterity  in  dealing.  I 
began  in  style,  and  had  proceeded 
with  vigour  and  correctness  through 
about  three  parts  of  the  pack,  when 
my  evil  stars  placed  the  elder  Miss 
Berrington  behind  the  chair  of  my 
partner.  I  involuntarily  held  my 
hand,  and  probably  should  have  con- 
tinued some  time  motionless,  had  not 
Miss  Cornelia  kindly  brought  me  to 
my  senses  by  tenderly  inquiring  if 
I  was  ill. 

I  was  instantly  aware  of  my  unpar- 
donable negligence,  and  with  evident 
marks  of  confusion,  redoubled  my 
exertions  to  make  amends  for  the  lost 
time.  Unfortunately,  in  my  hurry  to 
acquit  myself  with  honour  and  credit, 
the  ace  of  spades  turned  up  in  the 
irregular  regular  course  to  my  left 
hand    adversary    Mrs.    Dunder,    who 
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with  great  exultation  congratulated 
her  partner  upon  their  escape.  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  so  completely  resem- 
bled a  fool  in  appearance.  My  glow- 
ing cheeks  let  me  into  the  state  of  my 
own  feelings,  and  Miss  Cornelia's 
tongue  did  not  conceal  the  state  of 
hers. 

"  There,"  said  the  lady,  '*  there's  my 
usual  luck.  Now  1  dont  expect  to 
win  a  rubber  to-night.  It  was  but 
yesterday  evening  that  Mr.  Solomons 
did  the  very  same  thing,  and  I  lost 
three  bumpers  running,'^ 

"  Pray,  dear  madam,"  said  a  little 
bow-legged  Jewish  looking  personage, 
*'  pray  spare  me  now.  I  wow  to  gad 
it  was  an  accident." 

"  Dont  be  too  harsh.  Miss  Side- 
bottom,'^  cried  the  cotton  stocking 
gentleman  ;  *'  Mr.  Solomons  has  done 
nothing  but  grieve  ever  since." 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Block,"  said  Cor- 
nelia  to  the  last  speaker,    "  I  do  not 
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find   fault  without  reason,   Mr,  Solo- 


mons'        " 


"  Mercy,  mercy,  dear  madam!'*  pray- 
led  Mr.  Solomons,  ''  indeed,  dear  Miss 
Sidebottom,  I  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
last  night,  and  all  owing  to  nothing 
else  but  incurring  your  displeasure.^ 

*^It  is  no  matter,"  retorted  the  an- 
gry fair  one,  '*  if  you  never  slept  again, 
so  you  never  played  at  whist.  But  I 
beg  pardon,  my  Lord,  for  my  rude- 
ness, but  sometimes  one  gets  some- 
how off  one's  guard.  HoAvever,  Miss 
Berrington,  1  will  thank  you  not  to 
stick  yourself  behind  my  chair,  it  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  see  my  Lord  deal, 
and  he  dealt  every  card  right  till  you 
came,  and  then  he  seemed  as  if  he 
was  like  one  bewitched.  I  dont  like 
people  behind  my  chair;  besides  if 
one  is  to  look  any  where  from  one's 
hand  it  should  be  to  one's  partner." 

"  Then  I  must   move    my    station, 
Miss    Sidebottom,"  said   Mr.  Block, 
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who  was  behind  me,  ^'  for  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  help  looking  at  me/' 

"  Oh  dear  no!**  answered  Cornelia, 
'^  I  did  not  even  know  you  were  there; 
and  if  I  had,  you  might  have  staid  till 
doomsday  before  I  should  have  wish- 
ed your  removal.'' 

Mr.  Block  was  certainly  a  hand- 
some featured  man,  although  I  think 
it  possible  to  have  carved  as  much 
sense  and  expression  out  of  a  turnip, 
as  was  exhibited  by  the  contour  of  his 
face.  I  could  not,  therefore,  account  for 
the  astierity  with  which  she  answered 
hto  in' any  other  way  than  by  .upp. 
sing  that  he,  as  well  as  myself,  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  misdeal.  Doctor 
Bubbleby  had  been  absent  during  the 
rise  and  progress  of  my  misfortunes, 
but  he  came  to  my  aid  when  they  had 
reached  their  height.  By  some  tran- 
quillizing expressions  towards  Corne- 
lia, he  brought  her  rage  to  tl^e  level  of 
'  silent  grief. 
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VeJi:!ed  to  the  sotA  dt  h^\tk^  placed  in 
8uch  a  ridicutotis  sittaation,  I  boggled 
6Xii  a  tirain  Df  apolbgied,  aad  promised 
kiiAekiUMeiit,  But  bbtwithstandiiig  it 
4tkB  declAted  nnlawfal  to  look  from 
bbe'ii  h^Ail  to  any  object  besides  one's 
partner,  I  could  not  help  casting  an 
eye  upon  the  binshing  Lydia  as  she 
ir^reafed  frdtn  her  poi^ition.  The 
'tafgry  Cornelia  made  an  effort  to  re- 
isttraiu  her  temper,  and  to  make  her- 
iseHf  agteeabk.  Bnt  to  little  purpose. 
li\ie  tiatural  irascibility  <dr  her  tempfer 
did  tiot  easily  subside.  She  wished 
to  forgive  me,  but  it  was  not  fn  her 
power. 

Possibly  if  I  had  comtnitted  no 
more  blunders,  my  pardon  might  have 
been  sealed,  and  I  might  have  regain- 
ed her  good  opinion.  But  I  was 
feted  to  be  unfortunate.  The  first 
game  we  were  five  to  four.  Miss 
Cornelia  had  three  honours  in  her 
own  hand,  and  I  had  the  fourth.  With 


d«r  ewdfi  the  game  mttit  haye  liaen 
OHOPS  to  a  moral  certainty.  M]^  attepih 
tion  ivM,  however;  uii£irtumt(^]r  «gam 
oaugiit  by  tfae  unoffNidiDg  Lydia»  4Mi 
lier  gMcefHl  figure  was  moTUig  u  a 
part  of  the  room  whiob  my  $igfat  eoukl 
coiiimand,*^-*- aad  I  reToked.  The 
result  of  the  deal  was  that  wa  only 
neckooed  the  honours,  while  our  ad- 
versaries carried  olBT  the  myitis  aad 
profits  oi  the  odd  trick,  and  siihsa- 
qnca^y  won  the  game. 

MtssdoroeUa  here  lost  sight  af  com- 
man  decency.  My  awa  dMspositioa 
which  waa  none  of  the  most  placable 
was  roused  by  her  remarks,  and  had 
I  m>ti>een  restrained  by  a  certain  feel- 
lag  io  which  I  had  hitherto  been  a 
stranger,  i  Sfbould  have  thrown  np  the 
aavds,  complimentied  my  partaie.r  with 
™y  good  wishes  to  the  devil,  and  in- 
statitly  left  a  place  in  wbich  I  had 
made  so  ludicrous  a  figure. 

c  2 
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My  inattention  was  the  inore  re- 
markable, as  the  rest  of  the  whist 
party  devoted  themselves  to  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  game  with  such  intense 
application,  as  if  their  very  existence 
had  depended  upon  the  issue.  During 
the  whole  o£  the  rubber,  except  when 
the  points  were  to  be  scored  at  the 
close  of  a  deal,  I  do  not  recollect  that 
a  word  passed  from  any  lips  except 
those  of  Miss  Cornelia  in  reprobating 
my  bad  play,  and  from  my  own  in  ex- 
cusing it.  As  to  the  looks  between 
Mrs.  Dunder  and  Mr.  Purry  they  can 
be  reckoned  as  nothing,  for  they  might 
have  reference  to  the  game. 

To  make  amends  for  my  bad  play, 
for  in  spite  of  myself  my  eyes  were 
every  where  wandering  in  search  of 
Lydia,  fortune  favoured  me  with  hands 
which  speedily  terminated  the  rubber 
in  our  favour.  Miss  Cornelia  placed 
her  winnings  in  her  card  purse  with 
considerable  satisfaction,  and  was  so 
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pleased  with  the  result,  that  she  pro- 
posed giving  our  opponents  their  re- 
venge. 

I  fear  my  objections  to  this  measure 
were  conveyed  in  language  more  forci- 
ble than  becoming,  for  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  I  overheard  Miss  Cornelia 
observing  to  Mr.  Purry,  who  had  just 
been  informing  her  that  when  young 
he  had  as  fine  a  leg  as  any  man  in 
England,  that  *^  Lords  were  grown  so 
common  now  adays,  she  was  afraid  to 
spit  out  of  her  window^  lest  she  might 
nobility. 
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NO  tisnipest  beaten  mariner  tit^f  »«- 
perielicted  greater  joys,  in  ii*fOidHig 
shipwreck,  and  entering  a  iM^en  of 
safety,  than  I  felt  in  making  my  escape 
from  the  whist  table.  Mrs.  Dunder 
was  sorry  to  lose  me,  and  even  conde- 
scendingly offered  to  take  me  herself; 
but  I  was  inflexible,  and  in  defiance 
of  smiles  and  entreaties  left  my  place 
to  be  occupied  by  Miss  Euphemia  as  a 
pis  alter.  Eupheniia's  techiness  had 
evaporated  in  great  measure  by  time, 
and  her  temper  was  entirely  restored 
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^t  the  first  touch  of  th^  w^i^c  tftbl?^ 
to  be  Qgaia  lost  by  bad  pl*y  Qjr  \tf^ 
luck. 

The  first  use  I  proponed  U>  wa>k$ 
of  my  liberty  was  to  retreat  to  my  oyfff, 
apartment,  but  a  glimpse  of  Lydij^ 
fixed  me  to  the  room.  Uawilliug  to 
withdraw  from  the  magnet  which  ha4 
so  powerfully  attracted  my  re^ard^  an^ 
withheld  by  delicacy,  as  lyejl  as  by  the 
fear  of  becoming  intrusive,  firom  epdeiar 
Touring  to  engage  the  Berrington  ^- 
mily  m  discour^  ^vithout  the  form  of 
an  introduction,  {  «ought  for  PoQpOf 
Bubbleby  yvhom  1  ibupd  engog^  in 
comrfrsatiQu  with  J)4^.  $fqloioQUtfi  v^^ 
Mr.  Mustard,  a  JSpttipghftfp  ijpftnufiji^- 
turer. 

I  bad  no  soQper  apprp/^Md  jyithm 
hearing  than  A|r.  Sc^pnjpus,  cast^jg  his 
eyes  towards  his  bow  Jpjgs,  **  d  d 
his  father  for  setting  him  on  bpf Sj^ll7j^.c|i: 
so  early."  I  w^^  a  JitUe  f ]Jjrpri;(ed  Jthlft 
this  expression  should  pass  unnoticed 
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by  my  reverend  friend,  but  I  found 
afterwards  that  it  was  Mr.  Solomons' 
constant  speech  on  the  first  advance  of 
a  stranger,  to  account  for  those  grace- 
ful curvatures  with  which  nature  had 
adorned  him. 

The  Nottingham  manufacturer  had 
been  holding  a  dissertation  upon  silk 
stockings  and  taper  legs.  He  had  just 
brought  his  hypothesis  to  some  temper, 
and  had  expressed  his  decided  opinion, 
that  nothing  so  much  contributed  to 
the  elegance  of  the.  female  figure  as  a 
pair  of  well  designed  clocks. 

The  sudden  transition  from  taper  to 
bow  legs,  and  thence  to  horsemanship, 
quite  disconcerted  the  hero  of  the  stock- 
ing frame.  After  a  short  pause,  in 
which  he  looked  like  one  who  had  got 
rid  of  his  ideas,  the  lord  knows  how, 
he  retired  from  the  field.  Mr.  Solo- 
mons in  a  few  moments  followed  his 
example,  leaving  the  Doctor,  as  he  ex- 
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pressed  himself,  perfectly  at  my  ser* 
vice. 

The  same  placid  smile  still  played 
upon  the  Doctor's  countenaDce.  He 
lamented  the  situation  in  which  he  had. 
been  the  unlucky  cause  of  placing  me, 
but  to  make  amends,  he  led  me  towards 
Mrs,  Berrington  and  her  daughter, 
thus  giving  me  a  right  to  pay  my  de- 
voirs without  incurring  the  charge  of 
intrusion. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  tbe  ridi- 
culous light  in  which  I  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  whole  assemblage*  or 
whether  my  tongue  was'  bound  by 
other  causes^  but  I  certainly  bad  lost 
all  command  over  it.  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  stammered  out  a  few  common 
place  remarks  to  the  mother,  accom- 
panied by  some  glances  towards  the 
daughter. 

I  was  never  one  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  impudence,  nor 
do  I  recollect,  with  this  exception,  that 
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my  ccmdiict  #0«ltl  ^artMlt  Vlie  lynpirtt- 
tioa  of  over  modesty.  On  this  ootti- 
iAtfn  I  uMd  ^every  endt'^vour  i^  rally 
*ftiy  spMtB,  and  to  acquire  fny  tHMml 
"freedom  of  matmer,  bat  my  ^Mmupts 
Vere  unialiailing.  Every  effort  «#  f^pealk 
*Wus  r^pfressed  %y  -a  ti^teiit  ^^uMbbiag 
^1  iflten  unknown  to  «ie.  -M*^  wrMie 
If^ixre  trembled ;  I  wotild  ha^e  fgivien 
theiwportd  to  halve  iiio^ved,  bM  was  itHie- 
sistibly  riyetted  to  the  spot. 

fft  Ts  fortunate  that  4;be  inwand  ivHork- 
ings  of  the*n]liiid  ftne  not pereeptibleto 
-their  full-extent.  Vo  a 'bystander, -iiree 
from  the  like  sensattions,  everiy  change 
of  feature  is  attributed  4o  •circum- 
stances within  the  comprehdnsion  of 
the  observer.  Thus,  while  I  was  suf- 
fering an  indescribeable  something ibe- 
tweeu  pleasure  and  pain,  my  oonfu* 
sion  was  alleged  to  have  arisen  ifrom 
the  severe  reprimands  of  the  amiable 
Miss  Cornelia. 

The  approach  of  Mr.  Mustard  to 
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Mrs.  BerriiigtoD  fre^d  rae  ^<)^^]  ^  qon- 
siderable  portion  of  my.emfaiairri^WieQt;, 
by  engaging  the  Jatter  \u  cc^aversiatjic^, 
with  iLydia,  her  sifter,  .f^od  .pny^elf  .fts 
listeners.  Mr.  Mui^^f^rd  .prefaqed  i^is 
discourse  by  a^iiking  if  Mr^*  (Berdf^^ton 
had  not  lately  been  at  Scf^*boroM.g;h« 
On  being  answered  in  the  affirxns^tiiie, 
he  then  enquired  if  she  jiad  seen.thei^e, 
an  elderly  gentleman  bc:aripg  the  n^nie 
of  Popkin. 

Mrs.  Berriugton  repeated  tf\xe  nai^epf 
Popkin  two  or  three  times  to  herself, 
and  then  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  pop- 
kin had  lost  his  right  eye. 

"The  same,  madam.  Pray  is  ,the 
blue  tjnge  gone  off?" 

"  Blue  tinge,  Sir  !" 

"  Yes  ma'am.  But  that  yqu  may 
know  the  reason  of  my, asking,  I  will 
just  mention  the  (;ircumstance.  Mr. 
Popkin  the  elder,  till  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  resided  at  his 
country  house  about   four  miles  from 
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Nottingham,  called  Pop  Hall.  The  old 
gentleman  was  a  great  advocate  for  the 
cold  bath^  and  had  constructed  one  at 
a  considerable  expence,  which  he  con- 
stantly used  both  summer  and  winter. 
But  about  three  or  four  years  back,  at 
the  death  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Popkiu, 
the  old  gentleman  gave  up  Pop  Hall 
to  his  son,  and  commenced  his  travels 
in  search  of  amusement,  as  an  antidote 
to  grief.  About  two  months  ago,  the 
old  gentleman  came  to  Pop  Hall  upon 
a  visit  to  his  son,  just  as  the  latter  had 
completed  a  dye  house  upon  the  scite 
of  the  former  cold  bath.  Young  Mr. 
Popkin  had  not  apprized  his  father  of 
the  alteration,  consequently  the  old 
gentleman  proceeded  as  usual  to  his 
morning's  occupation.  On  entering  the 
new  dye  house,  the  old  gentleman, 
whose  one  eye  is  none  of  the  best,  per- 
ceiving that  his  single  bath  had  spread 
as  he  thought  into  several  smaller  ones 
exclaimed,  aye  now,  this  is  something 
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like  comfort,  every  man  his  own  bath. 
Without  further  ceremony,  he  threw 
off  his  gown  and  plunged  into  an  indigo 
vat  The  noise  summoned  the  work- 
men to  the  spot,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  old  gentleman  was  lugged  out,  a 
superfine  dark  ]blue." 

"  But  Sir,**  said  Mrs.  Berrington 
smiling,  *^  such  a  thing  must  have  been 
the  old  gentleman's  death." 

"  Oh  no  ma  am,  the  ingredients  were 
very  harmless,  they  only  bid  defiance 
to  soap  and  water.  Mr.  Popkin  had 
only  a  blue  skin  in  every  gradation  of 
colour,  till  nature  reprovided  him  with 
a  white  one.  I  was  only  anxious  to 
know,  if  the  blue  had  entirely  disap- 
peared, for  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  of  the  same  cerulean  tint  that  we 
used  to  give  to  our  stockings." 

Doctor  Bubbleby  had  been  an  au- 
ditor during  a  great  part  of  the  Popkin 
story,  and  took  the  place  of  the  relator 
when  it  was  finished.    By  his  cheerful 
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demeauour    he  attracted    the  geaeral 
observation  to  himself,  giving   ipe  the 
opportunity  to  gaze   in   silence    with- 
out being  remarked.     I  had  previously 
Bet  the  Doctor  down  in  iny  owp  ^ind 
as  a  superficial  trifler,  but  I  qOiW  con- 
sidered him  as  a  being  of  a  .superior 
order.      His  stepping  in,  I  judged  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  desire  on  ^fiis 
part  to  spare  me  a  further  di^^lay  of 
those  feelings,  of  which  he  *'  good  easy 
man,"  had    in    all   probability    never 
dreamt.       However,    like    the     otjier 
part  of  his  hearers,  I  was  amused  with 
ihis  quibbles  and  conundrums.     Xike 
the  rest,   I  laughed  I  knew  not  why, 
and    vvstited    with   impatience  for  the 
next  sally  from  his  inexhaustible  store 
of  wit  and  humour.     Perhaps  I  only 
appeared  to    listen;  .at  all  events,  i 
do   not  r^piember  a   i^ingle   word  he 
uttered. 

Conversation,  became  general  atone 
.end. of  the  room,  while  the  important 
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buaiDew  of  the  wbist  table  acci:^pied 
•etber^  The  tvfo  MissSidebottoais  wrere 
linked  together,  and  their  play  havii^ 
arrived  at  their  owaideas  of  per/ectioo, 
-nO'faolt  was  found  with  any  thiog  but 
libe  cards.  The  We&t  Ingies  and  the 
n^e$^  were  af>parently  baaished  irom 
tthe  mind  .of  Air.  Parry.  Secure  from 
hmvicaiias,  freed  from  a  scorching  sun, 
and  opposite  to  Mrs.  Duncier,  how  was 
it  possible  ibr  him  to  be  ^ny  thing  but 
^^ppjT-  As  to  'Mrs.  D under  herself, 
diie  iiras  iKroupied  with  preventing  the 
iise  af  private  signals  betweqn  the 
enemy. 

**  I  understand  you,  Miss  Sidebot- 
tom,  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  tell 
your  sister,  with  your  four  fingers,  that 
you  have  four  trumps;  the  fore  finger 
to  the  j\p  of  the  nose  for  the  ace  of 
•spade,  and  to  the  left. ear  for  the  ace  of 
diamonds — sniffing  when  you  want 
trunips  to  be  led.  You  see,  ma'am,  it 
won't  do,  for  some  people  are  as  wise 
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as  other  people. — Miss  Euphemia,  I 
will  thank  you  to  wink  at  your  sister 
between  the  deals,  and  not  with  the 
cards  in  your  hand." 

"  I  declare,  Mrs.  Dunder,*  said  Cor- 
nelia, "  you  are  quite  gross  and  in- 
sulting. What  an  unhappy  thing  it  is 
Mr.  Purry,  when  people  cannot  keep 
their  temper  at  cardK — I  am  always 
cool.'' 

"  Keep  my  temper.  Madam,"  cried 
Mrs.  Dunder,  reddening  with  rage,  and 
looking  vengeance,  "  keep  my  temper, 
quotha!  keep  my  temper  when  I  see 
myself  cheated " 

"  Cheated,  madam !"  roared  out  both 
sisters  at  the  same  moment. 

Mr.  Purry  was  now  in  danger  of  suf- 
fering  by  the  coming  storm,  for  Mrs. 
Dunder  seemed  strongly  inclined  to 
upset  the  table.  He  exerted  himself 
with  '*  pray  Mrs.  Dunder,"  "  pray 
Miss  Sidebottom."—  "  it  is  all  a  mistake 
ladies  — '' 
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"  Mistake !"  said  Cornelia,  "  to  be 
accused  of  cheating !" 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss  Sidebottom/^ 
continued  Mr.  Purry,  "  all  that  Mrs, 
Dander  meant  was,  that  when  people 
did  make  use  of  unfair  practices,  it  was 
cheating." 

"  Oh  !"  rejoined  Cornelia,  happy  in 
an  explanation  that  kept  her  honour 
safe,  **  is  that  all?—" 

"  Nothing  else,  my  dear  madam,  be- 
lieve me,"  added  the  West  Indian,  with 
a  look  of  affection  to  Cornelia,  and  an- 
other to  Mrs.  Dunden  He  then  re- 
minded the  latter  that  the  cards  were 
with  her.  Mrs.  Dunder  took  the  hint, 
and  the  confusion  in  '*  Agramontes* 
camp''  was  dispelled. 

While  this  dispute  was  raging,  Mr. 
Block  was  seated  behind  my  chair, 
and  by  the  side  of  my  grunting  friend, 
who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Ling,  an  eminent 
Billingsgate  whole:iale  fish  merchant, 
and  a  common-councilman.  Mr.  Block 
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was  expatiating  upon  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  some  ox-tail  soup,  wbicb  he 
declared,  next  to  turtle,  to  be  the  finest 
thing  that  was  ever  tasted.  Mr.  Ling 
listened  with  the  greatest  attentioA — 
bis  eyes  glistening  with  delight;  and, 
to  make  use  of  a  vulgar  expression,  his 
chops  watering.  At  the  close  of  Mr 
Block's  speech,  he  expressed  his  de- 
termination of  calling  at  Mr.  Blodk's 
to  taste  some,  the  instant  be  got  back 
to  town. 

The  i>octor  WRS  occaaiopally  o^ljged 
to  give  a  short  respite  to  bis  lungs.  A 
contest  for  the  rostrum  then  topk  place 
between  Mr.  Solomons  ^nd  Mr.  Mus- 
tard, both  of  whom  had  insensibly 
drawn  their  chairs  towards  our  circle. 
As  each  could  gain  a  bearing,  stacks 
or  stockings  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  two  Miss  Berringtons  occa- 
«ioQaliy  interchanged  a  whisper,  which 
was  sometimes  followed  by  mutual 
4Edmlesi,  and  generally  by  a  rebuking 
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look  from  their  mother,  who  sat  next 
to  tlievi,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
mjNielf  to  be  the  subject  of  their  mirth. 
TJiere  is  a  certain  degree  of  touchiness, 
if  there  is  such  a  word ;  if  not,  the 
fiieaniog  is  plain  enough  to  those  who 
have  felt  itr^and  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  it  is  no  matter A  certaitt  de- 
gree of  touchiness,  1  say,  (for  techiness 
does  not  convey  the  idea,)  is  allowable 
to  all  those  who  have  unhappily  come 
withiti  the  range  of  Cupid's  arrows. 

I  was  pleased  with  gazing  on  Lydia, 
while  1  fanck^  that  my  pleasure  arose 
fitMtt.tbe  sprightly  conversation  of  the 
Doctor  and  hm  associates  I  was  in 
tine  situation  of  Rasselas — I  had  some- 
thing to  desire,  and  1  was  happy.  For 
a  time  I  forgot  my  former  follies — forgot 
myself,  except  to  remember  that  I  was 
in  the  company  of  Lydia  Berrington, 
ior  wbom  aloike  I  had  eyes  to  see,  and 
«ars  to  hear.  I  compared  her  with 
the  celebrated  beauties  of  the  higher 
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circles ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
the  scale  preponderated  in  favour  of 
Lydia.  I  had  seen,  I  could  not  hdp 
allowing,  many  lovely  women  among 
the  nobility,  but  my  heart  had  remained 
in  my  possession,  without  having  been 
even  in  danger.  Unmarried  females 
of  foshion  always  appeared  to  me 
in  the  light  of  rare  toys  exposed 
for  sale,  with  the  notification  of  ne 
touchezpas!  In  the  crowded  assemblies, 
every  feature  seemed  constrained ;  the 
eyes  were  every  where  wandering  in 
search  of  admiration,  or  firing  with 
rage  at  the  approach  of  a  rival  beauty. 
Every  look  had  the  appearance  of  de- 
sign, and  every  motion  the  air  of  pre- 
meditation. 

But  Lydia,  who  was  "  when  un- 
adorned, adorned  the  most,"  and  whose 
lovely  form  moved  free  and  unembar- 
rassed, was  pleasing  froni  her  natural 
charms,  without  intention.  She  was 
graceful  in  her  movements,  benign  in 
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her  counteDance,  and  in  her  heart,  I 
could  have  sworn  for  it,  free  from  taint. 
1  had  before  experienced  the  torments 
of  desire,  but  I  never  before  had  la- 
boured under  the  influence  of  that  pas- 
sion»  which  covets  while  it  dreads — 
respects  while  it  adores. 

Since  this  period,  my  heart  and  head 
have  undergone  some  painful  revolu- 
tions. My  remembrance  is,  however, 
perfect,  and  my  pen  obeys  the  dic- 
tates of  a  heart  chilled  by  disappoint- 
ment, but  momentarily  warmed  with 
recalling  past  scenes  of  fleeting  happi- 
ness. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say,  that  1  was  in  love.  It  would  be 
branding  the  reader  with  stupidity,  if 
I  seriously  considered  such  a  declara- 
tion at  all  necessary.  The  drawing- 
room  of  a  boarding-house  contained 
every  thing  that  I  then  held  valuable  in 
the  world.  I  pictured  to  myself  Lydia 
and  a  cottage,  and  I  compared   that 
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with  Lydia  and  Bingwood.  I  then 
carried  my  ideas  to  the  pride  I  shoald 
feel  in  producing  her  hereafter  to  the 
world  as  Countess  of  Erpingbain.  In 
my  castle-building  I  would  hirre  sacri- 
ficed my  father,  and  a  whole  hecatomb 
into  the  bargain. 

I  now  discovered  that  Harrowgate 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  company  was 
d^ightful ;  and  I  considered  that  iin- 
happiness  could  never  enter  the  walls 
of  a  boarding-house. 

The  hour  of  rest  appro)»cbed.  I  re- 
tired to  my  apartment  with  regret,  and 
longed  for  the  hour  which  should  re- 
place me  in  such  charming  society.  For 
somehow  or  other,  like  the  camel  who, 
tauglit  to  dance  upon  a  hot  plate  to 
the  sound  of  a  pipe,  repeats  his  ex-er- 
tions  whenever  the  music  plays,  I  bad 
associated  tlie  company  with  *lie  de- 
lightful feelings  I  experienced,  and 
looked  towards  ail  the  party  with  Che 
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same  eye  of  kindness  and  regard.  The 
sensations  were  completely  new  to  me, 
and  I  coald  not  as  yet  exactly  see  from 
what  they  had  taken  their  rise.  Un* 
like  my  uncle  Toby,  I  had  no  friendly 
blister,  which,  by  breaking,  could  de- 
termine the  point. 
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MY  night  was  passed  in  a  pleasing 
perturbation,  and  iny  dreams,  waking 
as  well  as  sleeping,  tended  to  en- 
^  courage  the  pleasing  hopes  I  had  al- 
ready ventured  to  entertain.  In  the 
morning  I  rose,  if  possible,  more  en- 
amoured than  I  was  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  I  longed,  with  eager  ex- 
pectation for  the  hour  when  the  com- 
pany usually  assembled.  Time  never 
appeared  to  hang  so  heavy  upon  my 
hands. 

With  the  feelings  of  a  man,   whose 
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happiness  was  at  stake,  I  revolved  iu 
my  mind  the  course  I  should  adopt ; 
for,  having  obtained  my  own  consent, 
I  did  not  contemplate  a  refusal  on  the 
part  cf  Lydia.     To  determine  upon  a 
point  is  always  half  way  towards  ac- 
complishing it.     My  own  heart  was  in 
the  possession  of  Lydia   Berrington; 
hers,  in  exchange,  was  next  to  a  cer- 
tainty, for  1  was  fixed  upon  obtaining 
it.  The  means  were  before  me.  I  could 
repeat  the  libels  of  Ovid,  but  none  of 
them  in  this  case  were  applicable.     I 
^'Steemed  Lydia,  and  could  not  flatter 
her.     1  loved  her  with  a  pure  affection, 
and  nothing  but  a  pure  affection  could 
satisfy  me  in  return.     My  prospects  in 
life    would  gain   me   attention,  and  I 
wanted   nothing  more ;  for  1  was  ro- 
m  antic  enough   to   believe,   that   love 
was  independent  of  wealth,   and  that 
Lydia  was  above  the  allurements  of 
grandeur. 

My   reflections  were  suspended  by 
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the  entrance  of  Doctor  Bubbleby,  who 
wau9  punctual  to  his  appointment.  His 
^elf-invitation  had  wholly  escaped  my 
memory^  but  I  received  him  with  a 
politeness  mingled  with  satisftction.  I 
could  talk  of  Lydia,  and  thus  wile 
away  the  mooMuts  until  I  could  see 
b^.  I  now  discovered  the  Doctor  to 
be  a  man  of  great  discernment,  for  he 
praised  the  Berrington  family  in  ge- 
Beral,  and  Miss  Lydia  Berrington  in 
particular,  who,  he  observed,  had  judg- 
ment and  stability  beyond  her  years. 
Their  mental,  no  less  than  their  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  were  consider- 
able.  During  his  intercourse  with  them 
they  had  developed  proofs  of  a  culti- 
vated understanding,  joined  to  an  ex- 
quisite taste.  Their  taste,  I  willingly 
acknowledged,  as  I  chose  to  fancy  that 
they  bad  received  me  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  in  which  they  treated 
the  rest  of  the  company.  All  this  I 
placed  to  the  score  of  personal  merit. 
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and  not  an  atom  to  tbe  due  observaiioii 
of  decorum,  or  the  conirideratiou  of 
my  raak.  In  the  course  of  the  break* 
£uty  I  smiled  at  the  doctor's  pnns,  and 
laughed  at  his  jokes.  Before  the  close 
of  the  meal  I  perfectly  agreed  urith 
Miss  Sidebottom,  that  **  be  was  an 
uncommon  pleasant  man/' 

The  doctor  informed  me  that  Mrs» 
Berrington  was  the  wife  of  the  Admiral 
of  that  name,  who  was  at  present  on 
duty  in  tbe  West  Indies ;  and  that  her 
family  consisted  of  these  two  daughters 
with  a  son  at  Harrow  school,  for  whom 
she  was  exerting  herself  to  procure  a 
comtnission  in  the  army. 

Here  was  a  happy  excuse  for  me  to 
interest  myi^elf  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  fis- 
mily,  and  thus  secure  tbe  good  opinion 
of  tbe  mother.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
through  some  channel  or  other  I  should 
succeed  in  favour  of  the  youth. 

Tbeir  income  he  understood^  was 
not  large,   and  they  appeared  to  baTe 
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no  fixed  place  of  residence;  but  took 
np  their  temporary  abode  wherever 
fancy  led  them.  He  said  they  passed 
the  summer  at  Scarbl>rough,  and  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  winter  and  spring 
at  Bath. 

The  doctor  proceeded  to  give  me  the 
history  of  the  other  personages  in  the 
house,  to  which  I  listened  with  a  sort 
of  fretiful  impatience,  heeding  very  little 
what  he  was  saying.  But  giving  him 
full  credit  for  his  intention  to  afford  me 
amusement,  I  suffered  him  to  close  his 
narrativewith  little  interruption.  Mrs. 
Dunder  I  have  already  said  was  the 
widow  of  the  Dean  of  ■  ■>,  but  I 

did  not  mention  that  she  had  a  very 
handsome  annuity  which  enabled  her 
to  do  as  she  pleased.  Her  pleasure 
consisted  in  vanity,  and  she  took 
especial  care  to  indulge  it,  for  as  the 
proverb  expresses  it,  she  was  here, 
there,  and  every  where;— ^an  admirer  of 
of  gentility,  an  adorer  of  nobiUty  when 
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ever  it  came  withiu  her  reach,  and  a 
complete  devotee  to  ivhist.  Miss  Cor- 
nelia and  Miss  Euphemia  Sidebottom 
were  the  co-heiresses  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Sidebottom,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
proprietor  of  an  eminent  sheep's  head 
and  tripe  shop  in  Leather  Lane.  Mr. 
Sidebottom  had  retired  from  business 
with  a  sum  that  satisfied  his  desires,  to 
enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignity  at  the  place 
which  the  co-heiressess  till  denominated 
their  principal  residence. 

To  my  enquiry  respecting  Mr.  Block, 
I  was  informed  that  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hawk  tavern  in  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard,  and  that  if  he  was  not 
a  "  fellow  of  infinite  fancy,"  he  was  a 
man  of  exquisite  taste.  The  Hawk, 
the  doctor  told  me?  was  the  most  cele- 
brated tavern  in  the  city,  and  that  it 
had  been  brought  into  notice  solely  by 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Block, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  the  finest 
palate  in  England. 
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*'  Then  I  imagine,  doctor^  that  he 
lives  by  taste,  aud  exists  by  tasting, 
for  I  did  not  perceive  at  dinner  that  his 
appetite  was  proportioned  to  his  baik." 

"  Very  good,  my  Lord  !  You  are  a 
wit  I  see — taste  and  tasting — now  I 
would  have  given  a  great  deal  for 
that  ■■  I 

*'  It  is  perfectly  at  your  service, 
doctor-—-" 

^'  Thank  you,  my  Lord,  I  hope  I  shall 
prove  myself  grateful.  Mr.  Block  has 
told  me  that  they  clan  send  up  dinners 
aa  high  as  seven  guineas  a  head." 

**  And  provide  of  course  a  corres- 
ponding digestion.  But  I  imagine 
gluttony  has  its  bane  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  grosser  passions." 

"  Gluttony,  however,  my  Lord,  af- 
fords Mr.  Block  an  immense  income/* 

'*  A  part  of  which,  as  I  apprehend 
be  is  continually  going  to  the  flesh  and 
£sh  market,  would  not  be  misapplied  if 
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be  extended   his   tour  and  became  a 
porchaser  in  the  brain  market.'' 

The  doctor  exercised  his  descriptiTc 
powers  upon  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, most  of  whom  had  nothing  but 
their  nothingness  to  recommend  them. 
But  as  listeners  are  to  (be  full  as  neces- 
sary as  speakers,  I  dare  say  they  had 
their  uses,  although  I  had  not  penetra- 
tion enough  to  discoTer  it. 

Great  part  of  the  morning  was  thus 
consumed  before  the  doctc^  did  me  the 
favour  of  taking  his  leave.    The  day 
was  delightful,  and  I  anticipated  the 
felicity  of  being  the  attendant  of  the 
Berringtbn  family   in  their    morning's 
walk.     I  put  myself  under  the  hands  of 
Giles,  and  had  scarcely  proceeded  half 
way  in  adorning  myself  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage,   when    I  perceived   from  my 
window  the  fair  objects  of  my  solici- 
tude issuing  from  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
apparently  equipped  for  their  ramble, 
and  officiously  attended  by  Mr.  Block. 
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The  remainder  of  my  toilet  was  sooo 
dispatched,  but  not  without  consider- 
able reproaches  to  Giles  for  the  tardi- 
ness of  his  operations. 

At  length  I  sallied  forth,  and  pursued 
with  eager  haste  the  road  which  the 
ladies  had  taken «  After  enquiring  of 
every  person  1  met,  I  succeeded  in  over- 
taking them,  as  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Block's  slow  movements  they  had 
proceeded  at  an  easy  pace.  Accord- 
ing to  established  usage,  the  mutual 
health  formed  the  first  consideration. 
To  this,  the  state  of  the  weather  na- 
turally succeeded.  But  for  the  latter 
subject  an  Englishman  might  almost 
as  well  be  dumb.  The  weather  led  to 
the  walk,  and  thus  one  subject  followed 
close  at  the  heels  of  another,  some- 
what to  the  exclusion  of  the  man  of 
taste's  colloquial  powers,  the  course  of 
his  thoughts  being  confined  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  appetite  and  the  conse- 
quences of  repletion.     If  he  possessed 
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an  idea  at  all,  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
made  dish.  Talk  of  fricassees  and 
Mr.  Block  was  learned, — talk  of 
ragouts,  he  was  fluent,— on  oxtail  soup 
be  was  eloquent,  but  on  every  other  sub* 
ject  mute.  The  ladies  proposed  to 
extend  their  walk  to  a  distance  which 
did  not  accord  with  Mr.  Block's  notion 
of  pleasure,  and  he  kindly  left  us. 

From  Mrs.  Berrington  my  reception 
was  one  of  marked  attention,  nor  was 
there  any  thing  repulsiye  in  the  behavi- 
our of  her  daughter.  The  mother  some- 
times loitered  behind,  and  oflen  called 
back  her  youngest  daughter,  either  to 
admire  the  scenery  or  to  adjust  some 
part  of  her  dress.  Happy  as  I  felt 
myself  in  the  moments  I  was  alone 
with  Lydia,  my  tongue  still  failed  of  its 
office  at  the  departure  of  her  sister,  and 
I  only  regained  the  use  of  it  when  she 
returned.  Before  the  conclusion  of 
the  walk  I  had  been  acquainted  with 

the  whole  family  for  seven  years. 
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My  misfortunes  at  the  wbist  table 
bad  completely  separated  me  from  the 
card  party,  I  coald  therefore,  without 
the  chance  of  giring  offence,  pursue 
ray  inclination  and  join  the  evening 
circle  which  usually  surrounded  Mrs. 
Berrington.  Of  the  four  which  com- 
posed Mrs.  Dunder's  table,  Miss  Eu- 
phemia  Sidebottom  was  the  only  one 
wrho  treated  me  with  even  common 
politeness.  With  Mrs.  D under  I  had 
been  guilty  of  enlisting  under  other 
banners.  With  Miss  Cornelia  I  was 
unpardonable,  having  slighted  her 
requests,  and  with  Mr.  Purry  I  was 
less  than  nobody,  for  I  was  not  only  a 
lord,  but  I  exposed  myself  to  the  anger 
of  his  dear  friend,  whose  cause  he 
warmly  defended.  Miss  Euphemia 
was  however,  kindness  itself,  for  on 
my  endeavouring  one  evening  to  tempt 
Lydia  to  seat  herself  beside  me  in  my 
phaeton  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
Studley  park,  Miss  Euphemia  kindly 
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offered  herself,  alledging  that  she  knew 
every  step  of  the  road,  whereas  Miss 
Berrington  must  be  totally  ignorant  of 
it  My  gratitude  to  Miss  Euphemia 
was  obliged  to  be  confined  to  thanks. 
But  although  Lydia  refused  to  accom- 
pany me  alone,  she  did  not  object  to 
my  proposal  of  hiring  a  sociable  and 
nsing  my  own  horses.  We  thus  con- 
trived to  pass  many  pleasant  hours 
apart  from  observation. 

Id  the  evenings  Dr.  Bubbleby  wan- 
dered in  all  directions,  pleasing  every 
one  by  the  urbanity  of  his  temper.  As 
to  myself,  I  was  occupied  by  intervals 
of  thought  and  absence.  I  was  either 
"  sucking  in  poison  both  at  eyes  and 
ears,"  or  else  planning  schemes  of 
future  felicity. — Ruminating  on  the 
various  modes  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  my  imagination,  for  gaining 
the  afibctions  of  Lydia,  or  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  in  an  ocean  of  love. 
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Ten  days  elapsed  during  which  no* 
thing    remarkable    happened    to    me 
beyond  what  usually  occurs  to  all  others 
who  are  similarly  circumstanced.     My 
mind  was  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  one  object,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world     might    have    been    destroyed 
without  its  exciting  any  extraordinary 
degree  of  interest  in  my  breast.     As 
our  intimacy  increased,  the  opportuni- 
ties  for  discourse    became  more   fre- 
quent.       My    constant   attention     to 
Lydia  ceased  to  excite  notice,  for  al- 
though   I    had    never    exceeded  the 
bounds  of  respectful  regard,  the  state 
of  my  heart  must  have  been  as  well 
known  to  every  other   person    as    to 
myself.     There  was  a  certain  degree 
of    hauteur    about    Mrs.    Berrington 
which  preserved  us  from  idle  remark, 
and  I  had  held  no  communication  with 
any  other  part  of  the  company,  that 
could  entitle  them  to  the  freedom  of 
familiar  conversation.    With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  Dr.  Bubbleby,  who  usually 
did  me  the  honour  of  breakfasting  in 
my  room,  my  communications  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Ber- 
ringtons. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

HONI  SOIT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE. 

ALTHOUGH  I  said  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  that  nothing 
remarkable  had  happened  to  me  dur- 
ing my  stay  at  Harrowgate,  out  of  the 
common  road,  there  were,  however, 
two  incidents  which  in  ray  opinion 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  I  have  pro- 
fessed to  give  only  "  /Sam^  Account  of 
Myself,"  and  therefore  may,  if  I  choose 
it,  only  insert  those  occurrences  which 
redound  to  ray  honour.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  I  hAve  not  the  talents  for  in- 
vention, and  ray    memory   has    been 
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somewhat  treacherous  on  many  occa- 
sions. I  dare  say  that  I  am  guilty  of 
sometimes  giving  too  much  weight  to 
a  trivial  action,  which  hardly  deserved 
to  be  noticed  at  all,  and  at  other  times 
I  may  neglect  to  insert  essential  trans- 
actions in  their  proper  places.  These 
blemishes  in  the  narration,  I  can  posi- 
tively assert  do  not  arise  from  any  in- 
tention of  concealing  the  truth,  but  are 
to  be  ascribed  solely  to  a  want  of 
a  proper  arrangement  of  my  materials. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  omissions 
which  have  come  across  my  mind 
after  the  opportunity  of  relating  them 
has  passed  completely  by.  This  I 
regret  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
I  myself,  must  pass  them  in  silence; 
and  secondly  because  the  world  will 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
means  of  doing  justice  to  my  charac- 
ter. All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  must  be 
considered  as  representing  myself  in 
mezzo  relievo^  or  perhaps  in  alto  relievo, 
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and  that  my  opinions  and  conduct, 
character  and  behaviour,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  I  cannot  relate  in 
their  natural  order,  are  to  be  allowed 
to  correspond  with  the  prominent  fea- 
tures. 1  hope,  at  all  events,  that  I 
shall  write  with  sufficient  explicitness 
of  my  own  character,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  fancy  how  I  should  act  on 
occasions,  which  he  may  think  neces- 
sary  to  connect  the  chain  of  my  life, 
and  I  hereby  empower  him  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  accordingly. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  ray  arrival  at 
Harrowgate,  I  was  informed  of  the 
decease  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Farren, 
the  worthy  rector  of  Eingwood,  The 
living  was  in  my  gift,  and  was  worth, 
on  a  moderate  computation,  about  six 
hundred  a  yenr.  At  the  same  time  I 
also  received  a  letter  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  strongly  recommending 
the  son  of  Mr.  Farren,  to  be  his  father's 
successor.      In    consequence    of    the 
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father's  very  infirm  state  of  health, 
young  Farren  had,  for  the  last  six 
years,  performed  the  duties  of  the  liv- 
ing, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pa- 
rishioners and  his  own  credit.  He  had 
moreover  been  led  to  expect  the  living 
at  his  father's  death ;  not  by  any  posi- 
tive promise  on  my  part,  but  by  a  tacit 
understanding. 

In  the  warmth  of  my  heart  towards 
my  new  friends,  I  had  already- settled 
Lydia  at  Bingwood,  and  now  thought 
what  delightful  amusement  Dr.  Bub 
bleby  would  afford  us  in  the  long  win- 
ter evenings,  when  fatigued  with  the 
sports  of  the  field,  1  returned  to  the  en- 
joyment of  our  fire  side.  I  fancied 
two  or  three  little  cherubs  rolling  on 
the  rug  before  the  fire,  archly  smiling 
in  my  face  as  they  untied  the  doctor's 

shoestrings 1 .     In  short  I  made 

the  doctor  an  offer  of  the  living  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  accepted  it. 
The     presentation    was    immediately 
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made  out,  and  the  Reverend  Theophilus 
Bubbleby  became  the  rector  of  Bing- 
wood.  By  this,  the  well  founded  ex- 
pectations of  an  estimable  man  were 
destroyed, — a  living  of  considerable 
value  conferred  upon  a  hypocritical 
coxcomb,  and  the  mind  of  the  patron 
indelibly  stained  with  regret. 

The  other  circumstance  which  is 
equally  strong  in  my  remembrancei 
was  of  a  very  different  descriptioo. 
Not  satisfied  with  enjoying  the  society 
6fLydia  Berrington  during  eight  hours 
of  the  day,  I  made  a  thousand  excuses 
to  visit  my  bed  room,  at  the  time  al- 
lotted by  her  the  duties  of  the  toilet, 
that  I  might  pass  by  the  door  of  the 
chamber  which  contained  her. 

What  I  am  going  to  relate  is  direct- 
ed only  to  lovers.  The  rest  of  my 
readers  I  would  strenuously  advise  for 
their  own  sakes  as  well  as  mine,  to 
skip  on  to  the  next  chapter.  None  but 
a  lover  can  feel  a  lover's  pangs, — none 
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but  a  lover  can  feel  a  lover's  pleasures. 
As  to  love  itself,  I  verily  believe  that 
during  the  whole  time  in  which  a  man 
is  **  sighini^  like  a  furnace/'  and  pen- 
ning or  imagining  sonnets  to  *'  his  mis- 
tresses' eye  brow/*  he  is  no  more  like 
his  real  self  than  he  is  ^'to  Hercules." 
Sleep,  -Sancho  observes,  ^*  covers  a 
man  all  over  like  a  cloak ;"  Love,  on 
the  contrary  is  not  a  much  better  cover- 
ing than  a  jacket,  which,  when  well 
buttoned  keeps  the  body,  that  is,  the 
heart  warm,  and  leaves  the  seat  of 
reason  exposed  to  the  raging  tempest. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  man 
in  love  is  so  fidgetty;  his  jerkin 
in  general  sits  too  tight  upon  him,  and 
allows  him  to  move  in  one  direction 
only.  No  wonder  it  is  so  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  jacket  once  cast  off,  that 
the  wearer  should  be  in  no  hurry  to 
provide  himself  with  another. 

But  to  my  story. — One  morning  I 
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saw  Lydia  flying  along  the  gallery  in  a 
dishabille.  She  hastily  entered^  the 
bed  room,  and  having  as  I  imagined 
caught  a  glympse  of  my  figure,  closed 
the  door  with  more  than  ordinary  vio- 
lence. I  followed  immediately,  and 
perceived  on  the  floor  a  something 
which  boreevident  marks  of  having  been 
applied  to  the  suspension  of  a  Sitock- 
ing.  Not  doubting  that  it  was  one  of 
Lydia's  garters,  which  being  lightly 
fastened  on  had  dropped  in  ber  haste, 
I  seized  it  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
and  pressed  it  again  and  again  with 
fervency  to  my  lips.  1  examined  it  in 
the  light,  and  was  rather  surprized  at 
finding  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  wide 
tape,  and  that  whether  it  had  laboured 
under  the  influence  of  hydrophobia  or 
not,  it  certainly  had  not  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  the  washing  tub  for  a  very 
considerable  period.  But  this  made 
no  difference.  The  manners  peculiar 
I  believe  to  Harrowgate  and   Chelten- 
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ham  had  reconciled  me  to  many  cir- 
camstances  at  which  ray  mind  would 
preTiously  have  recoiled ;  a  great  part 
of  my  false  delicacy  had  therefore  va« 
nished.  Besides,  I  thought  that  it  had 
encircled  the  leg  of  my  fair  one  and 
that  was  every  thing  to  me. 

I  carefully  folded  the  precious  relic, 
deposited  a  kiss  upon  every  fold, 
attached  it  to  a  black  ribbond  and 
suspended  it  round  my  neck  directly 
on  my  heart  I  felt  delighted  with  my 
treasure,  and  when  in  our  morning's 
ramble  the  hand  of  Lydia  was  gently 
drawn  within  my  left  arm,  while  her 
mother  did  the  same  to  my  right,  the 
sensation  was  doubly  grateful,  for  it 
was  her  hand  which  pressed  her  garter 
closer  to  my  breast. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have 
continued  in  the  use  of  this  appendage 
had  not  the  dinner  time  taught  me  to 
estimate  its  value.  Elevated  by  my 
acquisition  I  gave  vent  to  an  unusual 
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flow  of  spirits,  which  I  seemed  to  have 
coromunieated  to  those  around  me. 
Even  Mr.  Ling  was  exhilarated  into 
speech,  and  full  of  philanthropy,  re- 
commended me  to  try  some  rabbit 
smothered  in  onions,  notwithstanding^, 
he  was  eating  from  the  dish,  and  ap- 
parently enjoying  it,  and  what  was 
still  more  remarkable,  there  was  very 
little  left,  not  more  I  dare  say  than  he 
himself  could  devour.  Mr.  Block  too 
for  a  moment  forgot  his  taste^  and 
philosophized  upon  early  propensities. 
He  told  us  that  the  great  delight  of  his 
elder  brother  Mr.  Toby  Block  when 
a  child  was  to  scour  a  copper  tea- 
kettle, which  *had  been  blackened  by 
smoke* 

But  a  few  words  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  put  all  my  pleasure- 
able  ideas  to  flight.  Mrs.  Dunder 
mentioned,  as  a  mo^t  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  she  had  that  morn- 
ing  dropped  her  garter  in  the  gallerj 
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somewhere  near  Miss  Berrington's 
door,  as  she  thought,  and  although 
she  had  immediately  returned  to  seek 
it,  and  had  made  every  possible  en- 
qniry,  her  efforts  to  recover  it  were 
unavaling.  What  was  more  astonish- 
ing, the  good  lady  observed,  there  had 
been  no  person  in  the  passage  but  my 
Lord  Winterbourne. 

This  was  almost  too  much.     But 
the  reader^  particularly  if  he  has  ever 
been  in  love,  can  better  figure  to  him- 
tselC  my  sensations  at  this  horrible  dis- 
covery than  I  can  describe  them.    My 
brain  turned  giddy,  and  I  felt  a  faint- 
ness  come  over  me,  accompanied  by  a 
loathing  sickness.      My  eyes  involun- 
tarily fixed  upon  Mrs.  Dunder,  while 
a    combination    of    disgusting    ideas 
crowded  on  my  mind.     Every  thing  1 
put  into  my   mouth   tasted   of  Mrs. 
Dunder;  the  wine  smelt  of  Mrs.  Dun- 
der, and  the  name  of  Dunder  was  con>» 
tbmally  ringing  in  my   years.      The 
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tlioughts  of  the  caresses,  which  I  bad 
so  ardently  bestowed  upon  the  dirty 
tape  occasioned  a  nausea  from  which 
I  could  not  rid  myself  so  long  as  the 
now  hated  garter  continued  attached 
to  my  person.  To  remove  from  the 
table  I  conceived  would  betray  me, 
especially  as  Mrs.  Dunder  had  made 
an  allusion  to  my  name  in  the  transac- 
tion. Thus  "  conscience  makes  cow- 
ards of  us  all/'  and  the  dirty  tape  re- 
mained against  my  beating  heart,  which 
seemed  by  its  thumps  to  reproach  me 
for  the  neighbour  I  had  given  it.  There 
was  nothing  left  for  me  but  patience, 
and  to  that  I  reluctantly  submitted, 
staying  at  the  table  rather  longer  than 
my  usual  time,  lest  I  might  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  had  any  secret  motive  for 
hurrying  away. 

My  only  consolation  in  this  unfor- 
tunate affair,  was  that  the  knowledge 
was  confined  to  my  own  breast;  for 
although  Mrs  Dunder  had  made  use 
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of  my  Dame,  there  was  nothing  in  her 
manner  which  led  me  to  suppose  that 
she  suspected  me  of  the  theft.  Lovers 
I  know  will  piiy  me,  however,  much 
the  world  may  laugh  at  me.  But  1 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  to  those 
suffering  under  the  influence  of  the 
tender  passion,  the  gartfer  of  the  be- 
loved object,  is  as  much,  if  not  more, 
to  be  prized  than  any  other  article 
of  female  apparel ;  and  I  appeal  to 
the  public  in  general  to  judge  be- 
tween the  supposed  garter  of  Lydia 
Berrington,  in  case  it  had  been  bona 
fide  her  property,  and  no  one's  else's, 
the  pattern  string  of  Lady  Mary 
Ruffer,  so  eloquently  eulogized,  with 
the  high  price  of  bread,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Gander;— and  the  dirty  white 
leather  glove  of  Mrs.  Brownston  which 
was  so  lovingly  devoured  by  Lord 
Edgeborough, 
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I'HIS  time  which  Mrs.  Berringtoti 
had  allotted  for  her  stay  at  Harrow* 
gtite  passed  rapidly  away,  and  the  day 
of  departure  was  on  the  eve  of  com- 
tnencing,  before  I  had  dreamt  of  sepa- 
ration.    My  loTe  had  almost  got  the 
better  of  my  assumed  prudence,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  making  a  declara- 
tion to  the  mother  in  form.     But  two 
reasons  restrained  me.    Not  that  I  bad 
the  most  distant  idea  of  swerving  from 
my  purpose,  for  to  have  contemplated 
Lydia  Berrington  in  any  other   light 
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thaD  as  mj  my  future  bride  would  have 
beea  dirtractioo.  The  unfortuimte 
ifltae,  however,  of  my  hastily  formed 
attachiDeBt  to  VilHeiv,  was  not  ^et 
effiKsei  frwB  mymemory,  and  as  jet  I 
did  not  feel  satisfied  that  I  had  made 
such  a  prog^ress  in  the  affections  of 
Lydia,  as  would  put  a  refusal  on  her 
part  beyond  a  doubt  A  denial,  or 
e?en  a  pretext  for  delay  would  have 
wounded  my  pride,  and  my  dcperience 
in  the  world  at  that  time  was  not  suffi* 
cient  ^  point  out  to  me  the  cruelty  of 
thus  sporting  with  the  feelings  of  an 
amiable  woman. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  lb* 
males  should  resort  to  tricks  and  con* 
trivances,  and  revel  in  the  power  which 
they  have  obtained.  It  is  the  only  wa« 
in  which  they  can  place  themselves 
iipoD  a  level  with  the  other  sex.  Co- 
ifo^rj  in  a  man  is  by  no  means  a 
greater  rarity  than  it  is  in  a  woman, 
although  imperious  custom  which  ex- 
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poses  it  in  a  female  to  merited;  coa- 
tempt,  casts  a  shade  over  simitar  con-, 
duct  on  the  part  of  a  msLU.    The  floti 
teriog  heart  of  the  unexperieaced  girl 
HFill   oftentimes  get    entangled  beforiB» 
she  is  aware  of   her  danger,  and  the 
fluttering   coxcomb  who   has   buzzed 
about   and   treated  her   with  marked 
attention,  wonders  that  the  poor  thing 
should  so    mistake    a  little    common 
civility.     The  sentimental  hero  by  dint 
of  perseverance  frequently   gains,  the 
regard  and  conBdence    of  a    woman, 
and  then  protests  that  his  friendship 
was  purely  platonic.     Men,  I  cannot, 
.will  not  call  them,  they  are  monsters 
who  combine  the   venom  of  the  viper 
with  the  tricks  and  malice  of  the  mon- 
key.    Every  woman  must  feel  gratified 
with  individual  attention,  and  circum. 
scribed  as  are  her  powers  by  the  re- 
ceived maxims  of  society,  a  man  has 
no  right  to  engross  the  monopoly  of 
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that  which  he  does  not  mean  ultimate- 
ly to  possess. 

Mrs.  Berrington  had  frequently  en- 
tertained me  with  recounting  the  esti- 
mable qualities  of  her  eldest  daughter. 
I  fully  acknowledged  them.     My  con- 
duct towards  Lydia,  although  I  had 
not  made  any  declaration,    was  far 
from  equivocal.     I  always  treated  her 
with  that  respectful  homage  which  can 
only  spring  from   a  pure  and  ardent 
passion.     It  was  of  a  nature  which  de- 
clared my   sentiments,    while  it  dis- 
armed suspicion.    I  was  above  decep- 
tion, and  Lydia  disdained  to  resort  to 
those  petty  arts,  which  though  strictly 
justifiable,  are  beneath  a  woman  who 
feels  a   confidence  in  herself,  and  in 
her   own   powers   of    pleasin.^.      The 
common  trick  of  exciting  jealousy,  in 
order  to  produce  an  eclairissment  could 
not  here  be  employed,  fur  it  chanced 
that  there  was  no  person  at  that  time 
at  Harrowgate,  capable  of  being  played 
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off  as  a  foil.  Mr.  Solomons  was  hitn- 
self  alone.  Mr.  Block,  indeed,  was  a 
bachelor,  but  Lydia  was  not  of  a  dis- 
position to  be  desirous  of  shining  at 
the  bar,  or  of  carrying  in  the  first  dish. 
Indeed,  had  it  been  attempted  it  must 
inevitably  have  failed,  for  my  innate 
pride  would  have  placed  me  superior 
to  it,  particularly  as  it  was  supported 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  handsome 
person,  and  the  weight  of  considerable 
rank. 

The  moment  of  parting  arrived.  I 
banded  the  ladies  into  their  chaise, 
JLydia  was  the  last.  T  pressed  her 
band  to  my  lips,  and  for  the  first  time 
imprinted  upon  it  a  fervent  kiss.  This 
was  accompanied  with  a  gentle  squeeze 
which  I  felt,  or  thought  I  felt  was 
slightly  returned.  Our  eyes  met,  and 
a  blush  was  perceptible  upon  her 
cheeks.  The  bands  of  the  three  ladies 
touched  their  faces;  they  were  then 
waved  to  the  company  generally.   The 
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post  boys  cracked  their  whips.  The 
chaise  drove  rapidly  off,  and  with  it 
— —  my  heart 

To  the  idler  whose  only  object  is  to 
dissipate  time,  it  is  of  little  iinp<Mrtaiicc 
to  what  place  his  steps  are 
Bath  when  it  contained  Lydia 
ton,  bad  as  many  and  as  pow^ul 
charms  for  me  as  Uarrowgate  had  so 
lately  possessed.  To  Bath  without 
hesitation  I  resolved  to  go. 

Mrs*  B^rrington  had  proposed  to  be 
in  Batii  in  about  a  fortnight  from  her 
departare  firoml  Harrowgate.  Flart  of 
the  interrening  .p.ce  ^  t.  b.  .rot 
with  the  admiral's  relations,  who  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wop* 
cestw.  I  recollected  having  heard  of 
the  beauties  of  Worcestershire,  and 
determined  to  take  it  in  my  route.  But 
the  house  my  new  friends  were  going 
to,  stood,  they  informed  me,  by  itself, 
and  there  did  not  appear  any  likeli- 
hood of  my  being  indulged  with  per- 
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sbnal  intercourse;  unless  I  choose  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  Lydia's 
avowed  lover.  My  desire  of  seeing 
Worcestershire  speedily  evaporated^  It 
i^as  the  beauty  m,  and  not  of  the  county 
'which  I  was  anxious  to  inspect. 

My  only  resource  was  now  in  Doctor 
Bubbleby.  .  Harrowgate  became  hate- 
ful to  me.  Mrs.  D  under  expressed 
her  opinion  to  Miss  Sidebottom.  that 
they  should  not  long  have  my  Lord's 
company  now  Miss  Berrington  was 
gone.  The  spinster  in  answer,  observ- 
ed that  1  must  be  dreadfully  deficient 
jn  taste,  by  the  decided  preference  I 
had  given  to  a  green  girl.  Every  man, 
she  added,  of  judgment,  and  who 
Jaiows  what's  what,  would  glory  in 
mature  charms.  J  was,  however,  kept 
in  countenance  by  Mr.  Block,  who 
declared  she  was  a  nice  girl,  and  that 
he  should  like  just  such  a  one  for  a 
wife,  in  case  she  could  play  the  piano, 
and  sing  a  little.     I  was  offended  at 
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nothing  but  the  term  girl,  for  Lydia 
Berrington  was  a  lovely   aud  angelic 

Every  thing  at  the  boarding  house 
reminded  me  of  what  I  was  now  de- 
prived of.  To  remain  longer  would 
have  been  irksome  to  a  degree,  and 
where  was  I  to  go  to  for  the  next  four- 
teen days.  As  the  thought  of  the  mo* 
ment  J  proposed  to  Dr.  Bubbleby  that 
he  should  accompany  melo  Bingwood, 
and  take  posv<i:ession  of  his  new  living. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  he  prevail- 
ed upon  me  to  wait  till  the  following 
morning.  Like  a  school-boy  looking 
to  the  approaching  holidays,  1  counted 
the  hours  and  minutes  that  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  I  could  again  feel 
Happy.  The  evening,  I  passed  in  my 
own  room,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
alone,  Mrs.  Dunder  having  command- 
ed the  doctor's  presence  upon  some 
especial  occasion.  At  night  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  overturns,   and    other 
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mishaps  in  travelling ;  and  I  once  in 
the  night  alarmed  the  whole  house  by 
a  cry  of  fire,  having  dreamed  that  the 
inn  which  contained  my  Lydia  was  in 
flames. 

Contrary  to  what  is  generally  expe- 
rienced, the  month  of  November  proved 
remarkably  fine.  Had  it  been  as  gloomy 
and  as  foggy  as  usual,  I  would  scarcely 
have  answered  for  myself.    I  rose  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  and  prepared  for 
my  departure.     Breakfast  and  the  set- 
tlement  Of  accounts   were    soon   dis- 
patched, and  we  ascended  the  phaeton, 
as  the  clock  struck  ten.     On  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day   we  reached 
Bingwood.      My   companion  had  ex- 
erted his  colloquial  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, for  my  amusement  on  the  road ; 
but  my  thoughts  were  too  fully  occu- 
pied to  listen  to  any  thing  that  did  not 
relate  to  the  Berrington's.    The  doctor 
at  last  guested  the  state  of  my  feelings, 
and  rung  the  changes  upon  Lydia's 
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name  so  often  that  every  one  but  a 
loyer  must  have  been  sick  and  tired. 

On  the  following  morning  vre  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Farren 
and  her  family  still  remained  there. 
George,  the  good  old  lady  said,  was 
nearly  heart  broken;  he  had  hoped 
his  father's  family  would  have  been 
considered.  But  they  bowed  with  re* 
signation  to  the  will  of  providence. 
George  would  be  happy  to  continue 
the  curacy,  at  least  till  they  could  dt** 
cide  upon  their  future  plans. 

Dr.  Bubbleby  kindly  assured  the 
widow  how  much  he  felt  for  her  situa- 
tion, and  that  of  her  family.  It  would 
highly  gratify  him  to  oblige  her  in  any 
thing,  but  he  had  appointed  a  highly 
valued  friend  to  the  curacy,  whom  he 
expected  would  want  to  have  posses- 
sion of  the  parsonage  house  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ensuing  week. 

1  could  scarcely  repress  my  rising  in- 
dignation on  hearing  this.     I  inwardly 
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cursed  myself  for  the  folly  and  precis 
pitancy  of  my  conduct,  in  placing  such 
worthy  people  in  the  power  of  a  cold 
blooded  fawniug  wretch.  I  muttered 
put  some  offers  of  services  to  the  widow 
and  ha&tily  withdrew. 

The  opinion  which  I  now  entertained 
of  the  Doctor  was  further  confirmed  on 
our  return  home,  by  his  telling  me  that 
the  parsonage  house  was  a  disgrace  to 
such  a  living;  aiid  that  it  would  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  a  thousand 
pounds  and  upwards  to  put  it  into  de- 
cent repair.  He  was  sorry  for  Mrs. 
JFarren,  but  he  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  immediately  suing  Mr. 
jarren's  representatives  for  dilapida- 
tions, which  were  very  considerable. 

I  positively  felt  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence for  the  Doctor,  when  on  en- 
tering the  house,  it  was  announced  that 
a  gentleman  was  waiting  for  Doctor 
Bubbleby,  whoiA  he  presented  to  me 
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as  Mr.  Compass,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent tithe  surveyors  in  Yorkshire,  and 
for  whom  he  had  sent  to  take  an  imme- 
diate survey  of  the  parish,  with  a  view 
of  raising  the  tithes,  which  were  worthy 
the  doctor  told  me,  at  least  double  the 
amount  at  present  paid  for  them. 

"  Few  of  my  cloth,  my  Lord/'  added 
he,  "  can  boast  of  having  paid  a  more 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  intere^s 
of  the  church  than  myself.  It  is.  a 
duty  to  which  I  see  my  predecessor 
has  been  lamentably  deficient.  Popu- 
Jarity  so  gained,  at  the  expence  of 
reason  and  justice,  is  a  positive  vice,  of 
which  every  trace  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible." 

I  could  make  no  answer — I  consi- 
dered myself  in  the  light  of  a  criminal. 
My  tenants,  whose  forefathers  had  lived 
on  my  property,  I  had  set  at  the  mercy 
of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  I  saw 
myself  again  deceived  by  my  hastiness. 
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and  unlike  all  former  cases,  I  was  now 
the  least  suflfbrer. 

:  My  mind  was  satisfied  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  determination  which  I 
jformed  of  providing  for  the  dmily  of 
poor  Farren,  and  of  defending  them 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  new  rector. 
But^  to  my  eternal  shame,  do  I  now 
acknowledge,  that  they  never  had  any 
other  provision  or  defence  at  my  hands 
than  promises— and  neglect. 

Bingwood  instantly  became  as  hate- 
ful to  me,  as  Harrowgate  was  when  I  left 
it.  I  hoped  that  the  leave  I  took  of  the 
Doctor  would  be  a  final  one,  and  that 
I  should  never  again  be  reminded  of 
my  weakness  by  the  sight  of  him. 

1  hurried  to  the  metropolis,  and  en- 
deavoured to  occupy  my  mind  with  its 
gaieties.  But  they  all  failed  in  exciting 
the  least  share  of  attention.  Mv  think- 

m 

ing  faculties  were  alternately  occupied 
with  love  and  folly— with  Lydia  Ber- 
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Tington  and  Doctor  Bubbleby,  The 
former  at  last  gained  the  entire  ascen- 
dancy; and,  notwithstanding  some  days 
were  wanting  of  the  appointed  time,  I 
set  out  for  Bath. 
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DECLARATION. 


MY  journey  was  conducted  with'my 
usual  impatience,  and  as  luck  would 
have  it,  I  bad  only  one  overturn  upon 
the  road,  which,  considering  that  I  was 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  hurrying  the 
post-boys,  was  as  little  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  About  midway 
between  Reading  and  Newbury,  the 
chaise  was  upset  by  coming  in  contact 
with  a  waggon,  with  such  violence,  as 
completely  to  wrench  off  the  hind 
wheel,  at  the  expenee  of  a  broken 
axletree.    To  proceed,  for  the  present, 
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was  impossible;  and,  by  Mray  of  amus-- 
ing  the  time,  while  another  chaise  was 
sent  for,  I  alternately  railed  at  the  post* 
boys  for  their  carelessness,  and  at  ray- 
self  for  my  impetuosity. 

A  man  particularly  eager  for  arriving 
at  a  destined  point,  who  travels  in  the 
quickest  way  which  circumstances  can 
afford,  even  if  it  is  in  a  broad-wheeled 
waggon,  is  comparatively  satisfied.  He 
is,  at  all  events,  advancing  towards  the 
goal,  however  slowly.  Whereas,  by 
standing  still,  as  an  Irishman  would 
say,  he  is  not  moving  at  all.  Rather 
than  have  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
chaise,  I  believe  that  I  should  have 
taken  a  seat  even  in  a  dung*cart,  if  it 
was  but  proceeding  in  a  western  direc- 
tion. A  stage  coach  was  a  much  plea- 
santer  vehicle;  and  there  being  an  inside 
place  vacant  in  one  which  was  passing 
by,  I  paid  the  post-boys  liberally,  told 
Giles  to  shift  my  luggage,  and  to  seat 
himself  upon  the  roof.  1  then  mounted 
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the  step,  and  in  an  instant  found  myself 
tight  jammed  in  the  middle  seat,  be- 
tween two  carcases  of  extraordinary 
rotundity,  both  of  whom^  were  wrapped 
up  so  completely  in  great  coats,  that 
had  not  one  of  their  heads  been  deco- 
rated with  a  bonnet,  and  the  other  with 
a  hat,  their  genders  might  have  bees 
doubtfni.  The  fumes  of  Geneva  issued 
from  under  the  bonnet,  and  those  of 
rum  frtMn  the  hat,  to  neither  of  which  I 
ever  entertained  any  vast  aflection^  par* 
ticularly  at  second  hand. 

A  strict  silence  was  fi)p  a  few  mioutes 
observed,  during  which  I  ^anced  my 
eyes  upon  the  three  opposite  passen- 
gers; but  as  they  were  equally  pro- 
vided against  the  cold,  I  could  see 
little  more  of  them  than  that  they  were 
two  men  and  a  woman,  the  latter  in 
the  middle,  and  apparently  young.  I 
then  cast  my  eyes  to  my  own  person, 
as  well  as  the  cramped  position  in 
which  I  was  placed  permitted  me,  be- 
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giDning  with  the  upper  part  of  my 
waistcoat,  and  proceeding  downwards. 
I  b^;aD  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  iden- 
tity, and  debated,  in  my  own  mind, 
whether  the  /  in  the  stage-coach  was 
the  self  same  /  that  had  been  the  pur- 
chaser of  my  Lord  Sniperhead's  mag- 
nificent house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
had  sacrificed  so  much  to  style  and 
^Bishion. 

The  conrersation,  which  was  sus- 
pended hj  my  entrance,  was  soon  re* 
snmed  by  my  right  hand  iViend  in  the 
Unt  addressing  a  consequential  gentle- 
man opposite  with 

"  Well,  zur,  yous  were  a  zaying  sum- 
mut  about  the  ley " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  returned  the  gentleman, 
•*  your  neighbour,  my  Lord  Squash, 
carried  the  day  hollow.  Indeed,  it  was 
impossible  to  be  otherwise.  His  Lord- 
ship had  justice  on  his  side,  an  upright 
judge,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  an  attorney 
of  no  common  abilities." 
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*^  Then  measter  GatDmon's  lease  is 
good  for  noughts  ?" 

*^  Not  worth  a  doit !  not  worth  the 
parchment  it  is  written  on  ;  for  seeing, 
as  must  be  evident  to  every  man  of 
common  sense,  that  his  Lordship  was 
heir  under  strict  entail " 

"  Tail !  why  dang  it,  measter  Law- 
yer, we  always  tho't,  about  our  place, 
that  Lord  Squash  was  the  head,  as  a 
body  might  say." 

'^  So  he  is,  my  good  friend.  He  i$ 
the  head  of  his  family  ;  a  noble  family 
too,  let  me  tell  you — none  of  your  up- 
starts. If  any  man  richly  deserves  to 
be  at  the  head  of  his  country,  it  is  ray 
Lord  Squash.  Such  liberal  ideas — 
such  confidence  in  his  advisers " 

"  Whoy,  a  sneaking  son  of  a  b— — h! 
did'nt  he  zend  Giles  Cribb  to  gaol,  only 
'cause  a  heare  ware  vound  dead  in  the 
vield  vhare  Goiles  were  passing?  And 
a'nt  poor  Goiles's  varaily  starving?" 
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^^  Why,  my  Lord  is  a  little  strictabout 
his  game ;  perhaps  too  strict        -^^ 

My  neighbour,  in  the  bonnet,  now 
entered  into  a  long  disquisition  upon 
the  game  laws«  They  were,  she  said; 
a  scandal  upon  the  country.  ^*  To  go 
for  to  think  that  a  respectable  person  ' 
ca'nt  relish  a  hare  or  a  partridge^  be- 
cause they  are   not   qualified   to  eat 

them "" 

•*  You  mistake  the  matter  entirely,** 
said  the  lawyer.  "  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the  game 
laws,  I  shall  soon,  I  am  satisfied,  con* 
vince  you,  noi  only  of  their  propriety, 
but  of  their  being  strictly  consonant  to 
justice.'' 

'*  Justice!  a  fiddlestick!"  said  the 
dame. 

"  Meayhap,  Measter  Lawyer,  that's 
Lunnun  justice,  whare  they've  a  gige ; 
as  to  we  poor  country  folk,  we  be  fobbed 
off  wie  some  of  them  Ihear  serjeant  fel- 
lows at  our  zize." 
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The  lairyer  ihea  coDtimied  liis  dis- 
sertatioa  on  the  game  laws,  poiirtkig 
out  thekr  extreme  utility,  and  absolute 
necessity*  Tbis  lasted  until  our  arrival 
9ft  Spe«[ihamland,  where  the  coach- 
jpassengers  dined,  I  was  ^oite  aatbfied 
with  the  sample  I  had  seen,  and  de* 
clioed  accompanyiag  &em  any  lortber. 
But  I  handed  a  very  pretty  yming  wo» 
man  from  the  coach,  whose  fBtoe,  for 
the  first  time^  became  visible  as  she 
unmuffled  it,  to  save  herself  from  stum- 
bling.  She  proved  to  be  tiie  daughter 
to  Latitat,  who,  upon  the  ilrengtb  of 
my  Lord  Squash's  cause,  had  taken  her 
to  see  the  giants  at  Guildhall,  and  the 
lions  at  the  Tower. 

I  pulled  off  my  hat  to  the  party,  and 
wished  them  good  morning.  My  friend 
in  the  hat  said,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
part  from  me,  as  he  had  hoped  we 
should  all  have  gone  on  to  Bath  as 
comfortably  as  we  had  come  the  last 
five  miles.     My  friend  in  the  bonnet 
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obserT^  to  my  friend  in  the  hat,  after 
I  had  left  them,  that  I  was  as  pretty  a 
kind  of  a  young  man  as  need  be  seen  on 
a  swaroer's  day.  The  lawyer  took 
better  measares;  be  saw  that  Giles  was 
one  of  my  appurtenancM ;  and,  while 
my  chaise  and  four  was  getting  ready, 
contrived  to  cross-examine  him  out  of 
his  master's  name.  Latitat  tlien  ad- 
vanced towards  me  with  much  cer^ 
nony,  and  after  farouring  me  with  his 
address  at  Loampit  Bottom,  Muddi- 
ford,  near  Taunton,  hoped  if  I  had  any 
professional  business  in  the  west  of 
England,  that  I  would  seek  an  honest 
lawyer. — "  Lord  Squash,  my  Lord 
Winterbourne,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  my 
passport  for  integrity.  You  are,  of 
course,  my  Lord,  acquainted  with  a 
man  of  my  Lord  Squash's  eminence  ?" 
I  really,  Sir,  have  not  the  honour." 
Amazing!  but  your  Lordship,  I 
suppose,  like   myself,    has   hid  your 
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abilities  under  a  bashel.  If  I  had 
icope-- — '' ' 

"  Good  morning.  Sir." 

*•  If  I  bad  but  scope,  my  Lord       .  " 

*^  1  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  iU  SiTy 
but  my  chaise  I  see  is  waiting——*' 
.  *'  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordship 

five  minutes " 

-'  "  Pardon  me,  Sir;  you  are  perfectly 
•welcome  to  my  button,  and^if  you  will 
oblige  me  with  your  penknife,  I'll  cot 
it  off;  but  as  to  myself,  you'  will  have 
the  goodness  to  excuse  me.  Good  day, 
Sir." 

,The  wheels  ^gain  moved  swiftly 
upon  their  axletrees,  and  the  lamps  of 
the  wished  for  city  appeared  before 
my  eyes  as  I  descended  Kingsdowa 
HilK  I  had  hastened  to  it  with  the 
same  eagerness  as  if  it  had  actually 
contained  my  soul's  treasure.  The 
abbey  clock  struck  eleven  as  I  was 
landed  at  the  White  Hart,  and  I  was 
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thoroughly  out  of  humour  that  it  was 
too  late  to  make  the  necessary  en- 
quiriefei  after  the  Berrington  family.  I 
examined  the  master,  mistress,  waiters 
and  porters,  to  no  purpose.  They  werd 
all  strangers  to  the  name. 

In  the  morning,  to  the  annoyance  of 
every  body,  1  rose  by  break  of  day, 
which,  as  the  nights  were  somewhere 
about  the  longest,  was  not  rery  early. 
My  breakfast  was  no  sooner  dis- 
patched, than  I  sallied  forth  to  make  a 
search,which  a  moment's  thought  would 
ha?e  convinced  me  to  be  useless.  I 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  pump- 
room  book  of  arrivals,  and  applied  for 
information  at  all  the  libraries,  and 
at  the  assembly-rooms,  but  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  name  of  Ber- 
rington. 

Five  days  passed  in  fruitless  expecta- 
tion, during  which  my  only  pleasure 
consisted  in  daily  riding  several  miles 
on  the  road  which  led  to  Worcester. 

VOL.    II.  F 
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On  thfe  sixth  day  I  kad  the  SHpreaife 
feUcityt>f  htAing  the  carriage  which 
contaiiied  my  iielcnFed.  My  ^wn  wn- 
satiom  at  the  visible  pleaiinre  which 
shone  in  Lydia's-eyes,  atthe  racmeirt;  I 
would  not  have  exchanged  to  iisfelieiEAi 
lord  of  Hke  mirverse. 

Apiutments  were  soon  pfocnred.— 
Somehow  or  Cfdier  I  'consiclered  myself 
as  one  of  the  family,  and  appeared 
to  be  received  as  snch.  I  «gaye  th6 
necessary  orders  to  insare  their  com- 
foirts,  and  feand  my  exertions  amfdy 
iPepatd  %)y  a  smile  from  Lydia.  My 
passion,  so  fa^  from  being  abated,  had 
mcreased  by  absence.  The  image  I 
had  cherinhed  in  my  mind,  fell  infinitely 
short  of  the  lovely  original.  I  had 
made  no  formal  declaration  of  my  at- 
tachment, but  yet  took  upon  myself 
all  the  airs  of  a  received  and  fa- 
voured  lover.  Probably  the  union 
of  hearts  rendered  a  declaration  un- 
necessary.    Thus    become    the  con- 
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tfhmt  attendant  upon  Lydia,  I  *had 
every  opportunity  of  proving  her  to  be 
vn^fbefiossesston  of  a  well-stored  mind, 
"C^'atkAicate  sensibility,  and  of  a  warm 
fheart.  FormalKty  -was  now  banished ; 
liy^a  was  not  averse  to  hang  upon 
toy  arrD«  and,  upon  occasions,  wil- 
trD{^y  listened  to  my  observations  with- 
-out  impatience,  even  when  her  mother 
-and  sister  had  got  considerably  the 
4Ettaii;  df  us. 

^hat  I  was  myself  at  that  time  now 
^ios  'me  to  think,  liove  had  de- 
veloped many  amiable  qualities  which 
had  previously  been  concealed.  It  had 
«!levated  -me  into  a  consciousness  of 
s^-importance,  for  the  happiness  of 
-8D0fiher,  and  that  other,  my  soul's 
idol,  ^was  dependent  upon  myself.  To 
Lydia  my  attachment  was  fervid  and 
sincere.  I  admired  and  gloried  in  her 
beauty, 'but  I  adored  her  mind.  Every 
day  discovered  fresh  accomplii^hments, 
'find  every  hour  made  me  more  and 
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more  satisfied  as  to  the  propriety  of  my 
choice. 

Whenever  I  have  ventured  to  recal 
those  scenes  to  my  mind,  it  has  often 
struck  me  as  remarkable  that  the  first 
mention  of  my  desire  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Berriugton  family,  was  in  coolly 
conversing  with  Lydia  respecting  some 
arrangements  for  our  marriage;     I  had 
quietly  settled  the  formula  of  the  c^ 
remony,  and  the  steps  which  were  to 
be   subsequently   taken.    As    it  was 
winter,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
honey-moon  could  not  be  passed  to 
such  advantage  any  where  as  in  Lon- 
don,    We  were,  I  was  satisfied,  every 
thing  to  each  other;  privacy  was  there- 
fore our   object ;    and    where   could 
privacy  be  so  completely  indulged  as 
in  a  crowd. 

Lydia  sufifered  me  to  go  on  for  some 
time  without  interruption,  but,  at  last, 

broke  silence  with 

"  Pray,  my  Lord,  do  you  not  think 
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that  the  consent  of  two  persons,  at 
least,  is  requisite  for  such  a  transac- 
tion r 

"Well,  and  what  then?" 

"  You  have  consulted  with  my  mo- 
ther of  course  ?" 

**  No ;  I  had  no  conception  of  its 
being  necessary.     Your  mother,  1  am 


sure*       *' 


**  At  least  you  have  your  own  con- 
sent?' 

.  ^  Nonsense!  this  is  trifling.    I  want 
yonif  opinion        '' 

"  But  1  think  my  opinion  of  what 
you  have  been  proposing  is  a  secondary 
consideration.     Something  else  is  first 
of  all    necessary.     My  mother,    you 
allow,  has  not  consented,  for  you  have 
not  consulted   her.    As  to  my  poor 
father,   you  know,    he  is  out  of  the 
question.     But  to  return ;  1  asked  if 
you  had  obtained  your  own  consent — 
you  did  not  make  any  reply,  except 
nonsense  and  trifling.    As  you  make 

F  S 
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ne  ua  aoswer  now,  I  siiadtt:  edosttnw 
sUeoice  ia  the  usual  way,,  aad  assnaMr, 
that  if  you  spoke  at  all,  it  would  be 
in  the  affirmative.  That's  one  partj, 
axul  rU  grant  you,  ia  half  way  tliKoagh 
the  business.  Do  yon  not  dimli  it 
possible  that  something  else  may  be 
wantiDg— ft  tjrifle,  perhaps  havdly  wor- 
thy of  consideration." 

''  D^  not  teaae  rac^  L^dia  ;  I  am 
speaking  seriously*——" 

''  So  am  I,  my  Lon}*  Vtmy^  my 
Lord,  did  it  never  striko  yon  tkat  mj 
eoftsent  was  of  a  Jifktle  impertance  in 
SHeh  a  case?  it  may  ev^i  be  vtKty 
in  lie  to  presume  myself  at  alt  m  qnaesr 
tion;  but,  to  sanre  tro«ib)e»  I'll  plead 
giulty  to  (he  vanity.  Did  yomr  Loird- 
ahip  ever  ask  m/  consent  ?" 

J  felt  the  full  force  of  her  express- 
lAcma^  and  my  own  unwarrantable 
negligence.  The  blood  ru»hed  up  in 
my  £ace^  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
confusion.     I    stammered    out   some 
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apolog^,  and  attf  ihjuytedi  tie  oimEUMOD 
to  ^JBL  idea  vhich  I  kad  si:^Md  Buyaelf 
ta  eBtertai%  tba$  I  had"-^«-I  dMi 
hesitated. 

-  What  ?" 

**  —  the  possession  of  her  heart." 

**  And  so,  my  Lord,  the  poor  thing 
is  to  flutter  its  wings,  just  as  you 
please,  and  then  to  perch  at  the  word 
of  command." 

I  saw  kindness  lurking  in  Lydia's 
eye,  and  on  my  knees  I  proffered  my- 
self and  fortune.  I  was  proceeding 
rapturously  in  my  expressions  of  ado- 
ration and  constancy,  when  I  was  in* 
terrupted  with— — 

"  No  heroics,  my  Lord !  I  am  above 
all  false  delicacy.  Here  is  my  hand^ 
my  heart  jias  ceased  to  be  at  my  dis- 
posal.'' 

I  took  instant  possession  of  my  bar- 
gain, and  sealed  the  contract  upon  her 
pouting  lips. 

f4 
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Every  thing  appeared  settled,  and 
the  ceremony  alone  was  remaining  to 
make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
creation. 


:*      • «  A       •  < 
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DISTRACTION. 


BU3Mate  thought  proper  to  decree 
otherwise.  One  wet  morning  I  had 
strayed  alone  to  the  pump  room  to 
loiter  away  the  time  until  my  usual 
hour  of  visiting  Lydia.  I  had  scarcely 
entered  when  I  heard  my  name  voci- 
forated  from  the  part  opposite  to  where 
I  then  was.  [  turned  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  voices  proceeded,  and  im- 
mediately recognized  two  young  mep 
with  whom  in  ray  da^s  of  erapty  gran- 
deur I  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Vexed  as  I  was  to  find  myself  assailed 
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by  a  couple  of  incorrigible  puppies, 
decency  required  me  to  treat  them 
with  some  degree  of  attention.  They 
joined  me,  and  craved  my  assistance 
in  getting  rid  of  the  morning*  The 
Honourable  Edward  Yiperly  expres- 
sing himself  dying  of  ennui,  and  Capt. 
J'eather  of  the  Guards  declaring  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  survive 
through  the  week.  ^*  But,"  said  the 
Captain,  *^  Winterbourne  will  'Jnfuse  a 
Nttle  life  into  us,  and  prevent  us  from 
sinking  into  downright  inanity.** 

"  You  have  been  here,  I  suppose 
some  time,  Winterbourne,"  said  Viper- 
ly,  **  and  can  put  us  into  a  good  thing 
or  two.  Old  Beau  Nash  was  right. 
All  the  fruit  here  is  either  too  green 
or  too  mellow.  I  imagine  if  any  thing 
decent  drops  from  the  clouds  it  is 
snapt  up  in  a  moment.  Have  you  a 
taste  for  tabbies,  Winterbourne  ?' 

"  -^ —  With  tea  and  turn  out,'*  added 
the  Captain* 


"  What  iJo  yoM  «fty,  ;Peatb|»r,  *o  a 
dance  this  evening^  mtii  ^\kQ  Ipvrfy 
Angelica  9|ushrooi»,  t|i#  t33l9W  chan- 
dler'3  daughter.  But,  Wipjt^f b(9«riie, 
you  are  dumb,  man!  Wlii#re'fii  al}  your 
sparkling  viv^ity,  tbfit  W9«  yffmt  to 
set  the  table  iu  a  rQar.TTT*T*rWbat|  sUf^it 
still  r 

"  Don't  you  see,  VipeHy  what's  tfce 
matter  ?— Loojc  at  km,  piw  devil ;  he 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  love," . 

"  Then  we  shall  havp  something 
worji))  i^eeif^g.  Winterbourne's  a  £p^)^w 
of  itaate.  He  shall  take  us  to  M^  god- 
desa,  for  nothing  under  divinity  would 
do  for  him.  But,  a  propof^  Feather, 
do  yoii  know  that  mother  BerringtQn 
and  her  chickens  are  at  Bath.  Upon 
my  soul  Lyddy  is  a  devilish  fine  girl. 
Popr  thing,  she  must  be  upon  her  last 
legs  though,  for  her  mother  has  been 
hawking  her  about  upoi^  sal«  jfor  tb^e 
three  last  years." 
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'^  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Berrington?"  said  I. 

**  Who  that  has  ever  been  at  a  wa- 
tering place,  is  not/'  said  the  Captain ; 
"  the  Berrington's  are  as  well  known 
as  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and 
are  as  indefatigable  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  every  bachelor  who  has 
a  settlement  to  make/' 

I  had  heard  sufficient  to  create  sen- 
sations of  a  most  painful  nature.  My 
agitation  I  doubt  not  was  perfectly  ap- 
parent, for  they  made  no  opposition  to 
my  withdrawing  myself.  I  hastily 
made  my  excuses,  told  them  where 
they  would  find  nie,  and  returned  to 
my  apartments  overwhelmed  with 
vexation. 

The  shortness  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Berrington  family,  and  the 
place  of  our  meeting,  seemed  to  con- 
firm what  I  had  just  heard.  Dr. 
Bubbleby  had  told  me  that  they  had 
been  at  Scarborough,  I  first  saw  them 
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at  Harrowgate,  and  I  was  now  in  at- 
tendance upon  them  at  Bath.  It  was 
true,  their  conduct  in  every  instance 
had  been  marked  with  the  strictest  pro- 
priety.  I  could  perceive  no  disposi- 
tion about  Mrs.  Berrington  to  expose 
her  daughters  to  public  view,  and 
Lydia  appeared  always  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  distinction  which  her 
beauty  so  richly  deserved.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  not  this  have  been 
all  artifice.  I  was  a  prize  well  worth 
the  care  of  a  fortune  hunter.  They 
miglit  have  studied  my  disposition 
and  acted  accordingly.  Where,  I 
thought,  would  be  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging a  fresh  lover  until  the  mat- 
ter was  decided  with  myself. 

I  saw  that  [  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
a  third  time  a  dupe  to  my  hasty  im- 
pressions, and  that  upon  a  point  which 
admitted  of  no  remedy.  Villiers  was 
gone,  and  had  left  me  the  wreck  of  my 
fortune    to    remember    him  by.     Dr. 
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Bubbleby  had  the  possessiou  of  »  good 
living,  but  I  was  still  iadepeodent. 
But  in  an  unfortunate  oaarriage  eyery 
future  day  would  inevitably  be  a  day 
of  repentance. 

The  amiable  and  attractive  sianners 
of  Lydia  appeared  to  me  one  moment, 
as  so  many  enticing  allurements.  In 
the  next,  love  effaced  every  disadvan- 
tageous  thought.  Her  personal  charms 
were  figured  in  my  imaginatioq  in  all 
their  refulgent  brightness.  But  were 
they  not  the  stale  refusals  of  a  hun- 
dred empty  fops?  I, summoned  pru- 
dence to  my  aid,  but  she  only  hovered 
at  a  distance. 

My  perturbation  increased  as  the 
usual  hour  of  my  visiting  Lydia  ap- 
proached. I  dreaded  the  meeting — I 
doubted  ray  own  firmness.  I  wished 
to  spare  her  feelings  and  to  conceal 
my  own.  But  all  my  endeavours  were 
fruitless, — the  sight  of  Lydia,  who 
spite  of  the  prejudices  I  had  nourished, 
look  more  lovely  than  ever  in  my  eyes. 
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added  to  my  disorder,  and  completed 
my  confusion. 

^  You  look  ill/'  said  she,  applying 
her  hand  to  my  forehead.  "  Good 
hea?ensl  how  feverish  you  are.  Tell 
me  what  has  occurred,  I  have  a  right 
to  know—" 

Mrs.  Berrington  joined  in  her  daugh* 
ter's  solicitude.  The  suspicions  which 
had  racked  me,  gave  way  before  the 
agony  of  Lydia,  which  I  felt  could  not 
be  counterfeited.  I  was  once  rhore 
happy,  but  it  was  only  the  deceitful 
calm  which  precedes  a  storm.  My 
fever  subsided,  and  my  looks  r^ained 
their  wonted  serenity.  Lydia  resumed 
her  cheerfulness,  and  the  prospect  was 
again  brilliant. 

When  on  my  pillow,  the  flow  of  sus- 
picion was  more  violent  than  the  ebb. 
Lydia  was  no  longer  before  me;  her 
image  no  longer  proclaimed  her  inno- 
cence. I  was  tortured  by  the  most 
horrible  seQsations  I  had  ever  experi- 
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enced,— my  night  was  sleepless,  and  I 
rose  in  the  morning  with  the  determi- 
nation of  following  the  dictates  of  pru- 
dence, by  seeking  an  explanation  of 
my  doubts,  and,  if  I  found  it  necessary, 
of  sacrificing  my  present  attachment  to 
my  future  welfare. 

The  events  of  this  day  I  am  incapa- 
ble of  writing.  I  dashed  the  cup  of 
happiness  from  my  grasp,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  have  swallowed 
the  waters  of  bitterness  and  regret. 

A  painter  once,  who  doubted  the 
powers  of  his  pencil  in  the  delineation 
of  excessive  grief,  covered  the  face  of 
the  heroine  of  his  picture  with  her 
hands.  In  like  manner  I  must  throw 
a  veil  over  scenes  which  I  want  the 
power  to  describe.  The  reader  must 
therefore  fill  up  the  blank  in  the 
way  most  likely  to  move  his  feelings. 
As  years  have  failed  in  reconciling  me 
to  my  loss,  I  must  be  excused  from  an 
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attempt  in  which  I  should  most  assur* 
edly  fail. 

My  morning  visit  was  paid  as  usual. 
Thoughtful  and  silent,  I  soon  found 
the  room  left  to  Lydia-  and  myself. 
They  only  who  have  loved  can  read  a 
lover's  heart;— mine  was  rent  to  pieces. 
Conversation  soon  led  to  explanation. 
To  conceal  a  thought  from  the  object 
of  an  ardent  attachment  is  impossible, 
— the  heart,  every  where  in  motion^ 
speaks  from  the  lips.  My  suspicions, 
founded  on  the  foolish  tales,  which  I 
as  foolishly  repeated,  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  Lydia.  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  retracted  what 
I  had  said.  Her  delicacy  was  wound- 
ed, and  wounded  by  the  man  in  whom 
she  had  reposed  an  unbounded  con- 
fidence. I  deserved  to  suffer,  but  per- 
haps not  to  that  extent  to  which  the 
conscious  pride  of  Lydia  condemned 
me.  I  was  doomed  to  hear  the  last 
words    which    she    ever    uttered    to 
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me,  and  to  view  the  lovely  objeet  ol 
my  affections  for  the  last  time. 
^  "  My  Lprd/'  said  my  fair  one,  'with 
a  dignity  of  demeanour  I  had  never  be- 
fore witnessed,  ^'  I  have  been  mistaken 
•—our  acquaintance  has  indeed  been 
short— too  short  to  enable  us  to  place 
a  proper  estimate  on  our  mutual  dis- 
positions. I  thought  jfour's  was  noble 
and  generous,  I  fondly  imagined  that 
jnat  heart  was  warm  and  feeling  as 
my  own.  Your  op^iness  inspired  a 
GOttfidence  in  your  principles  and  I 
Bcglected  those  precautions  whieh 
custom  has  prescribed.  But  I  am 
deceived, — 1  am  now  punished  for  my 
fault.  Henceforward,  my  lord,  we 
are  strangers— «--r-fare well  !'* 

She  advanced  to  the  door-^I  was 
proceeding  to  impede  her  progress,  for 
the  purpose  of  imploring  her  forgive^ 
ness,  and  throwing  myself  upon  her 
mercy,  but  a  look  petrified  me.  The 
door  was  opened  and  was  closed.    For 
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same  ^me  I  was  motionless,  my  mind 
waveriDg  between  present  despair  and 
future  hope.  But  something;  was  re- 
quisite to  be  done.  I  rang  the  bell 
aibd  tJiPOUgb  (he  medium  of  the  servant 
reqoeiiled  to  see  Mrs.  Berrington. 
Aftet  a  short  interral  she  entered  and 
requested  to  know  my  pleasure.  I 
cottld  not  speak  i 

**  My  daughter,  ray  Lord/'  said  the 
naAroB^  **  requires  my  attendance,  you 
will  excuse  me." 

^'  These  words  were  accompanied 
with  a  moTMsent  of  the  band  which 
indicated  a  wish  for  my  absence. 

**  Piay,  Madam,  one  single  moment. 
TcA  me  that  1  have  a  chance  of  forgire- 
pess 

**  You  hare  giren  no  offence,  my 
Lord»  that  I  am  aware  of.  You  are 
free  and  unshackled  in  your  actions, 
and  should  be  so  in  your  thoughts.-— 
You    are    free  and    unshackled,  my 
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Lord,   I  repeat,  and  so  is  my  daugh* 
tcr. 

'*  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Berrington, 
let  me  not  have  sentence  passed  upoa 
me  so  rashly.  I  have  offended — grieve* 
ously  offended,  but  do  not  crush  all 
hopes  of  forgiveness.  Intercede  for 
me,  my  more  than  mother !" 

**  Me!  my  Lord.    I  am  a  party  con- 
cerned.    My  daughter,  I  trust,  knows 
what  is  due  to  her  own  dignity  and  that 
of  her  family.     You  found  us,  my  Lord^ 
independent,  and  you  will  leave  us  so. 
The  man  who  should  possess  the  af- 
fections of  my  Lydia,  would  possess  a 
treasure  which  worlds  could  not  pur- 
chase, and  the  man  who  has  once  lost 
them  will  never  regain  them.     It  is  but 
a  few  days   since  we  first  met.     The 
parting,  I  hope,  will  give  but  little  pain. 
It  is  inevitable.     I  wish  your  Lordship 
every  happiness;  I  applaud  your  pru- 
dence and  I  am  grateful  for  your  at- 
tentions.    They  will  now  cease  to  be 
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pleasing.  It  is  a  waste  of  time,  my 
lord,— you  degrade  yourself,— allow  me 
to  retire.  It  will  always  be  gratifying 
to  htar  of  your  lordship's  welfare." 

I  was  again  left  alone,  and  as  I  did 
not  see  any  present  prospect  of  recon- 
ciliation, I  took  up  my  hat  and  reluc- 
tantly left  the  house. 
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CHAP.  IX; 
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'  I  WENT  into  the  street  more  dead 
thaa  alive,  and  had  scarcely  proceed- 
ed ten  paces  when  I  was  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  the  captain,  who  was 
walking  arm  in  arm  with  his  honour- 
able companion. 

"  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  the  Captain, 
**  if  Lydia  has  not  scratched  his  face. 
He  is  as  doleful  as  an  undertaker  of 
twenty  years  standing." 

**  Never  mind,  man,"  said  the  other, 
"  you'll  kiss  and  be  friends  before 
night. — Lovers' quarrels,  you  know '' 
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"  Let  us  turn  back,  Viperijr/*  eried 
the  Captain,  '^  Winterbourne  shall  in- 
troduce us  to  his  paragon  of  loveliness, 
I  long  to  see  her." 

"  Why  she  is  your  old  acquaintance, 
Cifitain  Feather  V 

**Oh,nor  saidViperly,  "Weather- 
cock  told  us  that  you  were  up  to  your 
neck  in  the  dish,  and  we  thought  a 
little  acid  would  improve  the  flavour 
of  tike  sauce.  Have  we  not  done  it 
peatly." 

'^  And  what  you  have  told  me  is  z 
He?- 


"  Be  careful,  Winterbourne !  you  are 
m  loVe,  and  that  will  excuse  impetuo- 
sity. Go  back— 4is8  and  be  friends, 
and  invite  me  to  the  wedding.  I'll  be 
father  to  the  bride,  and  Feather  here 
4^ail  stand  gossip  to  the  first  child. 
W^ll,  if  you  wont  go  back,  you  shall 
go  with  us.  Feather,  what  shall  we  do 
with  ourselves?     we  must  not  leave 
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leave  Winterbounie,  lest  he  should  be 
found  dangling  in  his  garter." 
.  "  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Viperly,  the  re- 
tailer of  a  falsehood  is  with  me  on  a 
par  with  a  liar.  I  must  beg  to  decline 
associating  either  with  one  or  the  other. 
Good  morning,  gentlemen." 

I  was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  own 
thoughts  to  observe  what  was  passing 
with  the  destroyers  of  my  peace,  for 
such  I  considered  them.  My  mind 
was  exclusively  employed  on  the  means,, 
of  making  my  peace  with  Lydia. 

I  called  at  the  usual  hour  of  dinner. 
The  servant  came  down  with,  Mrs. 
Berrington's  compliments,  a  head  ache 
deprived  her  of  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing me.  I  requested  a  moment's  con- 
versation with  any  one  of  the  family. 
"  To-morrow  morning  they  would  be 
at  my  service." 

For^the  morrow  I  impatiently  longed. 
The  evening  was  occupied  in  writing  a 
long  letter  to    Lydia,  explanatory  of 
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my  condact,  and  containing  a  relation 
'>0f  the  actual  circumstances  which  led 
to  tli9  unhappy  misanderstanding.  Thin 
I  sent  by  Giles  about  ten  o'clock^  charg- 
ing hiin  on  no  account  to  return  with- 
out aMUMwer. — ''To-morrow  I  should 
liave  a  reply.'' 

The  night  was  passed  in  greater 
tranquillity  than  I  experienced  on  the 
preceding  one.  My  suspicions  were 
wholly  dissipated.  Hope  buoyed  up 
my  spirits,  and  calmed  the  iigitation  of 
my  mind.  I  bad  almost  reasoned  my-> 
self  into  a  belief,  that  I  ought  to  con* 
aider  myself  more  happy  in  conse* 
quence  of  what  had  passed-^for  I 
imagined  that  the  noble  behaviour  of 
Lydia  was  a  proof  at  once  of  the 
purity  of  her  heart,  and  c^  the  dis- 
interestedness of  her  attachment. 

A  letter  was  put  into  my  hand  at 
the  breakfast  table  directed  by  the 
younger  sister.  I  kissed  the  seal,  and 
tore  open  the  envelope^    It  contained 
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,my  .owA.  letter:  ..qf  the  last  eveiuBg  uo- 
ttpuqbefU  butiOj^tia  wordiOf  coauneiit 
4^^  Tekottk,  ;4.;i]aw  to.  tbe.Jodg&i^. 
.Tb^  laily,  iind  ^^i!  daUghteim  /had  ieft 

/ , :  j« :  wa|s  .<)^))9rf(f  Wired  and /.woke  upon 
the  floor.    The  moment  I  bf  me  to.  my 

oiecoUectionc  I  fottfid  my  beitd<  sup^brt^ 
fA  by  the:  Hlii^tre68  ofjtijto  hause^^/wbile 
:th€^  sf^rva^t^gir]  ^vtfls  appLyingiib  bottle 
of  faart3h0r9f  tdtny  jiofle*:  *  > .      J 

Kt  .  My  tQql>iIi^$)a$,  to  the  direction  they 
h%d  •  ttalura  were*  i  YdiDi  i  The  woman 

.  :had  i»$k0d  their  addrena  in  case  it  might 

.be-  wanted*—?^"   They   expected   ho 

J  letter*/'— ^'Equally  fruitless  were  my 
endeavours'  at  the  different  inns.  No 
description  that  I  could  give  could 
serve  ii^  till  the  return  of  the  post 
boy  Si  From,  them  I:  could  obtain  no- 
thing satisfactory^  I  Three  diffferent 
parties  had  left  fiath   at  nearly   the 

.  same  time,  and  all  from  Mi2«om  Street. 

I;  I  gaye  myself  up  to/ despiin:    I>  could 
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fiot  doobt  the  extent  ofmyfikiseryj  for 
J  felt  satisfied  that  there  rieilnsiiiied  not 
the  least  probability^  of  a  recbndUa- 
tion,  of  such  care  woufd  iM>t  haTti  been 
taken  to  have  blinded  me  111  the  puir^ 
suit.  ^    •■  '  -' 

In  a  state  of  melanchol  j  dej^cfioB, 
I  returned  to  my  own  apartmenti^.  As 
I  entered  I  was  informed  that  a  gentle- 
men had  been  for  sdme  time  waiting 
my  return.  It  was  no  less  a  perttoil- 
age  than  Captain  Feathar,  who  after 
a  long. preface,  expressive  of  the  dis- 
agreeable situation  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed,  tpld^ime^  diat  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say,  whether  fare 
fdt  more  friendship  lor  my  Lord'Wiu- 
terbourne,  than  he  did  for  Mr.  Viperly; 
they  both  ranked  high  in  his  esteem. 

^^  To  the  purpose,  Sir,  I  have  no 
time  for  nonsense.'- 

"Then,  my  Lord,  I  b^  leave  to 
remind  your  Lordship  of  some  expres- 
sions you  inadvertently  made  use  of 

G  2 
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|4>ward9  Mr.  Vipqrly.  They  were  ap- 
parently uttered  with  some  warmth. 
Your;  Lordship  will  I  am  sure  see  the 
propriety  of  affording  to  Mr.  Viperly 
Ihjp  satisfaction  of  ^— —  a  «— ^  a 

"  What,  Sir  r 

'^  An  apology,  my  Lord  1" 

"  An  apology,  Sir  T 

'^  Yes,  my  Lord,  or  in  case  snch  a 
line  of  conduct  does  not  meet  your 
Lordship's  approbation,  you  will  pro- 
bably be  pleased  to  name  some  friend 
with  whom  I  can  confer,  ou  the  ar- 
raugements  preliminary  to  a  meeting 
between  Mr.  Viperly  and  your  Lord- 
ship.'* 

"Look  ye— Tell  that  Har,  Mr.  Vi- 
perly, Sir,  that  one  scouudrel  should 
not  have  sent  a  message  to  a  man  of 
honour  by  s^nother  scoundrel.  There's 
the  door  or  the  window.  Sir,  take  your 
choice,  but  instantly  decide." 

The  captain  chose  the  door  and 
paused  it  without  attempting  any  reply. 
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III  the  iiUte  I  was  in,  it  Would  h$iti 
given  me  no  uneasiness  to  have  heen 
shot  at  by  half  the  people  on  the  earth. 
It  would,  indeed,  under  my  presenit 
feelings  have  been  an  act  of  kindness 
to  have  taken  me  out  of  a  world  in 
which  my  fairest  prospects  had  been 
blighted  and  destroyed. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  expect  that 
either  Feather  or  Viperly  would  let  the 
matter  rest  where  it  was,  and  there- 
fore remained  at  home  to  receive  ai|y 
person,  which  either  or  both  might 
think  proper  to  send.  In  the  interval 
I  tried  to  surest  some  feasible  plan 
for  the  recovery  of  Lydia.  The  ad» 
miral's  relations  in  Worcentershire  were 
a  Sure  resource.  I  determined  instant-' 
ly  to  go  to  ihem  to  beg  their  interces- 
sion. But  who  were  they?  I  could 
recollect  nothing  more  of  them,- than 
that  they  lived  near  Worccfstec,  and 
that  their  names  were  not  Beirrington. 
Here  I  was  at  fault  again,  and  at  fault 
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^vithout  the  chance  o/  ^ettiiig  io:  th^ 
vight  scent. 

.  I  did  mot  remain;  at  home  in  ?aip« 
In  leip  than  an  hour»  two  gentlanen 
were^aiAiounced  to  me  as  .Major  Hatt 
ion.and  lieutenant  Price;  the  former 
mi  tke  part  of  Viperly/  the  latter 
on  that  of  Feather.  Satidfactioa  was 
tddmsttided  on  the  partlof  both,  atkl  the 
demakid  was  inMantly  acceded  to. 

*^  There  i*,  however,  one  difficulty 
gentlemen ;  I  am  a  stranger  in  Bath, 
and  am  not  aware  of  any  friend  whonp 
I  could  trouble  on  such  occasions  as 
these.  Perhaps,  Major,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  h6nour,  I  could  venture 
to  solicit  your  advice  and  assistance/" 

The  Major  who  \tras  sitting  near  the 

window  recollected  himself  a  moment, 

mnd  then  exclaimed,  '^Run,  Price,  there 

{is  Wilford  going    across  the   church 

yard.     Although  no  soldier,  my  Lord, 

Mr*  Wilford  is  a  man  of  the  strictest 
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/MdUto'ilry  o^nioD  Doone  can 
b«  Aiore'  pvopeir  to  advise  you."^ 

'  A  ll^entleoistn  atrovt  fbrty  'years  of 
a^  returned' <lvilth  the  LieuteMmt 

^' €oine,  Wilford/'  saul  the  1Maj#r, 
'^  you  bave  now  an  opportaniQr'of  con* 
fenih^g  a  favour. :  HeiTe  is  a  young  nb* 
bleman  virho  has  two  duek  upon  his 
hsmds,'  and  is  without  a  friend  to 
either.    Will  you  stand  by  him  ?** 

•  Mr.  Wilford  after  some  hesitation 
COBsented.  I  regretted  the  want  of 
pistolB,  'With  which  the  Major  under^ 
iobk  to  supply  tne.  It  was  then  set- 
lied  that  we  should  me^t  at  the  Sham 
dastle  in  exactly  two  hours  from  the 
present  time,  and  that  to  avoid  suaj- 
|itci«n  we  should  proceed  by  diflerent 
routed/ 

*♦'  Ai  we  slowly  proceeded,  Mr.  Wilr 
ford  remarked'  the  dejection  of  my 
ctoiinienAnce,  and  sttti^biited  it  to  a 
dislike^  to  the  eict  in  which  I  was  about 
tobtj^ugttged. 

64 
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*'  I  see,  my  Lord,  or  atileaat,  I^think 
I  see,  that  your  sentimeAts  <>C  duelling 
accord,  with  my  own.  I  cotiDented  to 
accompany  you,  that  I  might  rbecome 
the  peacemaker.  While  We  walk  on, 
I  must  know  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel. 
Most  disagreements  proceed  from  tri^* 
irial  circumstances,  and  generally  stand 
more  in  need  of  explanation  than  apo^ 
logy. 

1  recapitulated  the  leading  circnm* 
stances,  and  concluded  by  ss^yiqg  that! 
had  applied  epithets  tpw^ds  the  de- 
stroyers  of  my  peac^  which  I  was  sliti^ 
fied  were  well  merited.  As  such,  I  cOuM 
neither  retract  nor  apologise;  Lifewias 
to  me  of  little  importance,  and  they 
might  as  well  seal  the  infamous  £^lde- 
hood  which  bad  been  the  means  of 
depriving  existence  of  every  charm, 
with  my  death.'  It  was  not  likely,;! 
continued,  that  either  of  the  parties 
would  be  satisfied  without  such;; con- 
cessions as  would   be  impossiji^le  for 
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me  to  make.  I  was  nev^  bl^Waird 
ia  acknowledging  a  fault 

''  Then  why,  my  good  fricfdd,  do 
you  decline  to  do  so  in  the  present  fn^* 
stance.  It  is  no  proof  of  cowardice  tb 
allow  thai  you  spoke  without  thought^ 
and  under  the  influence  of  passiod.'' 

''  I  did  not  speak  without  though^ 
or  if  I  did,  I  am  now  cool  and  collected 
and  I  should  repeat  the  expressions; 
I  think  I  can  anticipate  what  you  wer^ 
going^  to  say.  You  think  that  the  ut» 
terance  of  them  under  any  ^ircum^ 
stances  iis  a  breach  ofdecorum*  I  fear 
we  shall  differ  on  this  point ;  I  have  & 
sense  of  injuries  which  place  decorum 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Let  me 
not  trespass  upon  your  kindness;  Yon 
have,  perhaps,  come  only  from  a  bene^ 
volent  motive.  I  will  readily  release 
you  from  your  promise  of  attending 
me.  I  have  no  doubt  tlrat  as  Major 
Hatton  and  Lieutenant  Price  will  b4i 
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h9tkf  :oA  the  ground,.  I  Bhall  induce 
them  alternately  to  act  as  my  frieiid." 
.  ^'  N^i\  nOr!  my  Lord,  that  is  not 
my  diBpoaition.  I  have  never  yet 
4eMrted  my  colours,  aoid  it  is  t^o  late 
to  begiu  noHr:,  besides  I  have  t^U  a 
chance.  1/  they  are  men,  they  will  he 
more  anxious  to  amend  than  tb  in- 
crease their  fault.  If  they  are  km* 
^.OJ;thy  of  the  name  of  men,  you  will 
Qpt  find  me  a  flincher/* 

,  We  were  the  first  on  the  ground ;  a 
smrgeoD,  procured  by  Mr.  Wilford, 
\^ing  at  a  short  distance*  ThescauM" 
drels  as  I  i^hall  still  call  them,  with 
their  seconds,  were  not  long  after  us. 
Mr.  W^ilford  reasoned  with  them  apart. 
His  exertions  were  not  attended  with 
success.  They  had  meanness  enough, 
1  siippose,  to  propagate  a  falsehood, 
and  had  a  sufficiency  of  honour  to  de» 
fend  it.  Mr.  Wilford  shrugged  his 
shoulders  at  se'bing  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  accommodation.     He  then, 
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witb  Major  fh^tt<m,  inea^iired^Wtit  the 
ground,  and  depoBited  ti  pistol  in 
myhafnd/  ifhich  lie  had  earefuU^ 
primed  and  loaded.  '  The  mHja/r  diil 
Ihe  taofie  to-  Viperly^who  being  the 
fifit  aggrierled,  waa  entitled  to  the  first 
^§ati9faeti(m.  At  the  mgiial  li^^reed  upon*, 
we  fired  at  the  same  instant.  I '  shoit 
at'Tandon^'to  Viperly's  complete  ^d/M- 
Jactian.  llhe  ball  entered  'somewhere 
about  his  hip,  and  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Major,  the  wonnd  \r^ 
likely  to  be  mortal.  An  instant  flight 
was  recommended  by  the  seconds,  and 
the  signal  for  summoning  the  surgeon 
was  proposed  to  be  given.  Wilford 
itrongly  pressed  upon  me  to  make  an 
iltfmediate  retreat,  and  I  was  half  dis- 
posed to  follow  his  adTice ;  but  Cap- 
taiD' Feather,  'sapposing  probably  that 
a  rencontre  between  ue  would  be  pre^ 
tvented,  insisted  upon  his  having  his 
share  of  satisfkction* 

^*  Dem  him^  be  was  not  come  here  to 
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be  trifled  with ;  no  mati  of  hoAour 
could  submit  to  it** 

''  But  the  wounded  man,  Gilptain 
Feather,''  said  Wil ford. 

''  Oh  r  said  the  valiant  Captain, 
'*  Yipwly  will  keep  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then,  perhaps,  be  may  ha^e  cout^ 
pany." 

The  poor  wounded  wretch  was 
writhing  in  agony,  and  praying  for 
assistance.  But  the  more  urgent  he 
was,  the  more  the  Captain  roared  but 
for  **  Hotisfactiont' 

At  last  Wilford  snatched  up  another 
pistol,  and  calling  to  Price,  fold  him 
to  lose  no  time. 

Feather  took  the  instrument  of  death 
in  his  hand,  but  on  a  groan  from  Vi- 
perly,  he  seemed  inclined  to  relent. 

"  Gome,  Sir, '  cried  Wilford,  *•  th6 
trifling  now  is  on  your  side."* 

I  again  fired,  without  attempting  to 
take  aim  ;  probably  if  I  had  I  might 
haye  missed.      But   my  bullet  took 
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it,  and  the  valiant  Captain  had  the 

fmctian  of  losing  the  best  part  of 

nose. 

be  cries  of  the  second  wounded 

completely  drowned  those  of  the 

His  vociferations  not  only  sum- 

ed  the  surgeon,  but  some  people 

were  at  work  at  a  considerable 
loce. 

was  now  time  for  me  to  decamp, 
he  company  of  Mr.  Wilford,  I 
s  the  best  of  my  way  into  Bath, 
i  whence,  after  settling  a  mode  of 
espondence  by  which  I  could  as- 
ain  the  fate  of  Viperly,  I  set  off 
London,  as  the  best  place  of  con- 
ment. 
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.  THUS  ended  my  only  -•  pvospett  <rf 
earthly  felicity^  I  hanre  dropped  the 
pen  to  codtemplate'tfae  patftdise  iroa 
'^'hich  I  expelled  myself;  'From  that 
^ime  to  .the  present  hour,  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  Lydia.  Pei^baps^  she 
may  yet  be  living,  and,  perhaps,  as 
the  tender  helpmate  of  some  vi^or- 
thy  man,  vi^ho  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate her  value.  Perhaps  these 
pages  may  come  before  her  eye ;  she 
will  then  do  justice  to  my  heart,  and, 
perhaps,  she  may  regret  her  hasty  deci- 
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aioB.  As  cireunistaiicet  hate  made  me^ 
from  wh^it  may  she  not  have  escaped ; 
but  what  might  I  not  have  been,  had 
my  hand  been  given  where  my  heart 
oould  have  securely  rested,  in  conft* 
deuce  and  affection^  I  will  faticy  that 
she  yet  lives.  I  will  tell  her  that  the 
remembrance  of  our  mutual  regard, 
momentarily  sheds  its  seraphic  in- 
fluence over  a  breast,  soured  by  dis- 
appointment, but  only  that  it  may 
again  experience  the  bitter  pangs  of 
regret. 

It  is  said  that  people  can  love^  but 
once  in  their  lives ;  at  least  I  can 
vouch  that  it  has  been  my  case.  From 
this  time  forward,  my  character  arid 
disposition  are  to  be  considered  as  re- 
modelled. The  current  of  my-  blood 
will  run  in  a  steady  course.  I  shall 
neither  love  nor  be  loved.  But'  it  is 
needless  to  anticipate. 

Before  I  proceed  with  my  story, 
however,  I  shall  indulge  myself  with 
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reoiarkiiig  nj^a  the  unfortanate  Hitna* 
tioa  of  young  woroeo,  who  have  had 
the  misfortQDe  to  be  ofkeu  attendant  at 
places  of  puUic  amuaement.  The 
trade  of  ^'  husband  hunting^  iaaocon* 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  one  aex,  and 
ao  degrading  to  the  character  of  the 
other,  that  all  parents  who  have  the 
interest  and  happiness  of  their  children 
at  heart,  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  consequences,  before  they  give  their 
daughters  the  appearance  of  being  ex- 
posed for  sale.  The  idea  of  husband 
hunting  was  familiariMed  to  me  long 
before  1  had  heard  it  laid  as  an  im- 
putation against  Lydia  and  her  mother. 
Mrs.  Cranbrooky  when  I  was  in  the 
height  of  my  gaiety,  and  when  the  good 
lady  plainly  saw  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  either  of  the  Miss  Cran- 
brooks  attracting  any  satisfactory  share 
of  my  attention,  one  day  lamented  to 
me  that  she  had  done  every  thing  in 
her  power  for  her  daughters ;  she  had 
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taken  theni  to  Bath,  Weymouth,  Tun- 
iridge,  Brighton,  Ramsgate,  Scarbo* 
rough,  and  half  a  score  other  places, 
uid  had  brought  them  home  again  no 
better  than  they  went.  Mothers  are 
thoroughly  mistaken  in  the  policy  of 
this  plan,  which  I  can  look  upon  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a  legal  prostitution. 
Many  an  amiable  young  creature  has 
been  thus  he!d  up  to  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, who,  under  more  fortunate  au* 
ipioes,  might  have  exalted  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wife. 

In  many  cases,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect,  that  although  the  establish- 
Hient  of  daughters  may  be  the  osten- 
sible object,  it  is  only  a  cloak  for  the 
mothei's  love  of  gaiety  and  dissipation. 
The  X)uchess  of  Norwich  courted  in 
pisrson  for  her  daughters.  She  marked 
her  victims,  and  contrived  to  worry 
the  poor  Benedicts  into  the  matrimonial 
noose.  The  Countess  of  Alderney,  the 
fqitcinatiug  grandmother  of  the  loves, 
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permitted  but  one  rival  at  a  time  to 
approach  the  throne.  The  mother  was 
the  companion  of  her  daughter,  till  a 
suitable  offer  preseri ted  itself ;.  tfaie  Va*- 
cancy  was  then  filled  .up  byihe  itext 
m  succession.  Thus 4he  matrbb  wisely 
husbanded  her  pleasureis^  and  ike 
charms  of  her  daughters.  •  *  ^     ' . 

Unfortunately,  the  evil  does  not  end 
with  those  who  deservedly  labour 
under  the  imputation.  The  second 
visit  to  the  same  place,  er  a  transition 
from  one  place  of  public  resort  to  an- 
other, let  the  motive  be  what  it  may, 
exposes  persons  whose  views  are  of  a 
nature  wholly  difTerent,  to  be  classed 
under  the  general  head  of  '*  husband 
hunters."  1  have  already  said,  that 
what  I  had  seen  of  the  Berrington's 
thriew  an  air  of  probability  upon-  the 
remarks  made  by  the  destroyers  of  my 
peace;  but  with  my  iisuaritHpetuosity, 
ihad  forgotten  that  Mrs.  Berriiigton  had 
informed  me,  that  she  had  parted  vrith 
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ber  bosbtnd  at  Scarborougfa.  That  the 
health  of  her  youngest  daughter  had 
led  her  to  Harrowgate,  and  that  by 
the  advice  of  her  husband,  she  had 
fijDed  upon  Bath  as  the  place  of  her  re^ 
sidence,  till  the  Adiniral's  return. 

I .  couid  not,  on  reflection,  blame 
Lydia  for  her  resedtment.  1  had  gone 
too  fiur  to  have  receded  with  credit  to 
myself^  But  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  her -anger  was  carried  to  too  great 
aleogtb.  Lydta,  however,  as  much 
adrpassed  every  other  female,  in  the 
native  delicacy  of  her  mind,  as  she  did 
inibe  beauty  ofher  person.  The  wound 
vras  incurable,  and  it  was  inflicted  by 
nlyself. 

*  Hlo  return- to  my  narrative,  I  arrived 
ia  'London,  and  fiiced  myself  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  town,  attended  only 
by  €ril^6,  whose  livery  I  exchanged 
for  plain '  clothes,  meaning  there  to 
await  the  issue  6f  Viperly's  fate.  I 
received   a'  daily  account    from  Mr, 
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Wilford,  which,  for  the  first  fortnight, 
was  by  no  means  of  a  flattering  nature* 
The  ball  had  lodged  in  a  situation 
from  whence  it  bafiled  the  skill  of  the 
sui^eons  to  extract  it  On  the  four- 
teenth day  they  succeeded  in  remoring 
it ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month, 
he  was  declared  to  be  free  from  danger. 
I  was  now  at  liberty  to  resume,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  to  commence 
my  search  after  the  Berrington  family. 
But  I  had  lost  the  most  Taluable  time, 
and  1  despaired,  after  so  long  an  iii* 
terval,  of  following  the  track  which 
they  had  taken  from  Bath,  Could  I 
have  immediately  pursued  them,  even 
if  I  had  been  obliged  to  trace  all  the 
three  chaises  which  started  on  the 
eventful  morning,  1  might,  perchance, 
have  succeeded. 

Bath,  however,  was,  at  all  events, 
my  first  point,  and  to  Bath  1  returned. 
I  called  on  Mr.  Wilford  to  express 
my  thanks  for  his  kindness  and  atten- 
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tioiiy  and  to  make  another  enquiry  re- 
ipecting  the  gentlemen  I  bad  so  amply 
satisfied.  I  wan  received  with  the 
warmth  of  a  friend.  Wilford  was 
pleased  to  praise  my  steadiness  and 
coolness;  and  requested,  that  as  theaf- 
fiur  was  now  oyer,  I  would  permit  him 
to  lead  me  to  my  former  friends,  who, 
he  could  assure  me,  were  severd^y 
punished  for  their  thoughtless  beha- 
yiour.  But  to  this  I  could  by  no  means 
bring  myself  to  consent.  The  injury 
was  too  great  to  be  forgiven.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  had  the  blood 
of  either  of  them  upon  my  head,  but 
short  of  that  I  was  indifferent  as  to 
what  had  befallen  them. 

Wilford  told  me  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved Feather  was  the  most  sensibly 
hurt  of  the  two.  The  contour  of  a 
very  handsome  face  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  mutilation  of  its  leading  fea- 
ture.   He  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his 
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comiAissioii,  a»  be  declared;  the  impo»- 
sibility  of  wearing  his  darling  red  coat, 
in  the  state  to  which  be  Had  been  re- 
duced* Nobody,  perhaps  would  ha^e 
given  him  credit  for  fighting  a  duel ; 
'and  without  a  nose  he  might  have  been 
sttspeeted*  of  not  losing  it  in  the  wars 
of  MarHw  As  to  Yiperly,  he  bore  his 
sufferings  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  fortitude,  acquitting  me  of  all  blame 
in  the  transactions,  and  fobidding  any 
proceedings  in  case  of  his  death.  Hie 
.acknowledged  himself  to  have  been 
highly  to  blame,  in  his  foolish  conduct 
towards  me;  and  expressed  a  firm 
hope,  that  what  he  had  done  might 
still  be  remedied. 

From  Bath  I  made  my  way  to  Wor- 
cester. But  I  could  hear  of  no  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  Admiral  Ber- 
rington.  From  Worcester  I  made  a 
round  to  every  place  of  public  resort  in 


IbetktiigdoQi,  w:ith  no  greater  ^ucqe^^. 
4  evevi /Ventured  to  Harrowgate;'bi]|t 
Jier^  my  wouqda  were  opened  afreeb., 
in  this  fruitless  sear^b  I  consumed 
nearly  t>voi:]!;^rAi|dc|rin^:>vbpch  time  I 
iifMiireque|itlyitiq)](4pndon. .  Qnqermy 
:pp^em^  wa^'ireqijiMfpd  tbfiret  tp^j^igM 
Ah(ejQ<«y^yiaDi;^.9f.D(iy  J^joq^OQ  House, 
/{t  hftd.origiu^Ily  fqst  me^tea  thpusiind 
:gqineas,  andllha/d.^peoided  no  scpall 
jraw«*Hii]ftUi(^i  it  up.  .  .(.vMKw  ml^l  the 
:ilvbol€^.a&.it  .8tQo4^  with  the  fixtures 
ii^luded/rlorsei^n  thqusand  pounds. 
Hhf^  Jlnal .  settlement  of  the  business 
;d^a}ved:  upon  Mr.  Nalder.     I    had 
^jWii^ed  kim  to  place  tbe  money  in  the 
iCiinds.    My  exp^nditur.e  was  consider- 
ably within  my  income ;  and  I  did  not 
iiiofv^  attach  any  vast  importance  at 
.having  a.  large  balance  in  the  hands 
;  of  <ny  bankers..:  Mr.Nalder,  however, 
undertook  tp  dispone  of  the  money, 
more^  as  h^  said,    to   my  advantage. 
The  fuads.  wpre  then  highf  and  would 
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afford,  comparatively,  but  little  interest, 
to  what  he  could  insure  nie,  with  per- 
fect safety.  Of  course,  I  could  not  ob- 
ject to  following  the  advice  of  a  man  of 
such  undoubted  respectability; 

My  next  call  to  London  was  on  the 
death  of  my  father.  This  event  took 
place  about  a  twelvemonth  after  my 
Bath  adventure.  I  had  never  seen  him 
since  our  unhappy  difference;  but 
notwithstanding  the  little  intercourse 
which  had  taken  place  betweem  us,  and 
the  want  of  cordiality  at  our  last  sepa- 
ration, I  could  not  help  sincerely  re- 
gretting that  my  surviving  parent  bad 
quitted  the  world  without  bestowing 
on  me  his  benediction.  Whatever 
might  have  been  his  faults  and  failings, 
his  son  could  have  no  right  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him.  His  embarrass- 
ments had  certainly  hastened  his  end; 
and  I  can  never  acquit  myself  for  neg- 
lecting to  enquire  into  his  situation, 
and  to  administer  to  his  wants.    The 
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amount  of  his  incumbrances  were  suffi- 
cient to  justify  my  refusal  to  alienate 
the  ancient  possessions  of  my  family ; 
but  I  still  might  haYe  done  a  great 
deal  towards  promoting  his  comforts. 
As  for  as  I  am  enabled  to  estimate 
my  father's  character,  he  was  a  man  to 
whom  Nature  had  furnished  an  average 
portion  of  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. If  she  was  bountiAil  in  6ne 
respect,  she  was  niggardly  in  another. 
A  deficiency  of  sense  was  counter- 
poised by  a  handsome  person ;  and  a 
ruggedness  of  temper,  which  at  times 
was  distressing,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  those  about  him,  was  coimter- 
balanced  by  the  gifts  of  fortune:  He 
had  the  means  of  rewarding  those  who 
could  submit  to  bis  humours,  and  thus 
incurred  the  debts  of  gratitude  to 
no  one.  He  was  surrounded  by  de- 
pendents even  to  the  last,  but  he  had  no 
friends.  I  shall  soon  finish  the  portrait* 
I  have  no  particular  virtues  to  enume- 
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rate,  and  I  have  no  right  to  record  his 
Tices. 

I  was  DOW  Earl  of  Erpingham,  and 
possessor  of  sixty  thousand  a  year.  But 
grandeur  had  lost  all  its  attractions, 
and  this  accession  to  my  fortune  only 
made  me  feel  more  bitterly  the  loss  I 
had  sustained,  in  my  estrangement 
from  Lydia.  The  blank  in  my  heart 
remained  open,  and  I  began  to  perceive 
the  paucity  of  enjoyments  which  riches 
could  procure. 
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CHAP.  XI, 


INTEGRITy. 

THE  Erpingham  estate  commanded 
three  boroughs,  besides  the  prepon- 
derating interest  in  the  county.  At 
the  time  that  I  had  agreed  to  dock  the 
entails^  it  was  proposed  that  1  should 
have  taken  my  seat  in  the  senate;  but 
subsequent  events,  and  the  want  of  po- 
litical ambition  prevented  it.  After  the 
difference  with  my  father,  however,  I 
was  repeatedly  applied  to  by  the  agents 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  procure 
my  return,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion.    The  death  of  my  father,  in  this 
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respect,  made  a  most  sensible  difference 
in  my  situation.   As  Sir  Pertinax  Mac 
Sycophant  observes,  "  I  had  three  bo- 
roughs, and  had  only   to  put  in   six 
broomsticks  to  represent  them.''     But 
my  patronage  made  me  a  personage  of 
no  small  importance.     I  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  great  political  lead- 
ers, and  was  pestered  both  by  ministe- 
rialists and  oppositionists,  with  reasons 
to  convince  me  that  it  was  my  bounden 
duty,  if  I  had  the  good  of  my  country 
at  heart,  to  range  myself  under   their 
re/spective  banners.     Power,  influence, 
and  place,  if  1  chose  it,  were  the  baits 
on    one  side,    and    popularity  on    the 
other. — I  declined  the  one,  and  detested 
the  other.  I  had  neither  the  talents  nor 
the  inclination  to  lead,  and  I  scorned 
to  be  a  tool.  At  all  events,  I  conceived 
that  it  was  time  enough  tp  declare  my 
sentiments  on  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, as  my  broomsticks,  or  whatever 
they  might  be,  were  at  present  firmly 
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seated.     Each  party  indeed  told  me, 
that  on  my  declaring  my  sentiments, 
the  broomsticks,  in  order  to  be  a^in 
returned,  would  vote  according  to  my 
directions.     With  all  my  penetration, 
however,  1  could  never  discover  any 
other  difference  between  the  party  in 
and  the  party  out,  except  that  the  one 
possessed  what  the  other  loug^ed  for. 
They  appeared  to  be  equally  self-inter- 
asted^  and  therefore  equally  unworthy 
of  poblie  confidence.     I  saw  sufficient 
to  despke  both,  and  in  the  humour  I 
WM  ihistk  in,  conceived  thai  It  was  the 
duty  of  every  independent  thM  to  be 
independent   in   principle,   and  to  be 
guided  by  the  real  circumstance,  and 
not  by  condemning  or  approving  evefy 
measure,  according  to  the  side  of  the 
house  from  whence  it  springs. 

My  first  step,  after  I  had  accustomed 
myself  to  feel  as  Earl  of  Erpinghani, 
was,  to  give  orders  that  the  family-Seat, 
which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
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a  stale  of  decay,  by  the  negligence  or 
want  of  means  on  the  part  of  its  late 
possessor,  should  be  replaced  in  its 
former  magnificence.  The  town  man- 
sion I  left  for  the  present  as  I  found  it. 
I  had  already  experienced  the  furnish- 
ing of  a  town  house,  and,  in  this  case, 
resolved  not  to  incur  any  unnecessary 
expences,  till  I  could  ascertain  what 
my  inclinations  really  were.  Such  parts 
of  the  furniture  as  were  not  strictly  heir 
loom,  1  was  obliged  to  ransom  from 
my  father's  creditors.  The  amount  was 
indeed  small,  as  a  recent  execution 
had  stripped  the  house  of  the  principal 
part  of  its  moveables. 

These  arrangements  for  a  time  sus- 
pended my  search  aftef  Lydia,  but 
before  they  could  be  considered  as 
completed  I  recommenced  it  with 
fresh  vigour.  Every  news-paper 
teemed  with  paragraphs  respecting  the 
accession  of  Lord  Winterbourne  to  the 
Erpingham  title  and  estates.    I  thought 
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this  might  be  a  temptation  and  induce 
her  to  furnish  me  with  some  clue  to 
discover  her  present  residence.  I 
inserted  many  penitential  advertise- 
ments, addressed  in  such  a  way,  that 
if  they  met  her  view,  they  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken.  This  course  I 
regretted  1  had  not  taken  in  the  first 
instance,  it  might  then,  perhaps,  before 
her  heart  was  completely  steeled,  have 
been  successful.  Time,  however,  had 
calmed  my  feelings  and  reconciled  me 
to  a  loss  which  I  had  b^un  to  consider 
as  irreparable.  I  contented  myself 
with  offering  up  my  prayers  for  her 
happiness,  and  with  paying  her  ten 
times  a  day  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.*Nalder 
again  led  me  to  the  metropolis.  My 
affairs  were  still  in  an  unsettled  state, 
and  I  conceived  that  it  would  be  highly 
proper  for  me  to  examine  them  per- 
sonally. I  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Mr.  JNaUler,    in  whose  hands,  on  the 
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death  of  my  father,  I  bad  placed  the 
etitire  management  of  all  my  concerns. 
His  manders  add  known  probity  bad 
induced  me  to  repose  in  him  an  nn« 
limited  confidence. 

I  attended  his  funeral  as  a  testimony 
t>f  respect  io  departed  worth.  In  re- 
gretting the  loss  of  a  valuable  man,  I 
wai^  joined  by  some  of  the  leading  cha* 
racterft  iti  the  country^  who^  like  myself^ 
had  benefited,  or  thought  they  had  be^ 
wAitAi  by  his  professional  eicert^nSi 
The  body  was  buried  in  a  Myl^^ 
Mrhich^  to  tne^  bad  the  appearance  of 
ostentation ;  and,  I  understood  that  a 
most  superb  monument  was  ordered  to 
be  erected  in  8henfield  church.  I 
thought,  considering  the  situation  Mr. 
Nalderheld  in  life,  a  great  part  of  the 
useless  expence  would  have  been  better 
applied  to  the  uses  of  his  family^  par-^ 
ticulariy  as  1  remembered  his  declaring 
himself  not  to  be  so  rich  as  the  world 
supposed.   But  I  was  aware  that  many 
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people  had  strong  prejudices  in  fatout 
of  a  splendid  funeral ;  and  1  had  heard  of 
sereral  widows  who  had  sacrificed  their 
whole  worldly  su  bstance,  in  order  to  coft- 
vey  the  remains  of  their  hui^bands  to  the 
grate  with  what  they  termed  becoming 
splendour.  As  to  myself,  1  never  see  i 
pompousfuneral  without  thinkingof  that 
of  the  great  Cond6,  where  the  heafsft 
being  opened  during  the  procession,  th€ 
attendants  within  were  discovered  play- 
ing at  hazard  on  the  coffin  which  con<> 
tained  his  earthly  remains.  Mr.  Nalder^ 
a  short  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
h^d  admitted  an  old  clerk  and  a  ycung 
relation  into  partnership  with  him.  t 
Cannot  say  that  I  felt  satisBed  ;  but  I 
was,  on  the  whole,  rather  loth  to  de* 
priye  them  of  business,  particularly  as 
they  must  necessarily  be  well  acquaint*- 
ed  with  my  affairs.  But  the  indposing 
tnanners  of  Mr.  Nalder  wei^  wanting  \ 
they  commanded  a  confidence,  whil^ 
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those  of  his  successors  only  requested 

it 

Many  days  had  not  elapsed, when  I 

received  a  letter,  desiring  me  to  meet 
the  other  creditors  of  the  late  Mr.  Nal- 
der,  at  his  late  chambers,  in  order  to 
take  the  state  of  liis  affairs  into  con- 
sideration. My  astonishment  was  be- 
yond every  thing,  when,  by  a  statement 
put  into  my  hands,  I  perceived  that 
this  pious  man  of  known  probity, — this 
careful  father,— this  hypocrite,  vihose 
principles  forbade  the  use  of  Sunday 
but  for  religious  observances,  —  this 
honest  lawyer,  had  died  in  debt,  chiefly 
to  his  clients,  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  and  that  too  withoutany  visible 
means  of  expenditure.  My  loss,  com- 
pared with  my  present  fortune,  was 
trivial ;  but  1  felt  for  the  widow  (not 
his  own,)  deprived  of  her  support,  and 
the  orphan  of  his   inheritance.      His 
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death  I  observed  was  sudden,  whether 
by  the  visitatioD  of  Providence,  or  by 
his  own  hand  I  could  never  learn,  but 
I  have  often  wished  for  the  piilow  on 
which  such  a  man  could  rest  his 
head. 

The  assets  forth  coming  left  but  little 
hope  of  a  dividend,  as  the  estate  at 
Shenfield  was  mortgaged  among  his 
own  clients  for  double  its  value.  Mr. 
!N alder,  as  he  promised,  had  disposed 
of  my  money,  and  possibly  to  the  best 
advants^e,  for  I  never  again  pqt  ray- 
self  in  the  way  of  being  deceived. 

His  hypocrisy  had  been  carried  to  a 
greater  length  than  I  ever  heard  of  in 
any  other  instance.  One  of  his  clients 
complained  that  he  had  been  worried 
to  sell  a  capital  estate,  at^  a  price  in- 
finitely below  its  value,  even  although 
he  was  not  in  want  of  money ;  half  the 
amount  was  pretended  to  be  secured 
on  the  Shenfield  estate,  and  the  other 
half  was  totally  gone.     So  well  had 
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h«  tfftfried  on  tBe  deception  that  I  Wto 
told  by  his  brother-in-lliw  that  about  II 
AlObth  b€fore  hid  death,  Mt.  Naldtf 
bad  Oallfed  upon  him,  and  Obteifffed 
that  he  had  now  settled  his  afiairs,  and 
had  made  his  mind  easy  by  the  distri^ 
bntion  of  his  property  among  hia  chit 
diett,  He  was  in  want,  he  ftaid,  of 
eight  hundred  ponnds  for  a  short  tioM 
fbf  a  specific  purpose,  but  Was  loth  to 
tell  out  in  the  present  low  state  of  the 
fUtids,  particularly  as  it  would  dij^rb 
his  ajhMbgements.  The  eight  Hundred 
pounds  Were  lent,  and  thus  his  own 
fkttiily  was  made  a  dupe  of  his  ras- 
tality« 

A  smooth  easy  tongue  is  naturally 
guarded  against,  but  who  would  sus- 
pect deceit  to  lie  beneath  the  exterior 
df  a  bear.  Brutality  disarms  suspi* 
eion,  and  harshness  of  manners,  how- 
fever,  it  may  disgust  on  personal  inter* 
Course,  certainly  promotes  confidence 
in  a  legal  adviser.    Wher!^  there  is  no 
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apparent  wi^h  to  please,  no  one  urill 
suspect  an  intention  to  deceive. 

I  was  now  almost  in  a  similar  sitiia-^ 
tion  with  that  of  Jaffier,  and  could 
thank  Heaven  that  I  had  not  a  ducat 
in  the  world.  I  was  vvholly  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  superintending  a  per-» 
sonal  estate,  and  as  to  my  landed  pro^ 
perty^  it  was  only  for  my  life.  Like 
the  Duke  of  Grimsby,  as  I  had  not 
the  disposal  of  any  part  at  my  death, 
I  reckoned  it  as  nothing. 

As  I  could  sell  no  part  of  my  estates, 
and  as  I  had  no  intention  of  making 
Imy  purchases,  a  lawyer  was  a  useless 
incumberance.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
reasons,  some  one  has  observed,  why 
a  lawyer  should  not  be  trusted,  and  I 
have  always,  at  least  since  my  tran* 
tactions  with  Mr.  Nalder,  considered 
them  to  be  founded  on  j.ustice,  and  of 
an  unanswerable  nature :  the  first  is 
**  when  you  do  not  know  him,"  the 
Second,   "  when  you  do.''      My  com* 
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munications,  with  the  exception  of 
'^  Charley"  at  the  spuuging  house,  had 
been  confined  to  Mr.  Bearblock  aod 
Mr.  Nalder ;  the  former  I  am  satisfied 
had  cheated  me  in  my  infancy,  and  the 
latter  I  was  no  less  certain  had  preyed 
upon  my  maturity*.  But  of  the  two  I 
would  give  Mr.  Bearblock  the  prefer- 
ence, as  having  the  least  hyprocrisy. 

I  enquired  the  fate  of  my  chancery 
suit  against  my  late  trustee,  and  was 
given  to  understand,  that  in  about 
three  years,  if  all  due  diligence  was 
used,  the  cause  might  come  to  a  hear- 
ing. I  desired  to  see  the  opinions  of 
the  counsel  that  had  been  called  in, 
but  they  seemed  as  applicable  to  every 
other  case  as  to  mine,  and  were  so  cau- 
tiously worded  as  to  baffle  all  attempts 
at  extracting  a  meaning  from  them.  I 
required  a  candid  judgment  from  Mr. 
Nalder's  successors,  but  could  gain 
nothing  more  than  that  the  operations 
of  the  law  were  so  uncertain,  that  it 
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would  be  imprudent  to  decide  upon 
the  probabilities  of  an  event.  They 
hoped  I  should  succeed,  and  I  might 
depend  upon  it  that  nothing  on  their 
parts  should  be  wanting.  As  I  had 
neither  faith  nor  hope  in  the  business, 
I  determined  at  once  to  bring  it  to  a 
close,  and  with  that  view  went  direct- 
ly to  Mr.  Bearblock  to  propose  that  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  should  instantly 
take  place  between  us.  Mr.  Bearblock 
talked  in  a  high  style  of  his  honesty 
and  intregrity,  but  [  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  in  the  present  chancery  suit,  and 
again  urged  my  offers  of  peace.  Bear- 
block attached  a  trifling  preliminary, 
being  nothing  more  than  that  I  should 
pay  all  costs  and  charges  whatsoever, 
and  compliment  him  with  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds  for  his  trouble, 
and  the  like  sum  as  a  compensation 
for  the  attack  upon  his  character. 
This  was   too   much  for  me,  and  I 
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Opened  upon  him  a  Volley  of  iibnd^, 
fiaying  amodg  othei*  tbittgn  that  I  hiid 
positive  proofs  of  his  pteulatioii^  And 
iis  he  was  so  nice  about  his  <^hat^(*tef, 
1  would  spend  the  last  tlhilliog:  ib 
exposing  him  to  the  WoHd,  and  Ob- 
liging hiM  to  refund  hts  ill-gottmi 
gains.  Th6  lawyer's  petturbations 
prored  that  toy  ehargt^  against  biiD« 
aUfiough  made  at  random  was  well 
ifbunded.  We  gradually  receded,  J 
from  my  passion,  and  he  from  his  de- 
mands, so  that  by  the  time  I  had  got 
tolerably  cOOl,  Mr.  Bearbloek  agreed 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  papers 
On  both  sides  upon  a  mutual  release. 

This  was  done,  1  then  collected  all 
my  title  deeds,  together  with  my  other 
papers^  of  consequence,  and  deposited 
them  in  an  iron  chest,  which  I  sent  for 
security  to  my  bankers.  If  I  exceed- 
ed my  income  one  year  I  knew  that  I 
must  retrench  the  next.  I  had  no  idea 
of  saving,  for  I  had  no  one  on  whom 
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my  saving  could  devolve.  If  I  lived 
withia  my  means  1  determined  that 
the  surplus  should  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  my  different  places  of 
residence.  The  old  steward  of  the 
Erpingham  estate  I  continued  in  his 
situation.  Time  had  proved  him  to  be 
trust-worthy.  I  added  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bingwood  property  to  his 
other  employment,  thus  leaving  to  my- 
self nothing  but  the  trouble  of  receiv- 
ing the  moneyy  and  of  examining  the 
accounts  whenever  I  thought  propeir 
so  to  do. 
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BY  degrees  the  remembrance  of 
Lydia  had  almost  ceased  to  agitate 
tne,  but  my  heart  was  still  proof 
against  an  attachment  of  a  similar 
description.  The  mind,  however,  must 
feed  upon  something  and  upon  the 
retiring  of  one  passion  must  yield  it- 
self to  another.  For  several  years  my 
attention  was  directed  to  the  pursuit 
of  trifles.  1  had  no  inclination  for 
shew  and  splendour;  but  as  I  had 
money  that  1  knew  not  how  to  employ, 
I   furnished  my  houses  both  in  town 
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and  country  in  a  most  costly  nianner, 
and  thought  myself  richly  repaid  for 
the  enormous  expence,  by  the  enco- 
miums which  were  bestowed  upon 
them.  1  had  no  taste  for  reading,  but 
my  libraries  might  vie  with  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
actual  value  of  the  books,  at  least  in 
the  cost  of  the  binding.  The  splendid 
coverings  which  I  had  bestowed  on 
the  meanest  works  would  have  render- 
ed them  an  ornament  either  to  the  Bod- 
leian or  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
contents^  as  I  never  read  them,  were  of 
little  importance,  and  it  is  a  chance  that 
the  imposition  would  have  been  ever 
detected,  if  my  bookseller,  like  his  bro- 
ther in  the  trade  who  supplied  one 
of  Catherine  of  Russia's  illiterate  fa- 
vourites, had  charged  me  for  cheese- 
mongers rubbish,  superbly  bound  and 
lettered  with  the  names  of  celebrated 
authors,  the  same  price  as  if  it   had 
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been  in  reality  the  works  they  profess- 
ed to  be. 

But  nothing  was  made  to  last  for 
ever.  My  houses  were  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  most  tasteful  designs,  and 
what  was  a  greater  rarity,  erery  thing 
was  actually  paid  for.  The  sums  which 
I  had  yearly  bestowed  on  the  Cantons 
and  other  black  letter  publications,  on 
ancient  manuscripts  which  no  one 
could  decipher,  and  other  works  of 
literary  rarity^  were  more  thao  sufl- 
cient  to  answer  the  lessened  dennnd. 
I  bad  exhausted  all  the  book  colleetcirs 
in  the  kingdom,  and  began  to  despair 
pf  swelling  out  my  catalogue  of  use- 
less  lumber  to  any  great  extent*  I 
had  no  other  criterion  to  judge  of  the 
Talue  of  a  book  than  the  price  it  cost 
me,  and  the  same  article  for  which  I 
would  have  refused  to  have  given  a 
shilling,  I  have  purchased  for  fifty 
pounds.  An  instance  of  this  kind,  by 
the  bye,  rather  put  me  out  of  conceit 
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with  my  literary  pursuits.    One  day 
in  my  travels  in  search  of  rare  works^ 
I  stopped  at  a  small  stall,  and  obt^erved 
a  small   book,  in    old   English  cha- 
racter,  which  I  never  had  patience  to 
read  much  less  to  understand,  I  look« 
ed  at  the  covers  with  the  utmost  eager^ 
nessy  and  was  convinced  it  was  a  work 
of  real  value  until  the  bookseller,  see<« 
ing  my  eagerness,  asked  me  eighteeo 
pence.  It  was  now  of  no  worth  ;  I  laid 
it  down,  and  went  away,    I  had  no 
i^ooner  got  home  than  one  of  the  black 
letter  tribe  from  whom  I  had  mada 
frequent  purchases  offered  me  an  in** 
valuable  treasure  for  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.    It  was,  he  said, 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  the  game  of 
chess,  and  the  first  book  which  Caxr 
ton  could  be  proved  to  have  printed 
in  the  English  language.    It^  was,  be 
allowed,   deficient  in   the  title  page, 
and  in  the  last  two  or  three  leaves,  but 
was  otherwise  complete.      It  struck 
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me  that  I  had  seen  the  book  before, 
but  I  could  not  recollect  where  ;  how- 
ever,  I  did  not  in  the  least  question 
the  veracity  of  the  seller.  As  it  was 
not  sold  by  public  auction  I  thought 
I  might  as  well  try  to- obtain  an  abate- 
ment, and  according  offered  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  on  the  assurance 
that  Sir  Solomon  Muddlethick  had 
insisted  upon  the  refusal  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds,  I  cheerfully  paid 
the  extended  sum,  and  received  the 
treasure  in  exchange  for  my  draft.  The 
seller  whom  I  knew  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Mr.  Cobweb  was  met  as  he 
withdrew  from  the  library,  by  a  bro- 
ther antiquarian  to  whom  with  great 
glee  I  showed  my  new  purchase.  My 
friend  looked  at  it  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  smile,  which  I  attributed  to  sa- 
tisfaction, but  without  any  circumlocu- 
tion he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Cob- 
web buy  the  indentical  book  that 
morning   at   a   stall  in  Piccadilly  for 
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twopence,  and  that  it  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  old  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  from  the  condition  of  the 
leaves  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
appeared  to  have  been^  recently  muti- 
lated. 

•  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  I  was 
proof  against  similar  temptations,  but 
as  my  money  accumulated  fistev  than 
I  could  spend  it^  I  began  to  be  listless 
and  unhappy.  It  was  of  no  use  to  re- 
furnish my  houses,  and  I  did  not  see 
that  any  thing  was  left  for  me,  but  to 
rebuild  them.  Erpingham  castle,  no- 
ble as  it  was,  could  not  boast  of  Gre- 
cian elegance.  It  was  of  a  mixture, 
as  I  was  told,  of  the  Gothic,  Saracenic, 
and  half  a  score  other  styles,  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten.  The  effect 
was,  indeed,  grand  to  a  degree,  but  it 
was  not  Grecian,  and  Grecian  I  re- 
fiolved  it  should  be. 

I  sent  for  a  celebrated  architect,  but 
all  his  ideas  were  gothic.      He  was 
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90  completely  absorbed  with  pointed 
arcbesy  as  almost  to  deny  the  exist* 
euce  of  the  graceful  curve.  My  bouse 
was  gothic  enough  already.  1  had  set 
myself  up  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  could 
not  therefore  admit  the  propriety  of 
any  opinion  that  did  not  exactly  co- 
incide with  my  own.  With  BUfh 
iher  architect  I  was  more  fortunate; 
Mr.  Portico  had  a  classic  taste  in 
every  respect,  but  he  was  a  man 
of  such  instability  of  disposition  tiiat 
90  dependence  whatever  could  be 
placed  on  him.  He  had  comnMiiced 
the  building  of  numberless  houses, 
but  bad  ne\er  been  known  to  finish 
one.  His  genius  and  abilities  were, 
however,  undoubted,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  designs  had  elevated  him 
to  the  foremost  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
engage  Mr,  Portico  to  accompany  me 
to  Erpingham  for  the  purpose  of  view- 
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iog  the  scitp  of  the  intendedqiaiisioD,  praf 
patatory  U>  his  enteriiig  upon  the  4o» 
flpgpi^  and  my  patience  being  ahno# 
axhaimted,  £E>r  I  Sf^^od  my  money  mv 
QiifDiiiate  at  a  rate  which  made  me  wip 
0ai7,  I  WBB  detennined  to  .take  fovtm^ 
aion  of  Mr.  Portico  by  farce.  WiHi 
this  view  I  dro?e  to  biB  bomie  in  ni|r 
traveUing  equipage,  and  reqnested  ihe 
favour  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Portico  for 
a  moment  before  1  left  town.  1 4eclinr 
ed  al^phtiog  beiog  in  a  hunty***Mr. 
Portico  entei^d  the  carriage^  btmng^  aa 
be  stated,  left  the  Marquis  qf  l^ro  m 
wailing  for  him.  1  ga^re  the  ttoble 
Marquis  an  opporUuiity  af  wattiDglua 
0mn  tisie,  for  on  the  jignalagiMdiopon 
the  door  of  the  carnage  mn  cdosed, 
aad  the  horses  were  on  die  ^1  gaUop 
towards  Erpiogbam.  Mr.  fVntico  re- 
fmottstrated,  he  pntyed^  he  fvoBMsed-^ 
tf  I  would  only  netnro  for  a  quarter  a£ 
nn  hour,  he  wosld  attend  me.  He  had 
Aoiutt,  no  linen,  nol  efEen  ajpenoH  no^ 
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Bcrap  of  paper.  All  this,  I  told  him, 
might  be  procured  on  the  road.  Mr« 
Portico  seeing  that  I  was  resolved, 
urithdrew  his  objections,  and  gave  way 
to  ietn  unusual  flow  of  spirits.  By  the 
time  we  reached  Erpingham  Mr.  Por- 
tico had  forgotten  the  Marquis,  and 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  return. 

After  Mr.  Portico  had  viewed  the 
house  and  grounds  he  gave  me  his  opi- 
nion in  a  very  few  words,  and  those 
by  the  bye,  not  of  the  most  palatable 
description.  He  coolly  said^  that  the 
man  must  be  a  fool  who  would  pull 
down  such  a  noble  place  to  make  room 
for  a  gewgaw,  which  no  management 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  could  adapt 
to  our  unkind  and  uncertain  climate. 
(  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  willingly 
parted  with  Mr.  Portico.  I  made  him 
a  handsome  compliment  for  his  time 
and  trouble,  and  took  leave  of  him  with 
(evident  marks  of  dissatisfaction.  But 
Mr.  Portico  was  a  man  of  too  much 
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consequence  to  feel-any  thing  disc6m- 
pose  him.  He  returned,  directly  to 
town^  and,  I  understood  exposed  me  as 
a:  laughing  stock  in  all  directions.  I 
afterwards  understood  thaf  lyf  r.  Portico 
bad  been  lately  seized  with  the  gothic  fe- 
veri  ^UQid  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  had 
set  about  to  extol  deformity. as  taste, 
and  to  decry  beauty  and  proportion  as 
antiquated  notions,  beneath  the  genius 
of  the  present  wise  generation. 

I  was  thoroughly  vexed  at  my  dis- 
appointment, as  the  rebuilding  of  my^ 
house  would .  have  amused  me  for  seve- 
ral years,  and- 1  should  then  have  it  to 
furnish  and  fit  up.  I  gave  up  all  hopes 
'oTit)  though  with  great  reluctance,  from 
t)ie  conviction  that  every  architect  in 
the  kingdom,  at  least  every  one  of  suf- 
ficent  celebrity  to  answer  my  purpose, 
had  been  equally  gothic  bitten  with  the 
two  great  men  whom  I  consulted. 
.;  But  it  is  truly  fortunate  that  good  and 
eyil  are  so  chequered  in  the  world  as 
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to  irasMe  t^etf  one  trf  edmnion  mtte»«^ 
tkin  tb  twii  f>oai  the  latter  to  dve  feg^ 
men  NtttuniiiMs  My,  that  the  bmie 
akid  (he  antidote  are  every  urb^fre  in* 
sqvarable.  Thie  nodt  veneniitras  i^ 
tilte  ttonge  id  ^stricts  whi«h  9tS6rA  'a 
dure  for  die  weutids  they  inftkt,  ^anid  in 
likte  tmasner  Ckerfs  is  sMrcdy  nn  evit, 
\mt  ^bt,  if  (carefully  ex«imiied,  is  nM 
aMeiided  "^ith  a  <A)rre8ponding  ^od. 
Now  altboi^h  my  hovse  had  oothki^ 
poisonous  abbot  it,  I  viewed  it  as  if  it 
h«id,  and  in  all  probaJbiKty  should  h^B 
left  it  wtth  disgfist,  and  perhaps  with  H 
farewell  for  ever,  had  I  not  iuckfiy 
thought  that  if  I  could  get  nobody  to 
impTbve  the  house,  I  could  at  least 
expend  my  spare  cash  in  the  a^lteratioiis 
of  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Nepton,  the  great  landscape 
gardener,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
beautifying  the  park  of  my  neighbour, 
Lord  Viscount  SmiffletOA.  It  was  on  a 
dead  fiat^  and  without  a  is^le  interest* 


iog  fy9JtKrt%  but.  Mr.  NepAm  iQfia9t«4 
npi^iiilp  gTfMit  capabiliilA^,  mA  as^eiit^ 
^H  m  latMs  than  mu  ye/tn,  i£  h^  laefie 
not.  cuf tailed  in  theexyeoce,  b«  Wf^ld 
make  it  the  baiuifioniest  thing  in  the 
luQgdom*  A  great  d^al  had  h^m  ^* 
ready  doae.  Thfire  ims  9«i  ^  ^p^ 
of  water  oaartbe  plaq0  hut  ifhl^t  Was 

procwed  from  w^  of  wti^^wdimwry 
daptb*.  But  thi«  was  m^  dii^qo^rflg4^ 
ment  to  tbo  impr<>?or«  A  iQ«tguiiemt 
lake  wa&  exeavatad^  aad  a  mountain 
larwiod  by  iim  side  mpon  an  tk»/retwl 
lurmciple.  Tho  offoot  ivaa  inafk»W- 
Lord  Soufflieto0^  vvm  delighted.  £tei^ 
waa  hill,  dalo^  and  a  pfoM  for  ^^W 
i^Rw^ted  itt  oae  op^rs^iink  It  ^48  thte 
talk  oC  the  wholo  cowtry *  Svery  h«dy 
went  to  i»(^  it,  ^nd  e^^fy  h«4y  <?«wwb 
away  wondering  bow  wy  l^^d  S^^Wfh 
Ion  waa  to  mako  wator  «nQ«gh  ta  ^ 
hia  lake. 

which  it  is  not  in  ^  pawcr  t^g/swut 
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to  surmonnt  lu'  due  time  SAuffleton 
Park  could  boast  of  a  'fine  piece  of 
water,  and  what  was  still  more  extras 
ordinary,  of  the  only  volcano  in  the 
British  empire.  Lord  Snuffleton  em- 
braced the  improver  with  rapture,  as 
•they  viewed  the  effect  from  an  attic 
wibdow.  This  you  see,  my  lord  is 
harmony,  this  is  what  1  call  following 
nature ;  nothing  is  lost ;  one  ornament 
naturaiUy  springs  out  of  another. 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  .  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  Nepton,  and  fully  -  joined 
in  Lord  Snuffleton's  praise  of  the  tran- 
scendant  abilities  which  had  contrived 
to  give  such  beautiful  features  to  what 
before  was  little  better  than  a  dreary 
waste.  The  volcano  and  the  lake  were 
inseparable  corapanionji.  Had  they  been 
married  by  banns  the  union  could  not 
have  been  more  complete.  >  The  fact 
was  that  Mr.  Nepton  had  erected  his 
mpuntain  upon  a'  strong  biniding  and 
had  made*a  winding  funnel  to^the  top. 
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Some  well  diggers  of  discretion  who 
had  been  sworn  to  secresy,  dqg  a  w^| 
of  large  dimensions,  and  a  steam  engine 
of  considerable  power  was  secretljp 
erected  which  supplied  the  lake  with 
water  and  the  volcano  with  smojce.  ,  ♦ 
A  long  conversation  which  I  ha4 
with  Mr.  NeptoB  at  Lord  Snuffleton'q 
determined  me  to  call  in  his  assistance 
in  the  embellishment  of  Erpingham 
Park,  which  as  it  abounded  with  na- 
tural beauties  of  every  description 
would  afford  ample  scope  for  the  geniuii 
of  the  improver.  M  r.  Nepton  indulged 
me  with  a  detail  of  some  of  his  plans 
for  further  beautifying  Snuffleton  Park. 
The  new  mountain  was  to  be  raised 
considerably  higher  and  to  be  divided 
into  three  regions,  to  convey  the  ide^ 
of  Mount  MtnsL.    The  lower  part  was 

« 

to  be  planted  with  such  shrubs  an4 
trees,  the  produce  of  a  warm  c^imate^ 
as  would  thrive  in  iingland ;.  ^the  s^cpp^ 
or  middle  part,  was  to  be  decorated 
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wMi  ^kefinie  tribe;  whOe  he  projMieJI 
Ifr  ce^cr  the  ii|^r  part  either  with 
ehaUi  or  with  seme  material  or  oAar 
that  would  retain  whitewash,  in  wdtt 
tfittf  it  mght  have  the  appearance  al 
perpeteal  snow^  which  he  was  of 
apinian  might  be  preserved'  of  a  decent 
eotoiir  by  being  whitewashed  once  a 

BlOflvt* 

I  aiqiivred  where  he  would  procnrd 
the  materidis  for  raising  his  mountain^ 
He-smiled  and  observed  that  I  could 
have  seen  butJitde  of  his  wond^iul 
improTements,  or  I  should  have  eoaei^ 
dered  such  a  question  unnecessary* 
It  was  only,  he  said,  for  him  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  a  thing,  and  its  accon?- 
pHshment  followed  as  a  matter  c^ 
course. 

**  But  not  to  keep  your  lordship  in  the 
dtttk ;  on  the  spot  where  we  at  present 
stand  I  intend  to  excavate  a  complete 
PenrdaiK  vaRey  lo  a  very  considerable 
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dqplb,  9mA  to  wind  it  in  rach  «  w«5 
that  it  may  seem  to  extend  to  eternity/ 

**  B«t  the  #ater  wiU  be  alwayv  at 
ihe  bottom,  as  there  can  be  po  ¥6iit  far 
it?'' 

''  Certainly,  my  Lord,  I  mem  to 
have  a  standing  ri?utetp  whid)  whw  it 
fets  above  a  certain  Wi^t  Mrill  dia- 
chaise  itself  into  the  wel),  and  ineraase 
tiie  supply  for  the  lake." 

'^  Wonderful  r 

^*  Then,  my  Lord,  I  propose  to  ba?e 
a  Peruvian  bridge  of  ropes,  that  ev?ry 
body  will  be  afraid  of  pas^ng/' 

^^  But  do  you  not  think  it  likely, 
that  your  mountain  being  artificial  will 
eichibit  a  natural  curiosity,  and  treat 
Lord  Snuffleton  at  ^ome  future  time 
writh  an  avalanche?'^ 

**  Oh,  noi  my  Lord,  my  udountains 
are  not  made  in  the  common)  way. 
Where  I  am  called  in,  my  woi^  shall 
have  bid  defiance  to  such  things  m 
them.    Natore  is  very  well  in  her  way 
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but  we  can   manage    miatters    maeh 
better.*" 

'  Without  hesitation  I  engaged  Mr. 
Nepton  to  commence  operations  at 
Erpiugham.  He  turned  up  his  nose 
when  I  told  him  that  the  park  had 
been  much  admired  for  its  picturesque 
scenery.  I  pointed  out  to  him  par- 
ticularly a  view  from  the  window  of  the 
principal  drawing  room.  He  said  it 
was  too  much ;  the  eye  was  distracted 
with  too  great  variety.  Ther6  ^as 
wood  and  water,  a  cultivated  valley 
bounded  by  blue  mountains,  whose 
summits  touched  the  clouds.  Such  a 
view  ought  never  to  be  seen  from  a 
mansion.  It  was  very  well  in  the 
course  of  a  walk,  but  was  by  no  means 
in^unison  with  the  house  and  grounds. 
It  was  so  far  fortunate  that  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  there  was  an  eminence,  which  if 
removed,  would  effectually  exclude  the 
hated  objects.      After  calling  in   Mr. 
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Nepton  I  could  not,  of  course  dispute 
bis  taste.  Giving  him  therefore  the 
requisite  authorities  I  set  off  for  Lon- 
don, intending  not  to  return  to  £rp- 
ingham  until  all  the  imprpyements 
were  completed,  that  they  might  burst 
at  once  upon  my  astonished  sight  X 
cannot  say  that  I  much  relished  the 
idea  of  blocking  out  what  I  had  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  leading  fea^ 
ture  about  the  place,  but  I  nevertheless 
submitted,  as  the  only  consequence  was, 
that  if  I  did  not  like  the  park  as  he 
should  think  proper  to  form  it,  I  could 
with  no  greater  portion  of  difficulty, 
bring  every  thing  back  into  its  former 
state.  The  operations  therefore  sug- 
gested a  two-fold  advantage,  for  it  would 
not  only  cost  me  a  very  considerable  sum 
in  the  first  alteration,  but  it  also  held 
out  the  prospect  of  employing  as  much 
more  in  undoing  what  had  been  done. 
On  my  return  to  London  I  cast  my 
eyes  back  upon  the  park  from  the  same 
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Spot  from  whence  I  had  at  first  viewed 
it,  and  proudly  fancied  that  when  I 
a^in  saw  it,  it  would  be  well  worth 
the  journey.  My  instroctioDs  to  Mr 
Nepton  were  on  no  account  to  spare 
expence  in  rendering  Erpingham  the 
most  perfect  residence  in  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Nepton  promised  «aostiiBii(hfnny 
to  stick  to  the  letter  of  my  instructions, 
and  assured  roe  that  I  should  have  no 
occasion  to  reproach  him  with  any 
pimping  schemes.  There  was  glorious 
room,  he  said,  to  move  about  in,  and  he 
never  should  knowbowtobe  sufficiently 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  1  had  thus 
afforded  him  for  the  expansion  of  his 
geniu9,  which,  he  said,  had  been  gene- 
rally confined  by  the  dreadful  want  of 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 
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AS  I  could  not  imagine  that  my  im^ 
provements  at  Erpingham  would  ab» 
sorb  that  part  of  my  income  which  I 
could  not  consume  in  the  regular  way, 
I  had  to  strike  out  a  fresh  pursuit,  in 
order  to  relieve  myself  from  this  pecu- 
liar species  of  embarrassment.  Thus 
circumstanced/  necessity  urged  me  to 
become  a  connoisseur  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  My  walls  became  crouded 
with  pictures,  which,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  I  estimated  in  proportion  to 
the  price  they  cost  me ;  and  every  corAier 
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of  my  rooms  was  crouded  with  antique 
vases  and  mutilated  statues. 

That  I  often  became  the  prey  of  the 
jackals  who  hover  about  and  provide 
food  for  all  those  unhappy  beings  to 
whom  *'  some  demon  whispered  Visto 
have  a  taste,"  is  no  matter  of  wonder. 
Like  most  other  men  of  tasle^  I  had  no 
judgment,  and  was  obliged  to  depend 
on  that  of  others.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, I  was  caution  itself,  but  it  did 
not  prevent  my  being  imposed  upon.  I 
once  bought  an  undoubted  Guido  for 
fourteen  hundred  guineas.  It  was  al- 
lowed by  every  one  to  be  a  decided 
original.  To  secure  my  bargain,  and 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  cheat,  I 
wrote  my  name  on  the  back  of  the  can- 
vass. The  picture  was  hung  up  in  a 
prominent  situation,  and  was  univer- 
sally admired,  until  Sir  James  Daub, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  a  ten 
years  residence  at  Rome,  pronounced, 
in  a  dictatorial  manner,  that  my  cele- 
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brated  Guido  was  ouly  a  copy,  and 
that  noae  of  the  best.  We  came  to 
high  words  upon  the  subject,  and  had 
not  my  character  as  a  man  of  courage 
been  fully  established  by  the  two  duels 
I  had  already  fought,  I  should  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  have  called  Sir  James 
to  account  for  the  slighting  things  he 
Jjipught  proper  to  assert,  in  opposition 
to  the  received  opinion  of  all  the  con- 
noisseurs in  the  metropolis. 

I .  parted  from  Sir  James  with  the 
most  sovereign  contempt  for  his  abili- 
ties^ and  expressed  my  surprize  to  the 
person  that  happened  to  come  next 
within  hearing,  that  a  law  was  not 
passed  to  keep  boobies  at  home,  in- 
stead of  permitting  them  to  expose 
themselves  abroad,  and  thus  bring  a 
disgrace  upon  their  countrymen.  The 
person  whom  I  addressed  happened  to 
have  been  present  at  the  time  the  pur- 
chase was  made,  and  h^d  strenuously 
urged  its  claim  to  originality.   But  his 
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tone  was  now  changed ;  tmd,  m  de- 
fiance of  his  former  assertrona^  he  pro- 
ieaaed,  on  a  further  exanimatioti,  not 
only  to  ajs^ree  in  opinion  with  Sir  Jamet 
Dauli,  89  to  its  beingan  indiffisrentcofiy, 
btitaUo  to  question  whether  it  was  really 
the  picture  I  had  bonght.  It  was  re- 
moTed  from  its  place,  and  I  was  fully 
convinced  that  my  ha nd» writing  was 
on  the  back.  When  I  looked  again  at 
the  parts  which  were  pointed  out  to 
m€  as  striking  defects,  I  was  shocked 
at  my  want  of  penetration,  and  yet 
could  not  believe  that  the  respectable 
personages  who  agreed  in  their  judg- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  sale,  wonld  be 
wilful  sharers  in  the  practice  of  a  de* 
ception. 

The  mystery,  however,  was  soon 
cleared  up.  The  individual  pictm^  I 
had  purchased,  was  again  offered  for 
sale.  It  was  recognized  by  several 
persons,  who  called  themselves  ray 
fViends,   by  some  peculiar  marks  in 


tlie  principal  figure,  ntffaich  had  been 
made  by  tbe  band  of  time.  By  their 
advice,  I  claimed  the  picture,  but  was 
referred  to  my  hand-writing  on  the 
canvas  oi  that  of  which  I  was  then  in 
possession.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
must  have  submitted  to  be  branded 
with  folly;  and  that  those  who  had 
cheated  me  would  have  quiietly  enjoyed 
the  spoil,  had  not  a  porter  offered,  for 
the  sum  of  ten  guineas,  to  betray  the 
secret  I  readily  gave  it,  and  was 
informed,  that  there  were  two  pictures 
in  the  same  frame,  the  original  in  front, 
and  the  copy  on  which  I  had  written 
my  name  in  tbe  back. 

To  prevent  an  action,  which,  not* 
withstanding  my  abhorrence  to  law,  I 
was  determined  to  bring,  I  was  offered 
one  thousand  guineas  back  again.  This 
I  peremptorily  refused,  and  insisted 
on  the  original,  or  the  return  of  the 
whole  money.  The  parties  chose  the 
former,  and  I  triumphantly  displaced 
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the  copy,  to  make  room  for  its  master. 
The  sellers  stated  their  case  as  pecu- 
liarly hard,  having  already  paid  the 
porter,  who  divulged  the  secret,  no 
less,  at  different  times,  than  seventy 
pounds,  to  secure  his  secrecy,  and  yet 
the  rascal  had  at  last  sold  them  for 
ten  guineas.  I  gave  them  a  long  lee* 
ture  upon  honesty,  with  more  than 
my  usual  eloquence.  Whether  or  not 
it  had  the  effect  I  intended,  is  more 
than  I  can  say,  as  the  transaction 
sickened  me  of  dealing  in  antiquity. 
For  I  suspected,  that  with  half  my 
onginals,  for  which  I  had  given  im- 
mense sums,  I  might  have  been  played 
the  same  trick. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  similar  occur- 
rence, I  resolved  to  transfer  my  pa- 
tronage from  the  dead  to  the  living; 
and  patriotically  to  bestow  ail  possible 
encouragement  upon  the  talents  of  my 
native  country,  I  know  not,  however, 
how  it  happened^  but  in  lieu  of  attend- 
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ing  td  ttiy  own  eountrymeD,  I  was  im- 
perceptibly led  towards  foreigners  who 
were  settled  in  England.  I  bought 
seTeral  pictures,  at  an  extravagant  rate, 
of' a  Crerman  artist,  whom  I  invited 
frequently  to  my  house,  and  strongly 
recommended  to  all  my  acquaintance. 
But  on  my  declining  to  pay  five  hun- 
dred guineas  for  a  miserable  daub,  I 
found  myself,  within  a  week,  carica- 
« tnred  in  every  print  shop,  under  the 
form  of  a  hog,  which  was  designated 
the  British  Mecaenas.  On  another  oo- 
casion^  an  Italian  artist,  to  whom  I 
had  given  two  thousand  guineas  for  a 
painting,  which  had  bedn  exhibited 
and  cried  up  as  a  most  masterly  pro- 
duction, sent  it  me  home  rolled  round 
a  piece  of  wood. .  I  was  a  good  deal 
exasperated,  but  contrived  to  keep  my 
temper  for  a  short  time,  contenting 
myself  with  civilly  sending  for  the 
frame..  The  rascal  had  the  impudence 
to  send  me  back  word,  that  I   had 
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bought  die  picture,  aud  not  the  fi^ine, 
which  wag  worth  tea  times  tiioaii»ouot 
of  the  former. 

This  was  too  much ;  ia  my  rage  J 
set  off  to  the  painter^  taking  ia  my 
hand  a  cudgel  of  do  meao  fiibe,  with 
which,  the  momeut  he  came  within  aiy 
feach,  1  broke  hig  head  and  the  peace 
at  the  same  instant  After  taking  ample 
"vengeance  on  every  part  of  hia  carcase^ 
1  advised  him  to  be  more  cautious  for 
the  future.  The  same  evening  I  was 
conducted  to  Bow  Street,  and  held  to 
bail  for  the  assault.  My  gjentleman 
was  desirous  of  compromising  the  busi- 
ness ;  but  I  gloried  too  much  in  the 
act  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  exposing 
him  on  a  public  trial. 

In  return,  as  he  seemed  fond  of  law, 
I  brought  an  action  to  recover  the  frame 
of  the  picture,  insisting  that  I  had 
bought  the  whole  as  it  then  hung.  Both 
actions  were  tried.  In  the  first  I  was 
cast,  with  a  farthing  damages ;  and  in 


the  latter  I  obtained  a  verdict  in  my 
ikmor,  Ibe  jury  bavitig  tboagbt  proper, 
contrary  to  the  judge's  opinion,  to  con- 
sider that  the  fhtme  in  all  cases  formed 
a  part  4>f  th^  picture. 

I'  %iad  here  the  satisfaction  of  having 
atnple  vengeance.  The  country  her 
citttie  too  hot  to  hold  the  painter,  and  t 
onderstand  that  be  subsequently  felt 
the  weight  of  a  cudgel  in  return  for  his 
IMOlence,  more  than  once. 

These  circumstances,  however,  wholly 
estramged  me  from  all  further  pur* 
cfafases  of  paintings.  My  walls  lost 
nothing  by  tiie  change  of  my  opinions 
fin*  they  were  ahready  so  crowded,  that 
to  have  hung  up  another  picture  of 
great  price,  I  must  in  all  probability 
have  displaced  one  of  the  same  value. 

Sculpture  was  still  left  me,  for  I  had 
Oiade  it  hitherto  a  minor  consideration, 
and  when  I  devcyted  my  attention  at* 
most  exclusively  to  it,  there  was  but 
tittle  scope  for  expenditure*     I  once 
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eotertained  the  design  df  applying  t# 
the  Turkish  governmentt  for  permis- 
sion to  remove  entirely  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  with  the  intention  of  again 
erecting  it  in  some  prominent  part  of 
the  metropolis,  at  my;'Own  expence. 
Bnt  this  idea  I  sd)andoned  partly  from 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
and  partly  because  1  learnt  that  a  no- 
bleman had  forestalled  me,  and  had 
pillaged  it  of  some  of  its  most  valuable 
ornaments. 

On  my  collection  of  antique  sculpture, 
however,  1  attached  a  peculiar,  impor- 
tance. I  was  in  the  possession  of  souie  un- 
doubted works  of  Phidias  and  Praxitiles, 
but  as  my  historical  knowledge  was  not 
of  a  very  extensive  nature,  I  was  fre- 
quently the  dnpe  of  assertions,  which 
carried  the  grossest  falsehoods  upon  the 
face  of  them.  I  purchased  three  busts 
as  undoubted  originals,  which  I  was 
told  had  been  presented  by  the  Persian 
Philosopher  Zoroaster  to  IMartin  Lu- 
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tfaer  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem  and 
r^ard. 

Ad  infringement  upon  the  laws  of 
chronology  in  such  matters  is  of  little  or 
no  consequence.  I  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  my  treasures,  and  firmly 
convinced  that  they  were  in  reality 
what  they  professed  to  be.  As  I  have 
said  that  the  laws  of  chronology  in 
auch  cases  need  not  be  strictly  regard- 
ed,  I  may  as  well  anticipate  my  story 
as  far  as  regards  these  precious  in- 
stances of  the  philosopher's  esteem. 
Being  in  want  of  ready  cash  1  some  years 
afterwards  sold  my  whole  collection  of 
antiquities  to  an  eminent  virtuoso  in 
the  lump;  it  is  not,  therefore,  in  my 
power  to  say  at  what  these  precious 
relics  were  specifically  rated.  But  I 
subsequently  understood  that  the  col- 
lection had  been  dispersed  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  person  to  whom  I  had 
sold  it 

As  I  was  in  the  habit,  of  putting  a 


private  mark  upon  tbe  several  article^ 
I  could  at  any  time  recognize  such  as 
had  been  in  ray  posseMieo*  IVieae  in- 
dividual busts,  however,  I  clisoovered 
BOt  many  months  since  agaia  offered 
for  sale  at  a  pnblicioom  in  HolboniYiiot 
indeed,  as  the  present  of  the  Persian, 
but  *^  as  three  antique  busts  a(  Gmek 
sculpture,  formerly  placed  in  the  Vati' 
cam  by  Alexander  the  &n0a<,  presented 
by  the  pope  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and 
purchased  by  the  present  proprietor  at 
the  dissolntioQ  of  his,  (the  Cavdinai^ 
pdace  at  Esher ! ! '' 

I  have  copied  the  adv^tisement  ai^ 
it  appeared  in  the  Observer  newspaper. 
I  found  that  I  was  not  the  only  fool  in 
the  world,  and  that  Zoroaster  and 
Martin  Luther  were  as  likely  to  be 
contemporaneous  as  Alexander  the 
Great  and  tbe  Vaitican,  or  as  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  of  the  busts,  with  t)ie 
dissolution  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  palace 
at  E^her.     I  have  not  learnt  who  was 
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the  happy  purchaser,  but  I  sincerely' 
trusty  that  such  invaluable  and  inesti- 
mable specimens  of  the  arts,  will  not 
be  suffered  to  slumber  in  the  cabinet, 
nor  nod  upon  the  book^case  of  a  selfish' 
collector. 

In  the  midst  of  my  career  of  pur- 
chasing equestrian  statues  without  the 
horses,  and  complete  figures  with  only 
the  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes  the 
heads  wanting,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  my  steward  at  Erping- 
ham,  relative  to  the  improvement  which 
Mr.  Nepton  was  making  in  the  park, 
but  which  the  good  old  steward  chose 
to  view  in  a  differeilt  light. 

(    "  My  Lord, 

"  My  duty  to  your  Lordship  lays 
me  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  you 
upon  a  point,  which  is  to  be  sure  ra- 
ther out  of  my  way,  seeing  that  I  have 
no  right  whatever  to  dispute,  or  even' 
to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of^ny 
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orders  your  Lordship  my  think  psopi^ 
to  giye,  but  I  hope  your  l4ordship  vitt 
^quse  the  liberty  I  take  iu  saying  that 
Mr.  Nepto»  is  spoiling  all  the  park  am}; 
mgking  it  neither  fit  for  man  nor  boa^ 
seeing  that  he  had  buried  all  the  good 
soil  and  turned  up  a  rank  yellow  clay 
that  wont  even  bear  a  weed.  Besides 
all  this  he  has  moved  all  the  hill  on  the 
east  side  of  the  house,  and  exposed  all 
tbe  dirty  cottages  in  Lousy  Corner  to,  be 
seen  from,  every  window  in  froot  of  tb^ 
bouse ;  and  your  Lordship  knows  that 
there  is  not  such  a  nasty  place  fts  luousf 
Corner  in  the  whole  couaty ;  and  I'll 
venture  to  say,  that  it  will  be  fuU 
twenty  years  before  it  can  be  planted 
out.  Mr.  Nepton  says»  that  ils  by 
your  Lordship^s  orders,  that  the  view 
of  Middleton  Vale  is  blocked  out  from 
the  house,  which,  begging  your  Lordr 
ship's  pardon^  I  cau  hardly  believe, 
seeing  that  the  view  from  the  house 
that  way  is  called  the  prettiest  tliiq^  ia 
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the  kmgdonu  I  can  kardly  think  that 
yomr  Lordship  i»  aware  of  half  the  nais- 
chief  Mr.  Nepton  is  doing,  and  there- 
fore hope,  seeing  that  I  have  bat  a  few 
years  to  live,  that  Erpingham  park^ 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  country,  will 
not  be  spoiled  in  my  time. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's 

Very  fkithful,  and  most 

Obedient  Servant, 

Geoffrey  Gander." 

1  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  old 
Gander's  integrity,  but  I  thought  he 
bad  moved  out  of  his  sphere  in  placing 
hiar  taste  in  opposition  to  that  of  so 
celebrated  a  man  as  Mr.  Nepton.  It 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
cobler  getting  beyond  his  last.  I 
should  certainly  have  expressed  my 
displeasure  towards  the  old  man  had 
it  not  been  for  "  Lousy  Corner,"  which, 
notwithstanding  the  taste  and  judg- 
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ment  of  Mr,  Nepton  was  past  all  bear- 
ing. HoweTer  I  might  have  agreed 
with  the  improver,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  blocking  out  beautiful  objects,  I 
could  not  by  any  means  agree  with 
him,  in  exposing  to  view  a  collection 
of  hovels  more  resembling  a  Hotten^ 
tot  kraal,  than  the  habitation  of  civi- 
lized beings. 

I  thought  I  had  too  much  at  stake 
to  neglect  the  information  of  Gander, 
and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Erping- 
ham  to  get  rid  of  Lousy  Corner  at  all 
events.     Mr.  Nepton  in  my   absence 
had  made  astonishing  alterations,  but 
my   taste    was    not    sufficiently    mo- 
dernized  to   approve   of   them.     But 
it    struck    me    that    this    deficiency 
might  have  proceeded  from  my  indul- 
gence  in   the  productions   of    earlier 
days.       Mr.    Nepton    exhibited    his 
drawings   of   Erpingham   park    as   it 
had  been,  and  Erpingham  park  as  it 
would  be.     The   difference   was   un- 
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questionably  great.  The  past  and 
future  would  not  admit  of  a  compa- 
rison, and  I  was  gotbic  enough  to 
plainly  assert,  in  the  presence  of  the 
improver,  that  he  had  positively  spoilt 
my  park. 

This  was  worse  than  sacrilege.  Mr. 
Nepton  instantly  gave  admission  to 
black  cboler  in  all  its  various  forms, 
insisted  upon  the  immediate  payment 
of  his  usual  charges  for  time  and 
trouble,  and  contemptuously  left  me 
to  mar  his  works  as  I  pleased.  I  did 
so,  and  directed  Gander  again  to  hide 
Lousy  Corner,  and  open  the  view  to 
Middleton  Vale. 

On  the  whole  I  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  disappointment  A  good 
portion  of  money  had  been  consumed, 
and  1  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it 
was  beyond  the  power  of  art,  to  add 
to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
spot,  which  my  forefathers  had  adorn- 
ed with    the  choicest  gifts  of  art,   in 
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addition  to  those  of  nature,  wliicfa  it 
already  possessed.  I  niiich  regretted 
the  loss  of  some  venerable  oaks,  whieh 
were  among  the  greatest  oraametits  to 
the  place,  and  which  were  sacrificed  to 
Mr.  Nepton's  schemes  for  substitut* 
ing  deformity  for  beauty.  I  was  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Nepton  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  had 
Prpingham  park  been  upon  a  flat,  I 
should,  I  doubt  not,  have  compound- 
ed even  for  a  volcano,  if  in  cease* 
%uence  of  it  I  could  have  procured  an 
extensive  lake.  But  Erpinghain  and 
Snufileton  parks  had  no  feature  in 
common  between  them,  and  the  same 
genius  which  had  embellished  the 
latter  could  only  ruin  the  beauty  of 
the  former. 

I  was  ultimately  sickened  in  my 
connoisseurship  by  the  ridicule  which 
my  taste  excited  among  the  spectators. 
To  prevent  the  ill-natured  remarks  in 
the  public  papers^  I  stopped  the  exhibi- 
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tion  of  my  houses  for  a  time,  but  I  soon 
re-opened  them,  as  I  discovered  that 
theonly  gratification  which  I  felt,  arose 
from  the  envy  which  my  possessions 
created  in  the  breast  of  others* 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


PRECEDENCE. 

IT  is  not  to  be  supposed,  circum- 
stanced as  1  was,  in  the  possession  of 
the  glittering  ornaments  of  life,  that  I 
steered  clear  of  the  match  making 
matrons  whose  endeavours  are  always 
upon  the  alert  to  provide  for  one  sex 
at  the  expence  of  the  other.  The 
Earl  of  Erpingham,  rich,  young  and 
handsome,  was  too  capital  a  prize  to 
be  uncontested.  The  worthy  parents 
of  unmarried  daughters  were  profuse 
in  their  civilities  to  myself,  and  in  com- 
mendation  of  the  unrivalled    beaut v 
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and  goodness  of  their  respective  off* 
spring,  it  was  a  pity,  I  was  often 
told,  that  so  ancient  and  honourable  a 
family  should  be  prevented  from  hav* 
ing  any  further  portion  in  the  annals 
of  time.  The  distant  branches  of  the 
house  of  Erpingham,  I  was  reminded^ 
were  all  extinct,  and  the  noble  pro- 
perty at  present  attached  to  the  title 
would  go  the  lord  knows  where. 

My  French  valet  (for  since  my  be» 
coming  a  virtuso,  I  had  again  discard** 
ed  Giles  to  the  superintendance  of  the 
stable,)  observed  to  me  one  day,  while 
I  was  dressing,  ''  What  an  ornament 
Miss  Muggleworm  would  be  to  a 
coronet  1"  The  lady  in  question  bad 
an  immense  fortune  in  expectation,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  black 
blood  in  possession,' both  of  which  her 
father  was  determined  to  bestow  on 
nobility.  Mr.  Mugglewofm  was  among 
the  first  planters  who  settled  at  De- 
marara,  and  who  in  the.  course  of  a 
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ftw  years  had  amassed  a  modern  plam, 
or  somewhere  about  half  a  million  of 
moneys  all  of  which  the  fetber  was 
ready  to  expend  in  the  pnrchate  of 
honours  for  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
black  slaves.  What  my  page  of  the 
back  stairs  received  for  his  interest 
upon  this  occasion,  I  know  nOt,  but  I 
apprehend  he  was  too  much  of  a  cour* 
tier  to  barter  his  time  and  trouble  for 
nothing.  However,  1  had  already  more 
money  than  I  knew  how  to  employ, 
Miss  Muggleworm  was  therefore  con- 
signed to  another  market. 

My  numerous  acquaintances  like^ 
wise  favoured  me  with  their  advice 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  A  noble  duke 
who  had  recently  married  his  cook- 
maid,  advised  me  by  all  means  to 
match  with  my  equals.  ''None  but 
those/'  his  grace  added,  **  who  had 
noble  blood  in  their  veins,  could  pos- 
sibly know  how  to  support  the  re^ 
^uisite  degree  of  dignity/'  A  viscount 


iRrho  hftd  been  jast  united  to  the  wealthy 
heiress  of  a  jew  broker,  told  me  that 
loTe  alone  could  rend^  the  marriage 
state  happy,  and  that  he  wondered 
how  any  one  could  be  meanly  swayed 
by  interested  motives  in  the  choice  of 
a  companion  for  life. 

I  manfully  withstood  all  attacks 
vpoii  my  personal  liberty,  howeter 
well  directed,  so  long  as  I  could  derive 
eittier  employment  or  amusement  from 
my  houses,  and  from  the  alterations  in 
in  my  park.  Mr.  Nepton's  improve- 
ments sickened  me  of  interfering  with 
nature,  and  as  to  art  I  had  completely 
exhausted  it.  Not  that  I  intend  by 
any  means  to  infer  that  I  had  reached 
the  acme  of  perfection,  but  I  wish  it 
merely  to  be  understood  that  my  bouses 
were  so  completely  crammed  with  pro- 
ductions of  all  descriptions,  there  was 
no  room  fbr  the  admission  of  any  ad- 
ditional article  without  displacing  some- 
it  6 
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thing,  perhaps,  nirbich   equalled  it  in 
every  point,  novelty  excepted. 

As  I  never  possessed  any  inclina- 
tion for  study,  and  was  not  incumber- 
ed with  more  ideas  than  were  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  common  occupa- 
tions of  life,  a  cessation  from  the  avo- 
cations which  had  hitherto  filled  up 
my  time  left  me  for  a  while  a  prey  to 
idleness.  The  organ  of  philoprogeni- 
tiveness  which  had  been  so  long  dor- 
mant in  my  brain,  or  as  Dr.  Spurzheim 
will  have  it,  in  my  pericranium,  on  a 
sudden  started  into  action.  I  began 
to  feel  a  desire  of  handing  down  my 
possessions  to  posterity.  Marriage  was 
a  necessary  step,  and  I  seldom  con- 
templated it  without  heaving,  a  sigh  or 
two  in  remembrance  of  Lydia.  But 
ray  time  hung  heavily  upon  my  hands, 
and  I  conceived  that  a  wife  would 
amuse  me  when  in  good  humour,  and 
keep  me  at  least  awake  when  either  of 
us  happened  to  be  in  a  bad  one.    Be- 
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sides  I  iSattered  myself  that  the  Countess 
of  firpingbain's  superb*  establisbmeDts 
would  excite  no  smallsbareof  the  public 
atteutioD.  1  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  husband  of  a  woman  of  fashion  is 
little  better  than  a  nonentity  ;  but  I  saw 
so  many  of  my  acquaintances  who 
bore  their  lot  without  repining,  that  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  no 
great  hardship.  Love,  in  any  con- 
nexion I  might  form,  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  never  expected  to  labour 
again  under  the  influence  of  that  pas* 
sion.  All  I  required,  or  hoped  for, 
was  that  the  mother  of  my  children 
should  be  a  credit  to  myself. 

I  sought  in  all  directions  for  a  de« 
sirable  match*  I  was  not  particularly 
nice  in  my  choice,  but  I  soon  found 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  fixing  wh^e 
the  heart  had  no  interest.  I  was  not 
even  solicitous  for  beauly,  but  I  was 
desirous  that  the  person  to  whom  I 
united  myself  should  neither  be  de- 
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formed  nor  disagreeable.  Fortune  was 
not  essential,  but  a  wife's  portico,  as 
my  estates  were  so  strictly  entailed, 
would  go  towards  a  provision  for 
yonnger  children,  beyond  what  I  was 
empowered  to  charge  upon  my  pro- 
perty* Lady  Elisabeth  Dncksfoot  the 
ouly  daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Wild- 
goose  appeared  to  be  eligible  in  every 
respect ;  but  I  was  unfortunately  wit- 
ness to  a  most  unpardonable  neglect 
on  the  part  of  her  woman,  who  regard- 
less of  her  lovely  mistress'  charms,  had 
permitted  three  carrotty  hairs  to  stray 
from  under  the  flaxen  ringlets.  Mat- 
ters had  considerably  advanced,  through 
the  medium  of  an  eminent  dowager, 
who  made  match-making  her  principal 
business,  towards  perfecting  the  ar- 
rangements with  the  Honourable  Lu- 
cretia  Pepperwell,  sole  heiress  of  Lord 
Clovebury,  an  East  Indian  Nabob. 
But  they  were  suspended  by  the  sudden 
elopement  of  Lucretia  with  a  Cornet 


Id  the  OtiBfds,  of  whom  I  never  heard 
any  thing  remarkable,  except  that  he 
had  the  highest  instep  of  any  man  in 
England. 

I  had  several  other  offers  under  con* 
sideration,  bat  my  matrimonial  schemes 
were  pnt  aside  by  an  approaching  ge* 
tieral  election.  The  parliament  was  on 
the  point  of  dying  a  natural  death,  and 
I  became  afresh  a  personage  of  vast 
importance  with  both  sides  of  the  pre- 
sent house.  The  members  returned 
by  my  father  were  in  the  ministerial  in^^ 
terest,  and,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  for 
the  most  cogent  reasons.  For  want  of 
a  sufficient  motive,  I  might  have  been 
mduced  to  leave  the  party  in  power 
in  full  possession  of  the  influence  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  that  without  any 
r^ard  to  profit;  but  a  quarrel  happen- 
ing to  arise  between  my  coachman  and 
the  coachman  of  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  as  to  who  should  back  in  a 
narrow  lane  where  it  was  im|>ossible  to 
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pass,  determined  me  to   espouse  tlie 
cause  of  opposition. 

A  thing  of  far  less '  importance  for- 
merly set  all  Europe  in  a  flame ;  for  I 
certainly  think,  that  an  Earl  of  nearly 
the  oldest  creation,  and  a  minister  of 
state,  were  fully  equal,  in  point  of  con- 
sequence, to  Mrs.  Masham  and  her 
glove.  In  the  regular  progress  of  such 
a  rencounter,  it  would  have  been  in- 
cumbent upon  the  party  who  were 
nearest  to  an  opening,  to  have  backed. 
But  the  distances  appeared  so  exactly 
equal,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  decide,  without  an  actual  measure- 
ment. The  coachmen  were  satisfied 
with  judging  by  the  eye,  and  sfemed 
to  agree,  that  as  far  as  distance  went, 
they  might  as  well  settle  the  business 
of  precedency  by  the  toss  up  of  a 
halfpenny.  The  secretary's  coachman 
haughtily  pleaded  his  Lords'  high  office; 
mine  as  pertinaciously  referred  to  the 
peerage  book,  and  maintained  that  an 
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Earl  any  how  must  be  superior  to  a 
baron.  Neither  of  them  appeared  to 
have  the  least  disposition  to  yield. 

The  secretary  and  myself  sat  quietly 
for  some  time,  but  at  last  I  grew  im- 
patient, as  I  was  fearful  of  being  too 
late  to  see  a  collection  of  waxwork, 
which  was  about  to  be  packed  up  for 
the  continent  I  therefore  got  out  of 
my  carriage,  and  walked  quietly  to  the 
place  of  my  destination;  while  the  noble 
secretary,  who  had  nothing  but  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  claim  his  atten- 
tion, resolutely  kept  his  post,  notwith- 
standing he  had  been  summoned  to  a 
cabinet  council,  expressly  called  to 
take  into  consideration  a  new  uniform 
for  the  life-guards.  My  coachmaa 
stoutly  kept  his  position,  and  returned 
late  at  night  with  his  horses,  having 
left  the  vehicle  to  maintain  my  dignity. 
The  noble  secretary  then  retreated, 
leaving  my  carriage  to  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  mob,  who  kindly  stripped  it  of 
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every  thing  moveable,  and  then  dragged 
it  off  to  the  Green  Yard. 

I  never  had  the  slightest  intercourse 
i;ifith  the  nobleman  in  question.  But 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  not 
to  be  forgiven.  To  show  my  opinion 
of  the  insult,  I  went  the  following  even* 
ing  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  first 
time,  and  voted  on  every  division  with 
the  minority.  I  then  openly  handed 
my  proxy  to  the  leader  of  the  opposi« 
tion  parly.  To  show  further  my  indig- 
nation, 1  caused  it  to  be  publicly  an- 
nounced, that  I  had  settled  an  annuity 
on  the  coachman,  in  token  of  my  ap- 
probation of  his  spirited  behaviour. 

The  Premier  waited  upon  me  early 
the  next  morning.  His  noble  colleague 
acquainted  him  with  the  unfortunate 
transaction,  and  had  commissioned  him 
to  make  every  reparation.  No  one 
could  more  seriously  lament  the  un- 
happy misunderstanding  than  his  noble 
friend.  He  would  discharge  his  coach- 
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maa.  H^  l;rouId  make  the  rascal  apo- 
loghse  to  my  coachman.  He  >nronld 
meet  me  at  any  time  I  would  appoint, 
at  the  same  spot^  and  in  the  presence 
of  whoever  I  chose,  would  immediately 
poll  off  his  hat  to  me,  and  direct  his 
coachman  to  back  his  horses.  In  short, 
he  would  gyre  me  any  satisfkction  iti 
atoy  way  1  desired. 

I  tokl  the  Premier  that  I  had  no 
complaint  to  make  which  required  r^« 
dtess.  I  hud  acted  {h)m  contiction, 
and  had  made  up  my  mind,  upon  dae 
deliberation,  as  to  the  course  I  consi- 
dered it  my  duty  to  pursue.  The  coun- 
try^ I  should  take  the  liberty  of  telling 
him,  had  been  miserably  governed. 
There  was  a  shameful  abuse  of  the 
public  money,  and  a  total  want  of  energy 
in  the  party  in  power.  This,  I  told 
him,  was  a  time  of  national  embarrass^ 
ment,  and  not  one  for  the  multiplica- 
tion of  places  and  pensions;  and  for 
increasing  the  salary  of  places  already 
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in  existence.  I  concluded  by  observing, 
that  it  behoved  every  thinking  man  to 
examine  calmly  into  the  best  mode  of 
effecting  the  public  good. 

My  patriotism  evaporated  before  the 
minister  had  re-entered  his  carriage; 
but  it  was  contrary  to  my  maxims  to 
recede  when  I  had  once  advanced.  If 
it  had  not  been  so,  I  should  have  done 
it  in  the  present  instance,  for  I  foresaw 
the  trouble  that  a  perseverance  in  the 
sentiments  I  had  adopted  would  bring 
upon  me. 

The  Premier  had  taken  his  leave  in 
a  haughty  tone,  and  the  newspapers  re- 
presented him  to  have  said,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  same  evening, 
**  that  the  honourable  Gentlemen,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  had,  per- 
haps, reason  to  complain  of  mismanage- 
ment ;  for  that  half  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  country  had  arisen  from 
the  government  having  been  thwarted 
in  their  attempts  for  the  public  welfare, 
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by  the  imbecility  of  those  on  whom 
fortune  had  devolved  considerable  in- 
fluence, ivhich  had  been  exerted  ac* 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  folly  and 
caprice,  to  the  real  prejudice  of  the 
state/' 

This  was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  strong  per- 
sonal allusion,  I  might  have  been 
coaxed  into  neutrality;  but  passion  now 
plunged  me  within  the  vortex  of  party^ 
and  I  became  one  of  the  most  stre- 
nuous supporters  of  the  anti*ministe- 
rialists.  | 

The  oiUs  replaced  the  ins  in  my  three 
boroughs.  I  attended  personally  to  the 
business^    and   in    my  own   name  re- 
quested  the  pleasure  of  the  several 
corporations  to  dine  with  me,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  several 
burgesses.  From  habit,  they  had  never 
enquired  who  was  to  be  the  new  mem- 
ber, till  the  day  of  election,  when  a 
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goad  diuner  was  an  ample  eomfiensa- 
tioa  for  tbeir  votes*.  wA  all^  except 
perhaps  sooie  trifliiig;  fayoufs  from  miy- 
sell^  that  they  could  ever  e^cpect  for  their 
subserviBQcy. 

But  the  grand  stake  was  the  county. 
My  infioence  was  eoosiderable,  b«l  was 
Dot  of  itself  aufficieot  to  prevent  a  con- 
test. My  pride  here  operated  with  its 
utoaoat  force,  and  I  was  determined  to 
amcceed  in  my  aominal;ion  by  all  hiMnan 
means.  Tfaw^  poputar  candidates^  that 
is»  the  parties  in  hopes  of  places,  were 
vigorously  canvassed  for  by  the  people 
about  me^  in  opposition  to  the  parties 
in  possession  of  place.  To  crown  the 
whole,  I  liberally  undertook,  in  sup- 
port of  my  influence,  to  defray  all  the 
expences  of  the  electioiK  My  agents 
caught  the  spirit  of  liberality,  and 
caused  bouses  of  enterlaaoment  to  be 
opened  in  every  part  of  the  county,  on 
the  siniple  condition  of  gauging   the 
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inside  of  the  several  houses,  and  paying 
for  the  contents  in  ale,  in  lieu  of  the 
trouble  of  keeping  a  score. 

A  disgraceful  scene  of  riot  and  con- 
fusion was  terminated  at  the  usual 
time,  by  a  majority  of  sevea  votes  on 
the  side  of  the  cause  which  I  had 
espoused.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
tumultuous  joy  with  which  the  orange 
heroes  congratulated  me  on  the  result 
of  the  pole. 

The  ministerial  candidates  petitioned 
against  the  return.  It  would  have  been 
dishonourable  in  me  to  have  abandoned 
my  new  friends,  and  I  still  made  myself 
responsible  for  all  the  expences  of  op* 
posing  the  petition»^  A  strict  scrutiny 
took  place,  and  the  committee,  after 
an  investigation  which  lasted  three 
months,  declared  that  the  sitting  mem* 
bers  were  not  duly  elected^  and  that 
the  other  candidates  should  have  been 

returned. 
My  chagrin  oq«  this  unexpected  ter- 
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mination  of  my  political  labours  was 
not  a  little  augmented,  at  finding  rayself 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thouscmd 
pounds  in  debt. 

The  whole  extent  of  my  obligations 
to  my  coachman  was  now  before  me. 
He  had  maintained  his  master's  dignity 
with  a  vengeance.  The  urgency  of 
the  demands  for  payment  were  only 
equalled  by  my  total  inability  to  com- 
ply with  them.  1  could  neither  mort- 
gage nor  sell ;  and  to  make  retrench- 
ments to  that  amount,  seemed  utterly 
impossible.  If  Miss  Muggleworm,  with 
her  large  monied  property,  had  again 
presented  herself  to  me,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  a  moment,  but  should 
have  placed  the  money  against  the 
black  blood,  and  quietly  made  a  bar- 
gain of  both. 

To  have  got  rid  of  my  daily  duns,  1 
would  have  made  a  Countess  of  a 
cinder  wench.  Intreaties  for  payment 
were  succeeded  by  threats,  in  case  of 
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refusal;  and  I  was  reminded  of  my 
pictures,  library,  and  furniture,  and 
was  led  to  understand  the  nature  of 
executions.  Nothing  could  relieve  me 
from  embarrassment  but  a  rich  wife ; 
and  to  matrimony  I  was  reluctantly 
forced  to  direct  my  whole  attention. 
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CORDIAUTY. 


THE  respective  merits  of  the  several 
heiresses  at  present  in  the  market,  were 
duly  canvassed ;  but  none  of  them  could 
enter  into  competition  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Broad, 
on  whom  his  very  extensive  estates  ex- 
clusively devolved,  as  well  as  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which  had 
accumulated  during  a  long  minority, 
under  a  guardian  of  a  description  some- 
what different  to  those  who  had  ful- 
filled the  same  office  to  me.  With  the 
rest  of  the  unmarried  part  of  the  higher 
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Circles,  I  pot  in  my  claim  for^iatinc- 
tioD,  feeling  that  if  I  succeeded,  all  my 
difficulties  must  instantly  ranisb.    It 
was  true^  that  my  income  in  itself  was 
sufficiently  large,  when  once  cleared 
from  incumbrances,  to  have  supported 
a  wife  in  the  first  style  of  affluence  and 
splendour ;  but  tbe  high  opinion  I  en* 
tertained  of  Miss  Broad's  superior  me- 
rits,  was  by  no   means  lessened   by^ 
her  possessing  more  than  I  actually 
w»ited. 

The  suitors  were  numerous  beyond 

conception;  and  were,  in  fact,  sorxr^ 

gent  in  sustaining  their  several  dainis; 

that  the  mother  of  the  heiress.  Lady 

Charlotte  Broad,  was  under  the  neces^ 

sity  of  engaging  a  secretary,  and  asif 

additional  porter.  Hardly  a  day  passed 

without  an  increase  to  their  number ; 

and  Miss  Broad  conld  reckon  among 

her  pretenders,  bachelors  and  widowers 

of  every  rank  in  life,  from  the  B— -«d 

to  an  Irish  fortune  hunter. 

l2 
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.  My  rank  was  my  passport,  and  my 
introductioQ  a  matter  of  course.  With- 
out any  circumlocutioo,  I  made  an 
o^er  of  my  hand  to  Lady  Charlotte, 
who  soon  gave  me  to  understand  that 
my  proposals  were  highly  acceptable 
to  herself.  The  alliance  was  also  highly 
approved  by  the  honourable  Mr.  Dat- 
chet,  her  ladyship's  brother,  who  kindly 
promised  to  exert  his  influence  in  my 
behalf.  I  thought  myself  on  sure, 
grounds,  as  nothing  was  wanting  but 
Hie  consent  of  the  young  lady  herself, 
which,  as  I  expected  it  to  follow  as  a 
natural  event,  I  had  never  thought  of 
obtaining.  I  did  not,  indeed,  think  it 
possible  for  any  unmarried  woman  to 
have  refused  the  Earl  ofErpingham,  par- 
ticularly when  his  cause  v(^ as  espoused  by 
the  nearest  connexions  of  the  lad  y  herself 
But  Miss  Broad,  although  not  perhaps 
at  years  of  discretion,  had  nevertheless 
attained  that  period  of  life  when  pu- 
pillage ceases  in   the  natural  cou^e. 
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She  expressed  her  determinatiOD  either 
to  chuse  for  herself,  or  1o  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  her 
Abigail. 

To  my  regret  I  found,  that  although 
I  had  secured  the  mother  and  the  uncle, 
I  was  every  whit  as  far  removed  from 
the  goal.  The  Abigail  was  stedfastly 
in  the  interest  of  a  Mr.  Evenington, 
while,  the  lady  herself  was  supposed 
to  lean  towards  Lord  Bailintemple. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  of  noble 
Stocks,  indigenous  of  the  sister  king- 
dom, and  were  amply  blessed  with  the 
modesty  of  deportment  so  peculiar  to 
the  natives  of  that  happy  land. 

I  was,  however,  never  thoroughly 
satisfied  of  having  adopted  a  wrong 
mode  of  proceeding,  until  one  day  hav- 
ing accidentally  met  Mr.  Evenington 
opposite  to  Lady  Charlotte's  house,  I 
observed  him  pull  off  his  hat,  and  make 
a   most   profound   bow.     This   rather 
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a^itonished  me,  as  I  knew  that  none  of 
the  heads  of  the  family  were  in  towD« 
But  the  tails  of  the  family  were  equally 
deserving  of  Mr.  Evenington's  r^aitl, 
at  least  they  equally  experienced  it,  as 
the  object  of  his  present  attention  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  under- 
kitchen  maid,  who  was  taking  the  fresh 
air  at  the  .g£a*ret  window.  Mr.  Even- 
ington  evidently  noticed  my  supprize, 
€or  he  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation^  that  although  it  might  be 
possible  to  say  who  had  influence  in 
that  house,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
say  who  had  noty  or  who  might  not,  at 
some  future  tinpe,  attain  it. 

As  I  clearly  saw  that  I  had  no  ta- 
lents for  negociating  in  the  servants' 
hall,  I  was,  in  a  short  time,  induced 
to  leave  the  field  to  be  di^^puted  between 
these  SOBS  of  Erin.  I  had  manfully 
maintained  my  post  by  the  side  of  Lady 
Charlotte,  but  I  found  the  citadel  had 
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been  so  mined  and  countermined,  and 
the  outworks  carried  in  a  style  of  such 
superior  generalship,  that  I  utterly  de* 
spaired  of  success.  Lady  Charlotte 
harangued  upon  perseverance,  but  I 
plainly  perceived  that  persererauce  was 
useless. 

The  two  heroes  called  upon  me  one 
morning,  to  ask  an  explanation  of  my 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  lady  ;  de- 
claring, that  if  one  of  them  was  ndt 
tiie  happy  man,  the  lady  must  here- 
after be  contented  with  leading  apes*    > 

I  was  not  to  be  intimidated  into  a 
renunciation,  but  nevertheless  waved 
my  pretensions,  under  the  conviction 
that  my  further  efforts  would  be  fruit- 
less; but  I  could  not  help  observing 
the  strangeness  of  that  cordial  co-opera- 
tion which  appeared  to  exist  between 
two  persons  on  so  delicate  a  point, 
especially  as  one  of  them  was  allowed 
to  have  made  some  impression  upon 
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the  lady^s  inclination.  I  was  not  per- 
mitted  to  remain  any  great  length  of 
time  in  suspense,  for  Mr.  Evenington 
let  me,  confidentially,  into  the  secrets 
of  the  prison  house.  He  and  his  friend, 
he  said,  had  not  yet  decided  who  should 
marry  the  lady,  but  as  I,  who  was  their 
most  formidable  opponent,  was  now 
out  of  the  questioui  it  was  proper  that 
it  should  be  settled.  If  I  would  favour 
them  with  a  dice-box,  they  would  ar- 
range matters  without  further  loss  of 
time.  Fortune  adjudged  the  prize  to 
Evenington.  His  lordship  was  to  re- 
ceive a  stipulated  sum  out  of  the  ready 
money,  but  was  to  yield  as  a  uian  of 
honour,  every  assistance  in  his  power. 
I  congratulated  Mr.  Evenington  on  his 
success,  but  he  made  very  light  of  it, 
saying  that  it  would  make  very  little 
difference  to  him,  having  hedged  himself 
so  completely  by  betting,  as  to  leave  it 
a  matter  of  doubt,  under  all  the  cir- 
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t^umstances  of  the  case,  and  considering 
that  he  was  to  be  tied  up  for  life,  whether 
he  was  in  reality  a  gainer  or  not. 

Both  the  gentlemen  complimented 
me,  with  the  assurance  of  their  high 
regard  for  my  judgment  They  were 
aware  how  much  J  had  been  favourcsd 
with  the  good  wishes  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte, and  would  therefore  take  the  li- 
berty of  soliciting  my  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to 
remove  all  further  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  mother. 

I  declined  interference  in  any  shape, 
declaring  that  snch  amiable  friends 
could  better  suggest  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing their  point  than  any  stran- 
ger. They  had,  I  told  them,  already 
4shewn  that  fertility  of  invention,  which 
x^onvinced  ^  me  that  nothing  could  e^ en- 
-tually  mar  their  projects.  •  / 

/  In  a  few  days  the  newspapers,  under 
the  head  of  police  repotrts^  informed 
sthe  public,  that  a  duel  had  beea  pre^ 
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Tet^ted,  as  it  was  on  the  eve  of  taking 
pl^ce,  in  copsequjeoce  of  a  challeDge 
i^bich  Mr.  EveniDgtoa  lia4  s^irt  to 
jLorid  JSallintemple.  The  parti«  were 
lajti^eo  ijipiOD  the  ground,  bat  all  the 
pistpls  Wjere  fired  in  the  air.  What  the 
motive  pf  this  was  I  could  never  ascer- 
tjain  ;  but  I  heard  it  hinted  at  the  time, 
Ihat  it  was  to  prevent  any  exa«iinatioD 
%$  to  the  way  in  which  the  instruments 
4of  deajth  were  loaded.  From  what  I 
had  myself  seen,  I  was  rather  inclined 
to  give  credit  to  the  report ;  contem- 
plating the  duel  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  ruse  de  guerre.  The  parties 
were,  however,  bound  over  to  preserve 
that  peace,  which  I  apprehended  they 
vever  intended  to  break,  farther  than 
by  a  certain  number  of  explosions  on 
each  side.  Mr.  Evcnington  either  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  furious  at  the  inter- 
ruption, and  perhaps  with  just  reason, 
as  a  discovery  of  the  real  state  of  the 
business  might   prejudice  rather  than 


forward  hi8cau«e.  If  oaths  of  v^tigieati^e 
would  have  annihilated  the  mediing  iu'^ 
former,  he  would  not  have  marred  an- 
other duel  oa  this  sid^  of  elbeniity. 
The  public  part  of  the  afiair  WM  soon 
t^miiiated,  and  the  private  part  was 
closed  by  Lord  Baliin  tern  pie  giving  up 
all  claims  to  the  lady's  affections.  The 
nuptials  of  Mr.  Evenington  with  the 
fady  herself  soon  followed. 

**  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair.''  The  confidence  of  Mr.  Even* 
ington,  as  far  as  the  duel  was  con- 
cerned, was  sacredly  preserved.  Coukl 
Miss  Broad  do  too  much  for  the  hero 
who  was  ready  to  bleed  in  her  cattse  ? 
Was  it  likely  that  Miss  Broad,  deserted 
by  all  her  allies,  and  by  her  ftivoured 
swain,  could  withstand  the  united  at- 
tacks of  her  waiting-maid,  and  of  the 
valorous  champion.  **  No  man,''  says 
somebody, ''  was  ever  a  hero  to  his  valet 
de  chambM,'^'  and  whatever  may  be  the 
strength  of  a  woman's  mind^  it  noiiist 
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r  bend  to  the  influence  of  a  designing 

Abigail. 

As  I  was  decidedly  averse  to  the 
trouble  of  courting  the  mistress  through 
the  medium  of  the  maid, ,  I  almost  de- 
spaired of  extricating  myself  by  for- 
tune-hunting.    But  it  happened  to  me, 
as  it  happens  frequently  when  the  pur- 
suit  has   ceased  ;    the  desired   object 
will  come  within  the  grasp,  of  its  own 
accord.     A  direct  offer  was  made  to 
.  me  by  the  nobleman  who  had  acted  as 
guardian  to  the  three  daughters  of  the 
late  Lord  Vavasour.     The  family  had 
accompanied  the  conqueror  from  Nor- 
mandy ;    and   their    pride    was    fully 
equal   to    their   antiquity.     The   two 
elder   sisters    had   been  graced    with 
ducal  coronets ;  and  1  do  not  imagine 
that  I  should  have  been  honoured  with 
the  notice  of  the  third,  had  there  re- 
mained an  unmarried  duke  or  marquis, 
or  even  an  earl  of  an  older  creation  than 
myself. 
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A  subdivision  of  the  property  had 
recently  beeo  made  between  these  co- 
heiresses, in  which  thetwo  elder  sisters 
had  taken  to  the  landed  property, 
while  the  personals,  and  some  large 
accumulations  were  allotted  as  the 
portion  of  the  future  Countess  of  £r- 
pingham. 

1  acceded  to  the  offer,  without  ever 
seeing  my  future  bride.  If  I  had,  I 
should,  in  all  probability;  have  de- 
clined the  proffered  honour.  Pergonal 
ctiarms,  in  any  eminent  degree^  I  could 
have  easily  dispensed  with;  but  there 
was  an  air  of  settled  arrogance  and 
unbending  pride,  which  seized  the  be- 
holder with  frigidity,  and  positively 
forbade  a  near  approach.  Formaliliy 
never  had  a  more  bigotted  votar^; 
and  I  verily  believe  she  would  have 
submitted  to  be.  burnt  to  death;  like 
a  monarch  of  Spain,  if  the  pvoper  at- 
tendant had  not;  been  by  to  have  as- 
sisted her  removal. 
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I  bad  the  power  of  making  ample 
settleiaents  upon  both  the  £rpingham 
and  BiDgwood  estates.  Little  diffi- 
calty  ocurred  in  the  arrangettents,  for 
I  left  them  entirely  at  the  discretion 
of  the  lady's  friends.  In  tiie  marriage 
settlement  there  appeared  to  be  many 
clauses  which  I  had  never  before  beard 
of.  An  ejctensive  and  exclusive  es- 
tablishment was  insisted  upon  with  an 
attention  to  minutia,  even  to  the  pro- 
portionate Bomber  of  scullions.  The 
whole  of  the  Erpingfaam  property  was 
conveyed  tb  trustees,  during  the  na- 
tural term  of  my  life  wiUi  the  beneifit. 
however,  of  survivorship,  to  provide  for 
her  ladyship's  state  and  dignity.  Her 
inclinations  alone  were  to  guide  her  in 
the  choice  of  her  places  of  residence. 
In  short,  she  was  in  every  respect  to 
be  without  controul. 

I  only  wonder  that  it  was  not  stipu- 
lated that  I  should  be  chained  up  like 
a  house  dog. 
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'^  As  there  ^ere  no  knotty  points  to 
be  discussed,  the  lawyers  soon  made 
an  end  of  their]  labours,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  the  eeremony  at  last 
arrived.  For  the  first  time,  I  came 
into  contact  with2[my  new  bride,  as  I 
led  her  from  the  altar  to  the  carriage. 
The  hand  was  then  given  in  a  way 
which  served  to  remind  me  of  its  ex- 
treme value.  Lady  £rpingham  was 
certainly  right  in  her  estimation  of  it, 
for  I  declare  it  to  be  the  dearest  thing 
I  ever  purchased  in  my  life.  But  it 
was  useless  to  complain;  the  fetters 
were  of  my  own  choosing,  and  if  they 
galled  me,  1  had  no  one  but  myself  to 
blame. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  happy  pair 
as  the  newspapers  expressed  it,  (which 
by  the  bye,  in  ray  circumstances  was 
thoroughly  libellous),  with  their  res- 
pective suits,  immediately  left  town  in 
six  coaches  and  four,  for  their  mag^ 
nificent  seat  at  flrpingham.  ^ 
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Marriages  they  say  are  made  ia 
heaven.  I  am  certain  mine  must  have 
been,  for  I  do  not  think  it  was  con- 
cluded through  the  intervention  of  any 
human  power.  My  mind,  however, 
for  a  time  was  at  ease.  My  debts  were 
all  paid,  and  I  was  again  clear  from 
all  incumbrances  except  those  which  I 
had  lately  brought  upon  myself.  The 
comfort  and  happiness  I  felt  at  the  dis- 
charge of  my  embarrassments,  I  en- 
deavoured to  fancy  were  occasioned 
by  a  growing  s^ttacbment  to  Lady 
Erpingham,  but /the  deception  soon 
wore  away,  leaving  me  in  no  manner  of 
doubt  as  to  the  real  state  of  my  senti- 
ments. I  was  in  the  situation  of  a 
person  who  had  contemplated  what  he 
supposed  to  be  a  glass  of  delicious 
wine,  and  by  taste  discovered  it  to  be 
tincture  of  senna. 

Lady  Erpingham  had  few  personal 
.charms  to  boast  of,  but  this,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  I  did  not  consider  of 
consequence.    I  was  not  in  love  with 
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her^  and  I  married  her,  as  she,  I  ima- 
gine, did  me,  upon  a  principle  of  con- 
venience. We  had  each  of  us  a  suffi- 
cient d^ree  of  metrit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other.  I  must,  however,  confess  my- 
self disappointed;  I  had  plenty  of 
room  for  esteem,  and  I  did  entertain 
some,  hope  that  the  Countess  would 
improve  upon  acquaintance.  But  her 
hauteur  was  excessive,  her  head  was  as 
hollow  as  a  drum,  and  her  hearths  cold 
as  a  piece  of  ice.  Her  whole  time  was 
Occupied  in  the  correct  observance  of 
empty  state.  The  least  relaxation 
from  settled  and  prescribed  forms 
were  on  no  account  permitted;— as  to 
cheerfulness  it  would  been  an  un- 
pardonable offence,  and  have  exposed 
the  unhappy  culprit  to  perpetual  ba- 
nishment, or  what  was  ten  thousand 
times  worse,  to  a  succession  of  gloomy 
and  forbidding  looks  in  her  august 
presence. 

.   The  house  oyer-walked  with  guests 
of  her  own  inviting,  for  none  of  them 
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were  capiable  of  runniiig,  while  those, 
whom  I  would  willingly  have  wel- 
comed, were  received  in  silence,  and 
treated  with  studied  indifference. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 
backs upon  amiability,  there  was  one 
virtue  which  she  carried  to  an  excess. 
I  never  heard  her  ntter  a  complaint. 
The  people  about  her  were  made 
thorough  converts  to  >tbe  doctrine  of 
implicit  obedience  before  they  bad 
been  four  and  twenty  hours  in  her  ser- 
vice. The  business  of  every  domestic 
was  allotted,  and  immediate  expulsion 
was  the  consequence  of  an  omission. 
Whether  it  was  voluntary,  or  involun- 
tary, the  result  was  the  same. 

As  to  the  guests  of  her  ladyship's 
inviting,  who  honoured  us  with  their 
company,  they  scrupulously  adhered 
to  the  prescribed  formula.  The  hour 
of  morning  audience,  and  the  hour  of 
dinner  were  the  only  times  at  which 
her  ladyship  condescended  to  mingle 
in  discourse,  and  to  reply  to  the  bo- 
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mage  ^hich  was  offered  to  her.  Her 
evenings  were  devoted  to  the  card 
table,  at  which  she  took  especial 
care  that  no  one  should  intrude, 
whose  rank  antl  consequence  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  inferior  to  her 
own. 

My  worthy  neighbour  Lord  Vis«^ 
^onnt  Snuffletop  paid  me  every  atten-" 
tion  upon  my  marriage.  His  nobility 
procured  him  a  share  of  Lady  Erping- 
liam's  notice,  but  as  the  great  grand- 
ikther  of  the  Viscount  had  been  a 
planter  in  Virginia,  and  had  accumu- 
lated his  property  by  his  speculations 
in  tobacco,  her  ladyship  altered  her 
tone,  and  soon  disgusted  the  Visconnt 
by  indecent  allusions  to,  'V wretches 
sprung  from  a  dunghiH."  She  even 
left  oflT  taking  snuff  declaring  to  the 
Vidcount,  that  she  could  endure  no- 
thing that  was  made  from  tobacco. 

Before  the  Countess  took  offence  at 
the  Viscount's  origin,  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  gratify  Snuffleton  park  with 
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her  presence,  and  to  view  the  volcano^ 
^and  the  lake,  protesting,  however,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  thenovelty  of  the  idea 
was  alone  suiScient  to  prevent  her 
from  deriving  any  pleasure  from  the 
excursion,  fiut  Snuffleton  park  now 
smelt  of  tobacco,  and  the  Viscount 
>  was  so  thoroughly  tainted  with  it,  as 
to  become  absolutely  intolerable  to 
every  organ  of  sense. 

Lord  Snufl9ieton  remonstrated  with 
me  on  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
but  I  could  only  answer  him  with  a  shrug 
of  my  shoulders,  which  was  a  prac- 
tice that  soon  became  habitual  to  me 
whenever  the  name  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham  was  mentioned.  It  had,  indeed, 
grown  upon  me  so  much  that  I  more 
than  once  heard  strangers  enquire 
whether  Lord  Erpingham  had  Saint 
Vitus*s  dance,  or  whether  he  was  only 
labouring  under  a  simple  nervous  af- 
fection. 
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CONJUGALITY. 

DURING  the  period  usually  styled 
the  "  Honey  Moon,"  I  exerted  myself 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decorum, 
and  spite  of  my  hasty  temperament 
the  month  elapsed,  without  any  very 
remarkable  infringement  upon  the  laws, 
of  good  breeding.  But  when  the  moon 
had  left  no  vestige  by  which  its  situa- 
tion could  be  traced,  differences,  for  I 
cannot  call  them  quarrels,  began.  My 
passionate  disposition  was  opposed  to 
the  cool  indifference  of  a  being  totally 
devoid  of  feeling,  and  whose  conduct 
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was  solely  guided  by  her  owef  ideas  of 
propriety,  leaving  me  in  point  of  con- 
sequence, not  a  whit  above  a  negative 
quality  in  algebra. 

I  was  consulted  in  nothing,  and  the 
intentions  of  my  wife  were  frequently 
discovered  to  me  through  the  medium 
of  the  servants.  The  arrival  of  the 
carriage  at  the  door  was  often  the  first 
intimation  I  received  of  her  Ladyship's 
determination  to  change  the  place  of 
ber  residence.  I  might  accompany 
her  if  I  chose;— if  not,  I  could  easily 
know,  by  making  enquivie^  nt  her 
bankers,  where  she  was  to  be'  found, 
if  I  thought  proper  to  join  her.  Ne- 
cessity frequently  obliged  me  to  take 
her  at  her  word.  I  must  otherwise 
have  occasionally  left  business  of  im- 
portance undone,  and  future  arrange- 
ments unattended  to. 

From  the  hour  of  my  unhappy  mar- 
riage, I  lost  all  sway  in  my  household. 
With  the  exception  of  my  own  valet, 
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my  orders  were  never  heeded  unless 
they  happened  not  only  to  be  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  Countess^  but  deliver<f 
ed  at  nearly  the  same  time.     In  other 
cases  I  was  told  that  they  received 
their  orders  from  Lady  Erpingham, 
and   knew  their   business.      I    once 
kicked  a  scoundrel  footmaUi  for  tell« 
ing    me^  that    he    engaged    only    to 
obey   the    orders   of    Lady    Erpingr 
ham,  aad  not  contented  with  a  per- 
sonal chastisement,  I  ventured  to  com* 
plain  of  his  insolence  to  my  wife,  and 
to  insist  upon  his   dismissal.      Her 
Ladyship    summoned    the  rascal    t6 
answer  for  himself,  but  instead  of  ob* 
taining  any  redress,  I  had  only  the 
mortification    to    hear    his    conduct 
praised,  to  see  it  rewarded,  and  ta  be 
cautioned  from  again  interfering  in  her 
domestic   arrangements.      1:  lost    all 
patience,  and  have  no  doubt  that  in 
my  passion,  I  made  use  of  language 
more    remarkable    for   strength    and 
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enei^y  that  for  delicacy  of  expression. 
Her  ladyship  coolly  told  me  that  I 
was  in  her  apartments,  and  then  rung 
tiie  bell  with  more  than  ordinary  tio- 
lence.  1  thought  it  was  high  time  to 
retreat,  being  somewhat  apprehensive 
that  her  ladyship's  first  orders  on  the 
entrance  of  the  servants,  would  have 
been  to  place  me  at  the  outside  bf  the 
door. 

'  I  retreated  to  my  stud y^  which  was 
the  only  place  in  the  house  that  I  could 
strictly  call  my  own,  and  in  which  I 
passed  many  melancholy  hours.  Oh, 
Lydia!  Lydia!  how  often,  in  compar- 
ing what  I  was,  to  what  I  might  have 
been,  have  I  apostrophized  thee !  How 
often  cursed  the  fatal  hour  which  sepa- 
rated us  for  ever!  How  often  has,  thy 
lovely  blooming  figure  visited  me  in 
dreams  of  bliss,  and  how  fatally  have 
my  waking  thoughts  convinced  me  that 
my  pleasures  were  delusive— —my 
miseries  real. 
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It  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I 
should  furnish  a  catalogue  of  those  glar- 
ing faults  of  which  1  apparently  com- 
plain.  But  I  do  not  charge  Lady  Erping- 
ham  with  any.  The  blame  must  be  at- 
tached to  Nature,  which  had  sent  her 
into  the  world  with  scarcely  a  grain  of 
sense,  and  positively  without  an  atom 
of  sensibility.  Her  behaviour  was  con- 
formable to  our  agreement,  and  strictly 
virtuous.  She  neither  ridiculed  my 
follies  nor  blamed  any  part  of  my  con- 
duct.—If  hi  her  eyes  I  had  no  perfec- 
tions, I  certainly  had  no  imperfections, 
for  whether  I  was  tranquil  or  agitated, 
pleased  or  displeased,  in  humour  or 
out  of  humour,  I  could  perceive  no  va- 
riations in  a  set  of  features  which  were 
as  invariable  as  a  piece  of  wax  work. 

But  to  make  amends  for  some  of  these 
disadvantages,  I  was  in  every  respect 
master  of  my  own  time.  Absence,  long 
or  short,  was  un noticed .^ — At  parting 
I  could  discover  no  signs  of  regret,  nor 
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at  meeting  could  I  perceive  any  marks 
of  joy.  I  believe  that  ahe  was  as  much 
attached  to  me  as  it  was  in  her  nature 
to  have  been  to  any  one.  She  had  no 
vices,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  was 
totally  deficient  in  every  amiable  qua- 
lity. 

Her  servants  executed  her  com- 
mands and  those  which  emanated 
directly  from  her,  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, as  neither  length  of  service  nor 
proof  of  attachment  afforded  excuses 
for  even  an  involuntary  neglect.  Dis- 
missal was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  departure  from  duty,  but  it  was 
unaccompanied  with  anger.  The  result 
of  this  course  of  proceedings  was  such 
as  would  naturally  be  expected.  The 
servants  imbibed  the  emptiness  and 
adopted  the  formality  of  the  person 
whom  they  served,  and  I  dare  say  that 
the  etiquette  of  the  servant's  hall  was 
as  disgustingly  tiresome  as  that  of  the 
drawing  room.     The  whole  of  my  for- 
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iner  bouse  domestics  were  gradually 
dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Frenchman,  whose  affection  for  his  post 
led  him  to  submit  to  petty  inconTeni- 
encies,  and  whose  pliant  manners  en*- 
abled  him  to  adapt  his  behavionrto  the 
class  of  beings  that  surrounded  hrm. 

The  avocations  of  the  Countess  were 
fixed  by  the  motion  of  the  clock.  The 
hour  of  rest  and  the  hour  of  rising  were 
equally  invariable  and  equally  unaffect- 
ed by  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  The 
time  allotted  for  riding  (for  Lady  £r- 
pingham,  like  the  Queen  of  Spain,  had 
no  legs  to  walk  with),  for  sitting,  read- 
ing, eating,  or  playing  at  cards,  were, 
precisely  the  same  on  one  day  as  on  the 
day  preceding,  and  the  stranger  once  ad- 
mitted to  Erpingham  House,  if  he  liked 
the  sample  of  one  day,  might  indulge 
in  pleasure  to  satiety,  for  he  would 
not  have  met  with  any  thing  that  was 
capable  of  distracting  bis  attention. 

Seneca,  in  the  midst  of  luxurious  en- 
j<>yment,  harangued  upon  temperance 
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and  moderation,  apd  above  every  thing 
praised  that  equanimity  of  disposition 
which  alike  repels  the  attacks  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.  However  much  I  may 
admire  this  philosopy,  I  certainly  envy 
him  more  for  the  style  in  which  he  lived, 
and  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  had 
Lady  Erpingham  been  Mrs.  or  Lady 
Charlotte  Seneca,  he  would  have  sent 
his  philosophy  to  Old  Nick,  and  not 
only  have  courted  pleasure  to  re- 
lieve him  from  pain,  but  even  have 
longed  for  pain  to  free  him  from 
a  monotony  of  pleasure.  Lady  £rp- 
ingham,  if  she  did  not  suit  him  would 
at  least  have  suited  his  philosopiiy  to 
a  hair ;  for  during  the  whole  of  our  in- 
tercourse I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  her  countenance  clouded  with  a 
frown  of  anger,  or  brightened  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction. 

With  her,  pleasure  was  an  indulgenct 
for  the  multitude,  and  pain  was  beneath 
her  dignity.  She  disdained  to  com- 
municate either,  so  far  as  herself  was 
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concerDed,  and  if  not  averse,  was,  at 
all  events,  incapable  of  being  a  par- 
taker in  the  gratification  or  uneasiness 
of  others.  Being  no  further  selfish 
than  in  exacting  an  implicit  compliance 
i/vith  the  mode  of  living  she  bad  adopt- 
ed, she  never  thwarted  the  views  of 
others  when  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  clashing  with  her  own.  If  they 
were,  her  fiat  was  absolute,  and  from 
it  there  wais  no  departure.  She  had 
frequently  the  character  for  generosity 
and  charity,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
she  never  practised  either  when  refusal 
would  be  attended  with  less  trouble 
and  inconvenience  than  compliance. 
But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  never  heard  of 
any  gifts  b^towed  from  inclination,^ 
except  in  instances  where  her  charity 
would  be  ostentatiously  blazoned  in 
the  public  prints.  In  all  these  it  was 
public  approbation  and  not  self  appro- 
bation which  opened  her  purse  string& 
and  induced  her  to  treat  alike  the  de- 
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senring  and  the  undeserving,  and  to 
proportion  her  bounty  to  the  medium 
of  praise  which  the  receiver  was  either 
able  or  willing  to  afford. 

Such  was  Lady  Erpingham!  Such 
was  the  being  whom  Fate,  when  he 
mounted  upon  my  ^oach-box  under  the 
figure  of  my  coachman,  had  allotted  as 
my  partner  through  the  vale  of  life! 
Such  was  the  person  to  whom  I  bad 
consigned  my  misery  and  happiness^ 
and  whom  I  had  daily  to  contrast  in 
my  imagination  with  the  only  possessor 
of  my  heart,  the  lovely,  the  fascinating 
and  the  affectionate  Lydia  Berrington. 

In  this  dreadful  state  of  dullness  and 
monotony  two  years  dragged  heavily 
away.  The  routine  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham was,  however,  twice  broken  in 
upon  during  that  period,  by  two  events 
of  a  description  common  to  all  classes 
of  life,  and  from  which  rank  does  not 
always  afford  an  exception.  These 
were  no  less  than  the  birth  of  a  son  and 
heir  in  the  6rst  year,  and  of  a  daugh* 
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ter  in  the  year  followingi  lu  both  ih^ 
stances  Lady  Erpinghaih  was  exposed ' 
to  considerable  inconvenience,  for  thief 
accauchements  took  place  at  the  season 
which  her  Ladyship  had  allotted  for 
her  residence  at  Erpingham. 

It  was-  so  far  unlucky  that  Lady 
Erpirigham,  lik^  Mrn.  Shandy,  had 
mi&'dd  up  her  mind  to  lie-iti  in  London, 
asr  the  metropolis  wa^  deiS^rted  by  every 
person  of  corresponding  ranH,  whd 
coiiM  fef^l;  or  pretend  to  feel,  an  in-' 
terest'in  her  sufferings.  The  children 
as  i^oon  atii  bom  wer^  consigned  to  the 
nursery,  dnd  by  the  time  the  mother 
recbvfer^d  from  the  ^ffi^cts  of  briii^g' 
them  into  the  world,  she  had  fotgotteti' 
that  they  were  in  exJitenfce.  As  soon  ai 
the  nature'  6f  her  situation  perniitted 
she  retcrmed  to  Erpingham,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  the  wet  nurse  atidf 
the  itifout.  At  Erpitigham  an  attic  wafir 
consigned  t6  tbentr,  iti  which  they  v^ge- 
tat6d,  a^I  myself  bad  fOrmeHy  done,  and 
probabF;^  siirknouhted  by  ii^ftect  i*hiit 
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anxiety  and  care  might  have  rendered 
fiettaL  I  had  hoped  that  children  would 
have  awakened  feelings  in  the  mother's 
breast,  which  I  would  willingly  have 
believed  were  only  dormant,  and  re- 
quired but  an  exciting  cause  to  put 
them  into  action.  But  I  was  mistaken ; 
the  soul  of  Lady  Erpingham,  if  a  being 
devoid  of  every  amiable  quality  can  be 
said  to  possess  one,  was  of  an  un- 
leavened manufacture,  in  whicb  the 
passions  of  every  description  were 
completely  neutralized. 

Tired  and  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
my  condition,  I  found  a  determined 
melancholy  creeping  rapidly  upon  me 
and  threatening  to  plunge  me  into  all 
the  horrors  of  insanity.  To  rouse  my- 
self and  to  prevent  its  overwhelming 
me,  I  sought  for  pleasure  abroad,  and 
again  plunged  into  dissipation  of  every 
kind.  But  pleasures  soon  weary, 
where  the  mind  has  no  relief  in  occu- 
pations^of  a  serious  nature.  In  a  short 
time  the  bottle  afforded  me  the  only 
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means  of  getting  rid  of  thoughts  which 
tormented  me.  In  the  delirium  of 
intoxication  I  was  happy,  and  even 
the  aching  head  which  constantly  suc- 
ceeded upon  indulgence  was  pref<^r- 
able  to  a  continued  round  of  healthy 
inanity.  So  long  as  my  constitution 
bid  defiance  to  the  consequences  of 
intemperance,  so  long  I  felt  satisfied 
with  my  pursuit.  But  the  day  of  re- 
tribution at  last  arrived,  and  the  fu- 
ture part  of  my  existence  was  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  the  folly  which  I  am  now 
relating. 

The  irregularity  of  my  hours  ren-» 
dered  separate  beds  desirable  to  both /^ 
parties.    This   change,,  however,  did. 
not  occasion  the  slightest  murmur,  nor 
could   I  perceive  that  it  bad  the  learst 
effect  in  altering  the  tenor  of-  Lady 
Erpingham's  conduct  towards  me.  Ak 
time  advanced  my  mlind  became  more 
and  more  .estranged,   until  at  last  the 
house  which  contained   my  wife  was  : 
s^bsoiutely  hateful  to  me.     When   in 
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the  country  I  fixed  my  residence  at 
Bingwoody  to  which  place  she  had 
expressed  a  decided  aversion,  and 
i;irhen  in  London  I  took  up  nay  abode 
at  the  —  hotel. 

This  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  Tirtual  separation.  But  there  was 
still  no  interruption  in  the  interchange 
of  civilities.  The  valet  and  the  lady's 
niaid  regularly  exchanged  bills  of 
health,  with  the  compliments  of  their 
respective  principals.  We  occasional* 
ly,  and  but  occasionally,  met  in  parties, 
and  I  verily  believe  that  to  a  person 
who  had  witnessed  our  mutual  be- 
haviour, during  the  honey  moon  and  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference. 

What  a  treasure  Lady  Erpingham 
must  have  been  thought  in  the  eyes  of 
that  husband  to  whom  fate  had  award- 
ed a  shrew,  or  to  him  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  wife's  infidelity.  As 
to  myself,  I  honestly  declare  that  I 
would  willingly  have  exchanged  her 
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for  the  veriest  shrew  in  existence.  I 
should  even  have  been  pleased  if  I 
could  have  seen  her  capable  of  feeling 
an  interest  in  any  one  else. 

Having  expatiated  to  much  on  the 
deficiencies  of  Lady  firpingham,  it 
would  be  doing  her  an  injustice  if  I 
neglected  to  mention  that  the  world 
did  not  contain  a  more  scrupulous  ob- 
server of  the  established  laws  of  po- 
liteness than  her  Ladyship.  Notwith- 
standing I  unfortunately  happened  to 
be  her  husband,  I  stood  in  the  porter's 
list  among  the  number  of  particular 
friends  to  whom  invitations  were  re. 
gularly  sent  to  every  party  at  Erping 
ham  house.  To  have  omitted  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  proof  of  her 
Ladyship's  esteem  and  regard,  would 
have  been  ungrateful,  especially  as 
there  were  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
dukeSy  and  only  one  earl  besides  my- 
self. There  were  indeed  a  few  vis- 
counts and  barons,  but  they  were  only 
such  as  had  refused  an  advancement 
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in  the  peerage  upon  the  plea  that  the 
oldest  viBCOunt  or  baron  was  a  person- 
age of  infioitely  greater  importance 
than  the  youngest  earl  or  marquis. 
Many  will  perhaps  be  of  a  different 
opinion, attaching  no  small  importance 
to  the  ennobling  by  courtesy  the 
youngest  sons  ia  some  cases,  and  the 
daughters  in  alL  But  Lady  Erping- 
ham  was  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Vavasour,  and  estimated  the  value  of 
nobility  as  a  gourmand  does  his  mut- 
ton ~by  its  age. 
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